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STATE OF NEW YORK. 



No. 46. 



IN ASSEMBLY, 

Jannaiy 31, 1877. 



TEAKSAOTIONS 

ECLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

New York, Jcmua/ty 30, 1877. 

Hon. Q. B. Sloan, Speaker of the AasenMy: 

Seb. — We have the honor to transmit to you, as required by law, 
the annual report of the Eclectic Medical Society of the State ot 
New York, with the accompanying papers, for the present year. 

Bespectfully yours, 

DENNIS E. SMITH, M. D., 

President. 

3. EDWIN DANELSON, M. D., 

Recording Secretary. 
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ECLBGTIC MbDIOAL SoOIBTY OF THE StATE OF NeW YoBK, ) 

New York City, October 19, 1876. ) 

The papers constituting the following transactions have received 

our approval. 

DENNIS E. SMITH, M. D., 

JOEL 0. HULBERT, M. D., 

J. EDWIN DANELSON, M. D., 

Committee of Pvhlication. 
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At the annual meeting of the State Society, held in Cooper Insti- 
tute, October 21 and 22, 1874, it was 

Hesolvedj That the State Society shall not be considered as indorsing 
the views of authors of papers received or published in connection 
with the proceedings and transactions of this Society, unless definitely 
so indorsed by a resolution of the Association, and so specified in the 
transactions. 

Resolved^ That the above resolution appear annually in its published 
proceedings. 
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ECLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY 



STATE OF NEW YORK. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Whereas, the Legifilatnre of the State of New York, at its eighty- 
eighth session, passed a law entitled '^ An act to incorporate the 
Eclectic Medieai Society of the State of New York, and auxiliary 
local Medical Associations," approved April 24, 1865, in the words 
following : 

An Act for the incorporation of the Eclectic Medical Society of the 
State of New Yorx, and auxiliary local Eclectic Medical Associa- 
tions. 

Passed April ^, 1866. 

The People of the State of New Torkj represented in Senate and 
Assembly^ do enact as follows : 

Sbotion 1. Robert S. Newton, of the city of New York, A. W. 
Russell, of Albany, Benjamin F. Arnold, of Pawling, Dutchess 
county, Oalvin S. Totman, of Syracuse, William W. Hadley, of 
Brooklyn, D. E. Smith, Jacob Van Valkenburgh, and their associ- 
ates, are hereby declared to be a body corporate and politic, by the 
style and name of the Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New 
York, and by that name shall be in law capable of suing and being 
sued, pleading and being impleaded, answering and being answered, 
defending and being defended in all courts and places, and in all 
matters and causes whatsoever, and shall have and use a common 
seal, with authority to alter and renew the same at pleasure. 

§ 2. The said society shall hereafter be composed of members duly 
chosen as its by-laws shall direct; and at its annual meetings, the 
members in attendance, not less than fifteen in number, may elect a 
president and such other officers as may be deemed proper, who shall 
hold their offices for one year, and till others shall be chosen in their 
places. It shall be lawful for said society to purchase and hold real 
property for its use, not exceeding in value the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars. 

§ 3. The recording secretary shall file in the office of the Secretary 
of State a copy of the constitution and by-laws of said society, and a 
copy of the journal of the proceedings had at the first meeting held 
after the passage of this act ; he shall also provide a book in which 
he shall record all the resolutions and proceedings which may be had 
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from time to time, also the name of every member of the society, his 
residence and the time of his admission into the society, and also the 
annual and other reports relative to the condition of the treasury, and 
all such other matters a majority of the society shall deem proper- 
It shall be lawfnl for any member of the society, at all times, to have 
recourse to this book, and it shall be delivered, together with all 
books, papers and records, which may be in the hands of the seere* 
tary and the property of the society, to his successor in oflSce. He 
shall also, in the month of January in each year, make a report to the 
Legislature, embracing the journals, records of scientific discoveries, 
and other papers upon medical or surgical subjects which may be 
prepared under the direction of the society. 

§ 4. It shall be lawful for physicians who subscribe to the consti- 
tution of the Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New York, to 
meet together in each of the counties of the State, or in other locali- 
ties to be specified in their call for such assemblage, and organize 
medical societies for the county, district or locality in which they 
reside, subject to the approval and sanction of the aforesaid State 
society. Sach societies, when so organized and sanctioned, shall 
elect a president and other officers, and shall file in the office of the 
clerk of the county where such meeting shall be held, a copy of the 
constitution, by-laws and proceedings held at such meeting. 

§ 5. All the powers, privileges and immunities now conferred by 
law upon the State Medical Society and the State Homoeopathic 
Medical Society, and upon the county medical societies and upon the 
county homoeopathic medical societies, except granting the degree of 
doctor in medicine, are hereby conferred upon the several societies 
incorporated pursuant to this act; and the said societies shall be sub- 
ject to the duties and responsibilities to which State and county 
medical societies are subject under the laws of this State. 

The undersigned, being duly associated and becoming a corpora- 
tion, pursuant to said act, by the name and style of " The Eclectic 
Medical Society of the State of New York," have adopted the accom- 
panying code of by-laws ; and in order to declare, without equivoca- 
tion, the cardinal doctrines and usages by which we are distinguished, 
do each and severally subscribe and set forth the following 

Platfoem and Deolabation : 

Medical eclecticism comprises all truth which is contained in each 
of the various schools of medicine, and excludes all manifested error, 
whether pertaining to opinion or practice. It is the province of the 
physician to know and apply remedial agents which, according to his 
best knowledge, conform most exactly to the laws of physiology, and 
operate as auxiliaries to the healing power of nature ; rejecting those 
substances which are known to be baleful and poisonous, and to have 
for their employment neither necessity nor adequate justification. 
We accordingly exclude from our catalogue of medicijies, wholly and 
unqualifiedly, the several preparations and compounds of mercury, 
arsenic, lead and antimony, and discard also, as useless and inexcus- 
able, the practice of blood-letting. Other agents are known to be 
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objectionable, the use of which we accept on stlfferance, owing to the 
incomplete condition of medical knowledge. But we protest, at the 
same time, that we hope eventually to be able to adopt, in their stead, 
more efficient and harmless substitutes, adapted to an intelligent 
practice, and meeting every want of the medical profession. 

We are not desiring or endeavoring to lower the standard of scien- 
tific attainment. The physicians of our faith have added to the 
knowledge of materia medica^ and the proper methods of treating 
the sick, and amid obloquy and persecution elevated the practice of 
the healing art. We propose, by association and the maintenance of 
friendly relations, to strengthen each other in the prosecution of an 
honorable profession. 

We believe that knowledge makes its possessors liberal and frater- 
nal, and not partisan or exclusive. We accordingly accept no code 
of ethics which is at variance with the golden maxim : '' Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do y^ even so to them." Court- 
esy and justice we have a right to demand from others, and it is an 
oppression to endeavor to restrict any person in the employment of 
lawful measures to extend his field of honorable industry. Nor do 
we esteem any knowledge lightly, however it may have been con- 
tributed, which shall enable us to be, in any way, more useful in our 
vocation. The art of healing, like civilization itself, is daily improv- 
ing, expanding, and becoming more perfect. 

BY-LAWS. 

Abtiole I. 

The officers of this society shall be a president, vice-president, 
recording secretary, corresponding secretary and treasurer. The 
officers here named shall constitute the Board of Direotora of the 
society. The president, vice-president and recording secretary shall 
constitute the Oommittee on Publioation. 

There shall also be a Board of Censors, consisting of one member 
from each judicial district of the State represented in the member- 
ship of this society, and an additional member from the corporation 
and faculty of the Eclectic Medical College of the City of New York, 
and another from the Brooklyn Academy of Medicine ; but in case 
of absence of any censor at any meeting of the board the president 
may designate another member of the society to act in his place. 

All these officers shall be elected at the annual meeting by ballot, 
except that mode of choice shall be waived by unanimous consent. 
A majority of votes shall be necessary for a choice on the first ballot, 
but a plurality shall be sufficient at any ensuing ballot* 

Abtiole II. 

The president shall exercise all the functions usually devolving 
upon his office in parliamentary bodies and voluntary associations, 
except as the same may be modified by a resolution of the society. 
He shall appoint officers to fill all vacancies occurring when the 
society is not in session; he shall deliver a public address at the 
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annaal and semi-annnal meetings, or procnre other speakers for the 
occasion ; and he shall perform all other duties legitimately pertain- 
ing to the presiding officer. 

The vice-president shall be the temporary president of the society, 
exercising all the functions of the president in case of his absence 
from the sphere of his duties, death, disability or other disqualification. 

The recording secretary shall perform all acts required by the third 
section of the act of incorporation. He shall also receive all moneys 
due the society, and pay the same without delay to the treasurer ; he 
shall sign all credentials and diplomas of the society, issue notices of 
all meetings and cause them to be transmitted to the several members, 
and to the president and secretary of every auxiliary society, take 
charge of all books, pamphlets and other literature the property of 
the society, shall superintend the distribution of the annual transac- 
tions, and shall do all things duly required of him by the society. 

The corresponding secretary shall aid in the correspondence of the 
society, and shall also give such assistance to the recording secretary 
as he may require. 

The treasurer shall take charge of all moneys belonging to the 
society ; he shall pay all bills duly incurred and approved by the 
board of directors, and he shall report annually to the society the 
management and condition of its finances. 

The board of directors shalPmanage the corporate aflairs and general 
business of the society, examine all bills and charges, and procure 
suitable rooms for the accommodation of the society. Three directors 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, provided that 
the lawful notice shall have been given to all members of the board. 

Article III* 

The society shall consist of the permanent members whose names 
are now lawfully upon the roll, and who subscribe to the platform and 
declaration, and of delegates duly appointed by auxiliary societies 
which are not in arrears for dues to this society. New members may 
be added from time to time, on the nomination of the auxiliary socie- 
ties to which they respectively belong. 

The censors, or a majority of them, shall examine all candidates 
for membership, and shall report favorably in case that every such 
candidate holds the degree of doctor of medicine, or is a practitioner 
who has been in reputable practice for five years, and who is of good 
reputation for virtue, intelligence and sympathy with the purposes 
of this society, who is eligible to membership, and has been duly 
nominated by the auxiliary society to which he or she may belong. 
The society may also elect honorary members, not exceeding ten in 
any year, who shall have been proposed at a preceding meeting, and 
shall be the residents of another otate, or citizens ot this State not 
members of an auxiliary association, and shall be in other respects 
suitable candidates for membership. Permanent and honorary mem- 
bers shall be elected by ballot, and shall sign the constitution and 
by-laws, and shall pay ten dollars each to the recording secretary. If 
tnree or more ballots appear against a candidate, he shall be rejected. 
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A certificate or diploma of membersbip, both for permanent and 
faonorary members, shall be famiBhed to such members, duly signed 
by the president and secretary, and attested by the corporate seal of 
the society. 

Ad^ member may be officially censored, invited to resign his mem- 
bership, or expelled from the society for improper or unDrofessional 
conduct or a renunciation of the principles and fellowsnip of the 
society, by a vote of four-fifths of the permanent members of the 
society present at a regular meeting ; provided that a specific charge 
shall have been made at such meeting, in writing, or at a previous 
meeting ; also that the society shall have resolved to entertain such 
charge, and due notice shall have been given to the accused person 
that he may be present and defend himself if he shall so elect. Any 
member, except a non-resident of the State, voluntarily ceasing to 
belong to an auxiliary society, shall thereby cease to be a member of 
this society. But any member who shall have been dropped or 
excluded from membership, for any alleged cause, shall have tne right 
to serve a notice, within one year, upon the president of this society, 
who shall cause a review of said proceedings, either by special com- 
mittee or at a meeting of thi^ society, and the decision of tnis society, 
whether to set aside or to confirm the same, shall be final. 

Abtiole IV. 
Auxiliary societies, whose purposes are in unison with this society, 
may be organized, as prescribed in the fourth section of the charter, 
subject to the approval and sanction of this society, or of its board of 
directors, when the society is not in session, tipon authorization 
they shall pay the recording secretary five dollars as initiation fee. 
Every auxiliary society shall be entitled to three delegates annually, 
and to a delegate in addition for every ten members of such society 
in good standing; and may, in addition, nominate annually tour 
members, who are or have been delegates to this society, for perma- 
nent members of this society. Each Eclectic Medical College may 
also send two delegates to each annual session, who shall possess for 
one year all the powers, and be subject to all the obligations of mem- 
bers of the society. 

Abticlr V. 
At each annual meeting shall be appointed a nominating commit- 
tee who shall, in addition to the usual functions of such a committee, 
be charged with the duty of proposing the time and place for holding 
the next ensuing meeting, subject to the approval of the society. 

Abtiole VI. 
Fifteen members may constitute a quorum of the society. Three 
members may constitute a quorum of the board, provided such 
director shall have been notified of the time and place of meeting. 
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Abtiolb Vil. 

Amendment8. 
Proposals to alter or amend the constitntion or by-laws shall be 
presented in manuscript and read at a regular meeting, when they 
shall lie over until the next meeting, unless there is a unanimous 
desire to act upon them immediately ; but no alteration shall at any 
time be made, except by a vote of two-thirds of all t)ie members 
present. The laws of the State of New York regulating the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery, and other statutes applicable, shall be 
deemed a part of this constitution. 

abtiolb vin. 

Order of Busi/neaa. 

1. Calling the roll of members and delegates. 

2. Reading the minutes of the last meeting. 

3. Receiving propositions for permanent membership. 

4. Reports of officers. 

5. Reports of committees and action on the same. 

6. Reports of essayists and discussions. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

Abtiolb IX. 

Dues. 
At each annual meeting of the society each auxiliary society 
shall pay to the secretary an amount equivalent to fifty cents for 
each member of such auxiliary society as annual dues, and no 
delegation shall be received from any society in arrears. Permanent 
members, non-residents of this State and not connected with any 
auxiliary society, shall pay to the secretary two dollars annually as 
dues. 

Abtiolb X. 

This society shall appoint annually, at its regular election of officers, 
a committee of three, to be nominated by the chair and approved by 
a two-third vote of the members present, which committee shall be 
called the Advisory Committee. 

If, at any time, any member of this society, in the opinion of any 
other member, abuses the privileges granted by the code of ethics, 
complaint may be made against such member to the advisory com- 
mittee, and if, in the opinion of this committee, the complaint is 
well founded it shall notify the accused member that his case will be 
heard at a meeting appointed by the chairman of said committee ; 
that if the matter can be satisfactorily settled between the committee 
and the accused member, it shall not be brought publicly to the 
notice of the society, nor affect the standing of the accused member 
in the same; that if it be the cause of any insurmountable conflict 
of opinion between the accused and the committee, in consequence 
of which the case cannot be amicably adjusted, it may then be 
reported at thq first regular meeting of the society held thereafter ; 
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that after dae conBideration of the case at said meldting a resolution 
may be offered providing for taking a ballot at the next regular 
meeting on the question of censuring, suspending or expelling the 
recalcitrant member, and requiring the secretary to notify each mem- 
ber of the proposed action of the society ; that if, at this meeting, 
two-thirds of the members present shall vote for the suspendiog or 
expelling of the accused member the presiding officer shall formally 
announce to the society the result of the ballot, and if it be in favor 
of expulsion the name of such member shall be forthwith stricken 
from the roll and his membership in the society declared to be at 
that moment ended. 

No member of this society shall attempt to support any of his 
claims to medical success in any newspaper or other advertisement 
by announcing therein his connection with this society or any of its 
members, directlv or indirectly. 

The name of this society shall not be used in any pamphlet or 
book publication by any member without the consent, in w-iting, of 
the advisory committee ; that even this consent may be reconsidered 
and retracted by the committee at any meeting called by the chair- 
man of the same, if the publication is such, in the opinion of three 
or more members, as to damage the reputation of the society. Id 
the case of any such decision of the advisory committee the member 
feeling aggrieved may, if he choose, bring the question directly 
before any regular meeting of the society, at which the vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, for or against the question thus 
introduced, shall be finaL 
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CODE OF ETHICS 

EOLBCTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY OP THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Adopted Jazhjabt, 1878. 



Abtiolk I. 

The interests and rights of medical men are as dear to them as are 
those of any other class of citizens in this union to themselves ; they 
are entitled, by the Constitution of this republic, to the same freedom 
and privileges in moral, social, political and civil life as are individuals 

Sursuing any otiier vocation ; and any association or rules which would 
eprive them of the least portion of these rights and privileges are 
unwarranted usurpations, contrary to th0"8piiit and intent of our 
government, and, consequently, of no force in law or custom. 

Abttole II. 
The common rules and maxims of morality which are enjoined in 
the Bible, and have been recognized by the wise and virtuous at all 
times and in every civilized country, are comprehensive enough in 
their scope to meet all the contingencies and emergencies which, in 
a moral point of view, are likely to arise in the transaction of busi- 
ness and the interchange of thought and sentiment between man 
and man. 
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MEMBERS 



BOLEGTIG MEDICAL SOCIETY OP THE STATE OP NEW YORK, 

WiTB RBBIDKfOB AND DATB OF ADMISSION. 



Name. Besidence. Admitted. 

Arnold, Beuwiin F.,* 1864 

Allen, Paul W 1323 Fourth avenue, New York city, 1867 

Arnold, Josiah Syracuse, Onondaga county 1868 

Allen, JE Copenhagen, Lewis county 1870 

Archer, William { lO^Monticello avenue, Jersey City, | ^g^^ 

Allen, Stephen W Haverstraw, Rockland county 1874 

Brown, Charles K Troy, Rensselaer county 1864 

Bates, C. W Hempstead, Queens county 1864 

Backus, B. P Boston, Mass 1865 

Boskowitz, Herman . . . 137 Duffiold street, Brooklyn 1866 

Betts, James N ... Pulaski, Oswego county 1867 

Brooks, A. D Irving, Chautauqua county 1868 

Bell, William Seneca Castle, Ontario county 1870 

Burton, RoUin J.* 1869 

Bedortha, N Saratoga Springs, Saratoga county. . . 1871 

Brown, Charles* 1865 

Birch, Sylvanus J Orange, Mass 1874 

Barker, William 112 Fourth street, Brooklyn, E. D. . . 1874 

Brandretb, Benjamin . . Sing Sing, Westchester county 1874 

Bedortlia, B. T 152 Sixth street, Buffalo, N. Y 1874 

r> . _ T 1? i 121 West Eleventh street, New) ^^^^ 

Briggs,JamesE | y^^^ ^^^^ ' [ 1875 

Bolles, H. A Cortland, Cortland county 1875 

Crandall, R. P Greene, Chenango county 1865 

Chase, Daniel A Athol, Mass 1866 

^ XT n I Fifty-fifth street, near Third ave., ) -o^q 

Cooper, Henry C [ Brooklyn.... [ ^^^^ 

Chaney, E. T Liverpool, Onondaga county 1868 

Chapman, Jonathan B., South Richland, Oswego county 1868 

Chapman, B. F 164 Fort Greene place, Brooklyn 1870 

Carpenter, G. W Forestville, Chautauqua county 1871 

Cooper, George 456 State street, Brooklyn 1874 

Orowell, Willis E 1 Bainbridge street, Brooklyn 1874 
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Name. Reeidence. Admitted. 

Corbin, Sherman Port Leyden, Lewis county 1875 

Carter, Sidney S Newport, Herkimer county 1876 

Congreve, James M. . . Wappinger's Falls, Dutchess county, 1876 

Davis, Orin Attica, Wyoming county 1864 

Day, James 136 Noble street, Brooklyn, E. D 1869 

Davis, Frank B.* 1868 

Dye, John H Buffalo, Erie county 18T1 

Danelson, J. Edwin.. 120 Lexington ave.. New York city, 1868 

Douglass, David D. . . . Port Leyden, Lewis county 1874 

Durgan, John Oonesus Centre, Livingston county. . 1875 

Firth,HenryS | ^^|. D"^.^!^!^'*''^*^^'^^^^^^^ 1863 

Firth, Horatio E 453 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn 1864 

Eraser, Thomas R 114 Argyle street, Halifax, N. S 1864 

Fross, James Gilmour* • 1865 

Fenner, M. M Fredonia, Chautauqua county 1865 

Ford, Orin Saratoga Springs, Saratoga county . . 1867 

Foster, D. H Scottsburgh, Livingston county 1870 

Finkle, H. E.* 1871 

Foote, E. B 120 Lexington avenue. New York city, 1872 

Filkins, Morgan L 390 Madison avenue, Albany 1874 

Filkins, Welcome L. . . 340 Hamilton street, Albany 1874 

Fox, Albert Pawling, Dutchess county X?76 

Greenleaf, C. T Brewerton, Onondaga county 1868 

Gridley, Frank D Whitney's Point, Broome county . . . 1865 

Gazlay, H. C Cortland, Cortland county 1866 

Genung, B. M Brewerton, Onondaga county 1868 

Grose, Henry L Ballston Spa, Saratoga county ..... 1869 

Goodspeed, Helen A . . Worcester, Mass 1871 

Garland, George | ^^^o^;;^' '*;.'^*', '^^°^; ^^"^^^^^ ] 1874 

Gillett, E. H Turners, Orange county 1874 

Hamilton, Robert 12 Franklin street, Saratoga Springs, 1863 

Hadley, William W* 1863 

Harris, Thomas L Cazenovia, Madison county 1864 

Holland, J. G Sandy Hill, Washington county 1864 

Hamilton, Robert L* 1864 

Harding, C. L Nunda, Livingston county 1865 

Hawley, William H . . . Penn Yan, Yates county 1865 

Hawley, F. C Canandaigna, Ontario county 1865 

Hawley, J. A Canandaigua, Ontario county 1865 

Howard, Jonathan .... Linden, Genesee county 1865 

HuLBEBT, Joel C Livonia, Livingston county 1865 

Hermance, M 503 Fulton street, Brooklyn 1866 

Hart, Charles T* 1867 

Hay den, William R. . . Bedford Springs, Mass 1867 

Hayden, Maria B 437 Fourth avenue, New York city. , 1868 

Hanchett, S. D Chittenango, Madison county 1874 
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Name. BeBidence. Admitted. 

Harrison, Abraham . . . Corning Brown Row, Troy ^ . 1874 

Heaton, 0. E Mexico, Oswego county 1874 

Hanks, Daniel H Sonth Ballston, Saratoga county 1874 

Henry, John ^ 26 Harrison place, Troy 1875 

Horton, Levi E Towlesville, Steuben county 1875 

Hill, 0. Edward McGraw ville, Cortland county 1875 

Hewitt, George D . . . . Carthage, Jefferson county 1876 

Jones, William. ..... Newburgh, Orange county 1863 

Johnson, C. C Gowanda, Cattaraugus county 1868 

Jacob6on,A.E { ^ ^yn^K Vl^'^'A^: **^'!:l .'^^^^^ ^868 

Johnston, John H* 1871 

Johnson, Ira T Massachusetts 1874 

Janes, Charles A Horseheads, Chemung county 1874 

King, George W Saratoga Springs, Saratoga county . . 1867 

Kunze, E. E 606 Third avenue. New York city. . . 1869 

Kemter, Theodore H. . 170 North Salina street, Syracuse. . . 1876 

Lawrence, G. E Smyrna, Chenango county 1866 

Listen, Robert 115 Grand street, Albany 1874 

Uoyd, Charles Lawrence, Mass 1874 

Low, Phebe Liberty, Sullivan county 1874 

Lewis, Albert 242 Hudson street, Hoboken, N. J. . 1875 

Lownsbury, C. F Narvarino, Onondaga county 1875 

Leonard, Henry W. . . Camden, Oneida county 1876 

Lament, James West Henrietta, Monroe county .... 1876 

Martin, Josiah A Corner Fourth and River streets,Troy, 1863 

Marsh, N. F Ellington, Chautauqua county 1869 

Millington, S Rome, Oneida county 1874 

Murphy, Wm. W Liberty, Sullivan county 1874 

Mortimore, S. E 511 Third avenue, New York city . . 1874 

Mattocks, J. E Sing Sing, Westchester county 1874 

McCourt, Peter J 104 Third street, Troy 1875 

Maxon, F. C Chatham Village, Columbia county, 1875 

Newton, Robert S . . . . { ^^T^^cif;''^"''^^"*'; '*'''''.^*'^ \ 1863 

Newby, George j ^^YoRy^!^**""^^^^^^ T^l !^'T 

Neef, Jacob F 84 Schuyler street, Albany '. 1874 

Nims, Wm. W Yates block, Syracuse 1874 

xr- • ^« Ttr«.v i 336 West Thirtieth street. New ) - ^nn 
Nivison, Mark J y^^^ ^.^^ > J 1876 

Owen, Reuben H Haverstraw, Rockland county 1863 

Owen, John W Low ville, Lewis county 1875 

Pease, Harmon 105 Union street, Schenectady 1863 

Preston, Geo. H* 1865 

Parsons, A. P Forestville, Chautauqua county 1866 

Pierce, R. V Buffalo, Erie county 1868 

Pnrdie, A. J. N Otselic, Chenango county 1871 



1864 
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Name. Besidence. 

Palmer, Napoleon* 1874 

Phelps, Lovie J 91 East Genesee street, Syracuse. . . • 1876 

QuacKenbush, T. W. . . Fort Edward, Washington coanty . . . 1876 

Kega, John A Belleville, Jefferson county 1867 

Robens, Thomas Valatie, Columbia county • . . . . 1866 

Roe, Sylvester, Jr Wappinger's Falls, Dutchess connty . 1869 

Russell, Andrew W* 1868 

Stow, Benjamin J . . . . 213 Nassau street, Brooklyn '. 1863 

Smith, Dennis E 131 Fort Greene place, Brooklyn . • . 1863 

Stanton, Lyman* 1863 

Sharp, James J Tuscarora, Livingston county 1865 

Salisbury, E. E* 1868 

Salisbury, J. A Corry, Penn 1868 

Southworth, O. L Leonardsville, Madison county 1868 

Stillman, Asa G Pawling ave., Troy, Rensselaer county 1873 

Spiegel, Christian Utiea, Oneida county 1874 

Spamding, D. L Summit, Schoharie county 1874 

Smith, Samuel J Cambridge, Washington county 1876 

Thayer, William D . . . Fabius, Onond^ county 1864 

Tuthill, Samuel Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county 1864 

Taylor, G. W Princeton, Bureau county. 111 1864 

Thompson, CD...... Oil City, Penn 1868 

Tyler, James Brockport, Monroe county 1870 

VanValkenburgh, J. . . Sharon, Schoharie county 1863 

Venoge, Leon de Eldred, Sullivan county 1874 

Wheeler, John D Middleburgh, Schoharie county 1864 

Wilson, James Owego, Tioga county 1864 

Watson, Jesse Fulton, Oswego county 1865 

Ward,LumanA* 1865 

Wilcocks, D 650 Fourth avenue, Brooklyn 1866 

Westeott, James J Norwich, Chenango county 1868 

Wilder, Alexandeb. . 1 Livingston place, New York city. . 1869 

Wolff, Gabriell 1 251 East Tenth street. New York city 1874 

Wilson, John Broadway, East Albany 1874 

Westeott, J. Henry . . . Norwich, Chenango county 1874 

Weaber, William H. . . | ^^^Sw YoKty . .?^. .^!^!^ *.T.' } ^^^^ 
Toung, G. Curson Valatie, Columbia county 1876 

HONOKABY MbHBBBS. 

Walter Burnam Massachusetts. 

John Sto we* * Massachusetts. 

W. Byrd Powell* Kentucky. 

John M. Scudder , . Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Orin E. Newton Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Joseph R. Buchanan Louisville, Ky. 

J. Wesley Johnson* Hartford, Conn. 

John King Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Lorenso E. Jones Frbana, Ohio. 

W. R. Prince* New York. 

Horatio G. Newton Boston, Mass. 

William Hitcbman , Liverpool, England. 

Edwin Freeman Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. B. Westcott Chicago, 111. 

G. L. Whitford. . : Coldwater, Mich. 

E. J. Mattocks Troy, N. T. 

Simon P. Taft Newark, N. J. 

Henry Wohlgemuth Springfield, HI. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF THB 

PIFTBBNTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE ECLECTIC MBDICAX 
SOCIETY OF THE STATE OP NEW YORK. 



EoLEOTio College, New York City, ) 
Wednesday, October 18, 1876. f 



The Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New York assembled 
in the Eclectic Medical College of the city of New York, on Wednes- 
day, October 18, 1876, at 10 a. m., and was called to order by the 
president, Thomas L. Harris, M. D., of Cazenovia. 

Prayer was offered by Eev. Jacob F. Neef, M. D., of Albany. 

The roll of membership was called and a quorum ascertained to be 
present. 

The names of the board of censors were called, of whom Alexander 
Wilder, M. D., of New York, Wm. Jones, M. D., of Newburgh ; 
Thomas Bobens, M. D., of Yalatie, and Chas. A. Janes, M. D., of 
Horseheads, were present. Motion for appointment of substitutes 
was offered by Alexander Wilder, M. D., seconded and carried. 

The president appointed, as substitutes, James E. Briggs, M. D., 
of New York city ; G. E. Lawrence, M. D., of Smyrna, and Benja- 
min J. Stow, M. D., of Brooklyn. 

List of auxiliary bodies was then called by the secretary for the 
purpose of presenting the credentials of delegates. 

The Hudson Biver District Society presented the following names 
as delegates, viz. : Samuel Tuthill, M. D., of Poaghkeepsie ; E. A. 
Bichards, M. D., of Pouglikeepsie ; Albert Fox, M. D., of Pawling, 
and James M. Congreve, M. D., of Wappinger's Falls. 

Drs. Bichards, I ox, and Congreve were nominated for permanent 
membership. 

The Eclectic Medical College of the city of New York named the 
following delegates: James M. Comins, M. D., of New York city ; 
Mark Nivison, M. D., of New York city ; the latter for permanent 
membership. 

The Eclectic Medical Society of the city of New York presented 
the following : George W. fioskowitz, M. D., H. G. Von Lillien- 
schiold, M. D., Alfred S. Jones, M. D., C. A. Downing, M. D., and 
A. D. Gaillard, M. D. ; presenting the name of Dr. A. D. Gaillard 
forpermanent membership. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine named as delegates : Willis 
Orowell, M. D., S. M. Hersey, M. D., and 0. E. Griswold, M. D. 
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Dre. B. M, Hersey and 0. E. Griswold were recommended for per- 
manent membership. 

The Central New York Eclectic Medical Society the following : 
A. C. Taylor, M. D., of Scriba; H. A. Bolles, M. JD., of Cortland; 
James N. Betts, M. D., of Pnlaski ; J. D. Kellner, M. D., of Utica ; 
W. W. Niins, M. D., of Syracuse : 0. 8. Huntington, M. D., of 
Liverpool ; F. D. Gridley, M. D., of Whitney's Point ; J. H. Kemter, 
M. D., and Mrs. L. J. Phelps, M. D., both of Syracuse. 

This society nominated, for permanent membership, Dr. A. C. 
Taylor, J. D. Kellner, C. S. Huntington and T. H. Kemter. 

The minutes of the last session were read by the secretary, and, 
upon motion, approved. 

The secretary. Dr. J. Edwin Danelson, of New York city, pre- 
sented his annual 

REPORT. 

Nbw Yoek Cnr, October 18, 1876. 

It is again my privilege to review the proceedings of this society 
and its auxiliaries. The task is an easy one when changes are 
occurring, when stirring events are transpiring, and when principles 
are assailed or a ehange of policy advocated, but it is much more 
difficult to report steady progress, which like the tree that has per- 
formed all its changes of a season, leaves nothing but an additional 
annular ring to mark its increased strength and bulk, and the passage 
of another summer. The record can be condensed into a single line ; 
all is peace, harmony and improvement. This is literally true, with 
perhaps a single exception, and that but a trifling one. I refer to the 
impracticability in carrying out the resolution passed by this body at 
its last session, making it tne duty of the auxiliary societies to issue 
licenses to practice medicine and surgery for only one year, and 
renewable, if thought proper, at the end of such term. These, you 
will remember, were to be issued by this society, bearing the signa- 
tures of its president and secretary, and its corporate seal. The 
majority of the auxiliary societies have been to considerable expense 
in lithographing diplomas and licenses, and perfecting suitable seals. 
It is a mooted question whether a one year license is not a perpetual 
license, meeting all the demands of the statute. Again, from a 
careful observation of most all applications occuring during the past 
year, I discover that in a majority of cases, the applicant presents 
his name for membership. To secure this an examination is necessary. 
If successful, a certificate is issued stating that the party has been 
examined by a board of censors of an incorporated county medical 
society, and this must be accepted by other societies of whatever 
school of practice, as evidence of the owner's professional attaia- 
ments; All things considered, and particularly as it is the only bar 
to the perfect harmony between this society and its auxiliaries, I 
must recommend the repeal of the resolution. This lesson may be 
a valuable one in teaching us to be less hasty and inconsiderate in 
legislation. 

Licenses have been printed to accord with the resolution of this 
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body, but the secretary 'has not as yet issued any, preferring to wait 
the action of the society. The following is a copy : 

ECLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK. 

Seobetabt's Office, 1 

NewTorJcdty, 187 J 

This is to certify tliat of the of in the 

county of having been duly examined by the board of 

censors of the eclectic medical society of an 

auxiliary society of this corporation, and declared by them to be a 
suitable and competent person for the practice of medicine in its 
usual departments, we, the president and secretary of this society, in 
pursuance of the resolution of this society adopted October 22, 1875, 
and pursuant to chapter 436 of the Laws of 1874, do hereby license 

the said as a physician and practitioner of medicine 

for the space of one year from this date, at which period the author- 
ity conferred by this instrument, if not renewed or sooner recalled 
and annulled, shall determine and become forever void. 

President. 

Secretary. 

There is another point I deem worthy of your consideration. 
The last lines of article 3 read : ^^Any member, except a non-resident 
of the State, ceasing to belong to an auxiliary society, shall thereby 
cease to be a member of this society." This rule was embodied as a 
financial measure, hoping thereby to secure to the auxiliary societies 
the dues of members, a part of which would reach this organization. 
The withdrawal was understood to be voluntary. Shall not this 
article be qualified so that membership in this society may not be 
jeopardized by any action of an auxiliary for an ofEense that may be 
deemed by this body insufficient to warrant such a penalty ? I would 
suggest that changes be made so that it will read : Any member, 
except a non-resident, voluntarily ceasing to belong to an auxiliary 
society shall thereby cease to be a member of this society. 

The board of examiners representing this school of practice, and 
who have the authority to grant the university degree of doctor of 
medicine, have organized during the past year, but, up to this date, 
have not been assembled by the order of the board of regents. 

The executive committee of this society was requested to meet in 
Albany on the first Tuesday in May. It was, however, deemed inex- 
pedient to hold the session, as it was quite doubtful whether a major- 
ity of the committee could be convened ; besides, no other business 
was likely to be presented than the resolution referred by this body 
to them. Their report is completed, and will be presented at this 
session. 

In compliance with your wishes, all the books composing the 
libraries of this society have been placed in cases in the college 
building. 
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The following is a list of the volumes in ray hands at the present 
time: 

Permanent Library. 

Copies. 

Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, S. N. Y., volumes I, II 

and III, bound together 3 

Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, S. N. Y., volume II ... . 2 
Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, S. N. Y., volume III ... 5 
Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, S. N*. Y., volume IV. ... 5 

Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, S. N. Y., volume V 5 

Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, S. N. Y., volume VI .... 5 
Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, S. N. Y., volume VII . . 5 
Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, S. N. Y., volume Vlll. . 5 

Transactions Medical Society, S. N. Y., edition of 1869 2 

Transactions Medical Society, S. N. Y., edition of 1870 4 

Transactions Medical Society, S. N. Y., edition of 1871 8 

Transactions Medical Society, S. N. Y., edition of 1872 

Transactions Homcbopathic Medical Society, edition of 1866. . . 
Transabtions Homosopathic Medical Society, edition of 1868. . . 
Transactions HomoBopathic Medical Society, edition of 1870. .. 
Transactions Homoeopathic Medical Society, edition of 1871 . . . 
Transactions Homoeopathic Medical Society, edition of 1874:. . . 

Eclectic Medical Review, volume 3 

Eclectic Medical Review, volume 4 

Eclectic Medical Review, volume 5 

Eclectic Medical Review, volume 7 

Total number of volumes 67 

Distributing Library. 

Copies. 

Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, volume III 16 

Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, volume IV 14 

Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, volume V 311 

Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, volume VI .' 104 

Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, volume VII 99 

Transactions Eclectic Medical Society, volume VIII 120 

Total number of volumes 664 



A statement is herewith submitted of the disposition made of vol- 
umes VII and VIII, which have been placed in my keeping as 
librarian : 

Volume VII. 

CoplM. 

Received from printer 500 

Accounted for at the last annual meeting , 366 
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OopiM. 

Paid treasurer October 21, 1875, for 3 

Presented to the press 2 

Sent to Centennial exhibition 1 

Sent to Congressional Library 1 

Included in present report at one dollar each 28 

Volumes on hand 99 

500 

Volume VIII. ""^ 

Received from printer 400 

Paid treasurer, October 21, 1875, for .^ 70 

Presented to reporters 5 

Wra. Hitchman 1 

Library of Congress 1 

Centennial exhibition 1 

Macon Medical Journal I 

St. Louis Medical Journal and College. ...... 3 

Chicago Medical Journal and College 2 

New Jersey Medical Journal 1 

Cincinnati Medical Journal and College 2 

Placed in permanent library 5 

Included in present report at one dollar each 188 

Volumes on hand * 120 

40t) 



But a single book has been lost during the year. I refer to vol- 
ume 6 of the Eclectic Medical Review ; this was taken during my 
absence and before the cases were secured with a lock. 

In consequence of a few societies not responding to your request, 
it has not been possible to complete a calendar of the meetings of all 
the societies. The data, as far as received, will be found in connec- 
tion with the lists of officers and members of each of the societies at 
the close of volume IX. 

In issuing the announcement of this meeting the secretary has 
requested the members to ascertain if they have the series of Trans- 
actions in full, and if not to order them at once. As you will notice 
by the above report the number of volumes is rapidly diminishing 
every year, and it will not be long before some of the numbers are 
completely exhausted. 

Rkokipts. 
Tour secretary submits the ibllowing detailed statement of the 
cash receipts and expenditures since the last annual meeting : 
Received from members for annual dues: 

1875, Nov. 1. D. H. Foster $2 00 

5. T. R. Fraser 2 00 

12. N. F. Marsh 2 00 

Dec. 6. Orin Ford 2 00 
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1876, Feb. 15. H. L. Grose $0 60 

March 23. B. P. Backus 2 00 

25. J. G. Holland 2 00 

Oct. 17. P.W.Allen 2 00 

■f otal dues from members $14: 50 

Auxiliary Societies. 
Beceived from auxiliary societies in payment of annual dues: 

1875, Nov. 4. Sullivan County Society $5 50 

17. Oswego County Society 8 00 

1876, Jan. 6. Brooklyn Academy of Medicine 14 00 

Aug. 12. Genesee Vallev District Society 15 00 

Sept. 18. Erie District Society 9 00 

29. XXIII Senatorial District Society (bal.). . 1 50 

29. Susquehanna District Society 18 00 

Oct. 9. New York City Society 22 50 

14. Eastern District Society 5 00 

Total dues from auxiliary societies $98 50 

Initiation Fees. 

1876, Jan. 26. Albert Lewis s $10 00 

29. Samuel J. Smith 10 00 

Feb. 4. H. A. BoUes 10 00 

5. T. W. Quackenbush 10 00 

March 4. Simon P. Taft 10 00 

6. C. E. Hill 10 00 

June 20. W. H. Weaber 10 00 

Total initiation fees $70 00 

Diploma Feb. 
1875, Dec. 7. John W. Owen $5 00 

Vol. VII. """^""^ 

Total receipts for copies sold $345 00 

Paid treasurer October 22, 1874 $86 00 

Paid treasurer October 20, 1875 228 00 

Paid treasurer October 21, 1875 3 00 

317 00 

Balance $28 00 

Vol. VIII. """^"^ 

Total receipts for copies sold $258 00 

Paid treasurer October 21, 1875 70 00 

Balance $188 00 
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Total Receipts. 

Dues of members $14 60 

Dues of auxiliary societies 98 50 

Initiation fees 70 00 

Diploma fee 5 00 

Transactions, volume VII : 28 00 

Transactions, volume VIII 188 00 

Total $4:04 00 



DlSBUBSEMENTS. 

Stationery f $1 30 

Cases, cartage and freight 7 70 

Express charges 6 10 

Postage on letters, manuscript, etc. . . •. 23 92 

Postage on notices of annual meeting 3 79 

Postage on notices of arrears 1 41 

Postage on volumes sent to journals and colleges 2 42 

Traveling expenses 7 70 

Help on library 3 00 

Lock on library 2 00 

Telegram 30 

1878, Dec. 15. Paid Dr. A. Wilder, treasurer 25 00 

1876, Feb. 5. Paid Dr. A. Wilder, treasurer 125 00 

June 12. Paid Dr. A. Wilder, treasurer 75 00 

20. Paid Dr. A. Wilder, treasurer 10 00 

Oct. 2. Paid Dr. A. Wilder, treasurer 75 00 

13. Paid Dr. A. Wilder, treasurer 25 00 

18. Paid Dr. A. Wilder, treasurer 10 36 

Total $404 00 



I have the honor to be. 

Very respectfully yours. 

J. EDWIN DANELSON, 

Secretary. 

The report of the treasurer was called for and presented : 
KooMS OF EoLKCTio Medioal Sooiety of the State of New Yokk, \ 
No. 1 Livingston Place, > 

New Tobk City, October 18, 1876. ) 
The treasurer of tlie Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New 
York for the official year, just closing, begs leave to submit herewith 
his annual report. The iigures speak for themselves, and indicate 
that the society is financially prosperous. 

ALEXANDER WILDER, Treasurer. 
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CoLEono Medical Sooibty of the State of New Yobk, To Alex- 
ander Wilder, Treasurer ^ Dr. 

1875, Oct. 21. Bill of Weed, Parsons ife Co $308 00 

Janitor of common council chambers. ... 10 00 

Reporter *. 16 00 

A. Wilder, former secretary 40 00 

J. Edwin Danelson, secretary for 1874-76 150 00 

1876, Feb. 7. J. Edwin Danelson, secretary for 1874-75 60 00 

H. H. B. Anp^ell, 1 ream letter heads 4 25 

J. F. Trow & Son's, binding eight volumes 

Transactions 12 00 

May 1. H. H. B. Angell, printing blank certificates 4 00 

June 3. T. R. Darley, 1,000 printed envelopes 8 25 

Sept. 22. H. H. B. Angell, 400 notices of annual 

meeting 4 00 

Oct. 16. J. Edwin Danelson, salary 1875-76 200 00 

18. Balance in treasury 75 96 

Total $876 46 

Or. 

1875, Oct. 21. Received ofC.T.GreenleafjM.D., former 

treasurer $275 10 

J. Edwin Danelson, secretary 256 00 

Dec. 15. N. r. Society for books 25 00 

1876, Feb, 7. J. Edwin Danelson, secretary 125 00 

June 13. J. Edwin Danelson, secretary 75 00 

21. W. H. Weaber, fee 10 00 

Oct. 3. J. Edwin Danelson, secretary 75 00 

14. J. Edwin Danelson, secretary 25 00 

18. J. Edwin Danelson, secretary 10 36 

Total $876 46 

The report of the treasurer and the secretary's report, as far as it 
relates to finances, were, upon motion, ordered to be referred to a 
finance committee. 

* The president a ppo inted as a finance committee : D. E. Smith, M. 
D., of Brooklyn ; W. R. Hayden, M. D., of Bedford Springs, Mass., 
and Samuel Tuthill, M. D., of Poughkeepsie. 

Alexander Wilder, M. D., moved that the delegates of different 
societies be invited to take seats with us and be received as delegate 
members. Carried. 

The board of censors presented a report, which was read by Alex- 
ander Wilder, M. D. They approved of the names of delegates as 
far as they have been received ; and they nominated for permanent 
membership: Drs. E. A. Richards, A. Fox, J. M. Congreve, M. 
Nivison, A. D. Gaillard, 0. E. Qriswold, A. C. Taylor, J. D. Kelluer, 
C. S. Huntington and T. H. Kemter. 
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Dr. Pease was appointed as teller of the ballot-box. 

The following were elected to permanent membership: E. A. 
Richards, M. D., of Ponghkeepsie ; A. Fox, M. D., of Pawling ; J. 
M. Oongreve, M. D., of Wappinger's Falls ; M. Nivison, M. D., of 
New York City ; 0. E. Griswold, M. D., of Brooklyn ; A. C. Taylor, 
M. D., of Seriba ; J. D. Kellner, M. D., of [Jtica ; 0. S. Huntington, 
M. D., of Liverpool ; A. D. Gaillard, M. D., of New York city, and 
T. H. Kemter, if. D., of Syracuse. 

Dr. Danelson spoke as follows : The members of this society 
can hardly over appreciate the efforts of Dr. Knnze in his experiments 
with the Cacti ; he has taken great care in presenting reports and 
giving us pictures of the Night-blooming Cereus, the latter of which 
could only be obtained by freezing the flower while in full bloom. 
He has attempted this operation just before it bloomed, but the flower 
failed to come to perfection. His experiments with the Cacti will 
place his name among the first botanists in the United States. He is 
now at work upon another species, the C. triangularis, and also apon 
the Eucalyptus Globulus. 

Voted to adjourn to two p. m. 

FiEST Day. — Afteenoon Session. 

The society convened pursuant to adjournment, and was called to 
order by Dr. Harris. 

The reports of committees were called for by Dr. Harris. 

The committee appointed to examine the accounts of the treasurer 
and secretary reported that they had found them correct. It was 
moved and seconded that the report be accepted and the committee 
discharged. Motion prevailed. 

The following papers were reported by title: Transactions of Sul- 
livan County Society, February ninth, July eleventh. Transactions 
of Oswego Conntv Society, June sixth. Transactions of Southern 
Tier, March eighth, June fourteenth, September thirteenth. Annual 
Address, by A. Force, M. D. Transactions of Saratoga District 
Society, June twentieth. Diseases and Conditions Peculiar to Old 
Age, by W. H. Erwin. Trichina Spiralis, by A. R. Tiel. Nervous 
Irritation, by Dr. Wm. Jones. Transactions of The Eclectic Med- 
ical and Surgical Society of the State of Michigan. 

Dr. Wilder spoke of the two societies in Michigan, and moved 
that this society be empowered to include in its Transactions their 
reports, but pass no judgment as to the differences between them. 
Seconded and carried. 

The committee appointed to prepare resolutions respecting the 
deaths of Napoleon Palmer, M. D., of Brooklyn, and John Stowe, 
M. D., of Lawrence, Mass, submitted their report. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting of the Eclectic Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York to prepare resolutions of 
respect to the memory of the late John Stowe, M. D., of Lawrence, 
Mass., respectfully submit the following : 

Resolved^ That the Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New 
York, testily their sorrow at the death of Dr. John Stowe, whom we 
had learned to esteem as a man of probity, cul^n]|[!e|^gr^^^^gm^merit 
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of a high order and one of the foremost members of our school of 
practice. 

Sesolvedj That we regard his death as a loss which we cannot hope 
to supply, either as a physician, a citizen, a neighbor or as a fellow- 
worker in every laudable enterprise. 

Hesolved^ That we extend our hearty sympathy to his kindred and 
family in this their bereavement, honoring, with them, his memory, 
his personal worth, and his praiseworthy career, and aware that we 
shall not soon find his superior in those qualities which constitute a 
genuine manhood. 

ALEXANDER WILDER, 
J. EDWIN DANELSON, 

Committee. 

No. 1 Livingston Plaob, New Yobk, October 18, 1876. 
• The undersigned having been appointed at the last annual meet- 
ing, to prepare resolutions of respect to the memory of the late Dr. 
Palmer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., respectfully submit the following, with 
the usual recommendation for their adoption : 

Hesolvedy That the death of the late Napoleon Palmer, a member 
of this society, whom we cordially esteemed and with whom we had 
believed and hoped that we would often meet in personal and official 
association, has inspired us with emotions of profound regret. 

Hesohyed^ That our sympathies are extended to his friends and 
family in this their loss, with the hope that tifne may mitigate their 
grief, and bring them that consolation which alleviates every woe. 

A. WILDER, 

J. EDWIN DANELSON, 

Committee, 

Dr. Wilder said, " the reputation of Dr. Stowe has spread not only 
over his own State, but he has become widely knowrt throughout the 
country ; he was highly esteemed not only in Massachusetts, but 
wherever he was known. He was one of the few men wliom we 
would wish never to die, however long he might live. There was 
DO public enterprise with which it did not seem as though he ought 
to be connected, and all that was necessary to carry it through was to 
insure his co-operation. I do not expect to see his successor, and, 
while testifying to his high character, as Well as that of Dr. Palmer, 
I move that the resolutions be accepted and copies of the same be 
sent to their families." Seconded by Dr. Tuthill. Motion prevailed. 

The executive committee presented the following report : 

New York City, Octoler 17, 1876. 
Members of the Edectio Medical Society of the State of New York : 

Gkntlkmbk. — The undersigned, comprising the executive com- 
mittee of this society, to whom was referred the decision of the 
question respecting the jurisdiction of the auxiliaries of this society, 
have unanimously adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved^ That the constitution be interpreted that the jurisdiction 
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of the auxiliaries of this society be paramount in the respective 
districts, and that hereafter it be illegal and invalid to receive 
members in one society who reside in the boundaries of another, and 
have been there rejected as members ; also 

Heaolvedy That a physician living in the jurisdiction of one 
society, whether a member or not of such society, cannot legally con- 
nect himself with any other auxiliary society unless he has ^rst 
obtained permission of the society in whose district he resides. 

T. L. HARRIS, President 

D. E. SMITH, Vice-President. 

J. ED. DANELSON, Secretary. 

ALEX. WILDER, Treasurer. 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the executive com- 
mittee be accepted. The motion prevailed. 

The president called for reports of any committees that might b^ 
prepared. The following was presented : 

Rkpoet or CoMMnTBE ON Memorial Volume. 

This committee, which has been continued with some variation in 
membership for the past two years, has as yet no progress to report. 
Such has been the financial condition of the country it has not been 
thought prudent to enter upon a work like the one in contemplation. 
When business revives, and patients shall become able to pay com- 
pensating fees, we believe that such a volume as the society has had 
in view will be a great addition to our eclectic literature, and of value 
as a book of reference. We ask that this committee be discharged, 
in order that the attention of the society may not be unnecessarily 
occupied with its fruitless reports. When times and circumstances 
become more propitious, another, and, we trust, more efficient com- 
mittee may be appointed. 

(Signed) E. B. FOOTE, M. D., Chairman. 

J. ED. DANELSON. . 

ALEX. WILDER. 

Moved by Dr. Smith, of Brooklyn, and seconded by Dr. Owens, 
of Lowville, that the report be received and the committee discharged. 
Carried. 

Dr. Danelson offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Hesolvedj That members two years in arrears who do not settle 
their accounts before the printing of the next volume of Transactions 
be dropped from the roll of membership. 

Dr. Danelson spoke of the impracticability of carrying out the 
one-year license resolution, and said action would be necessary to 
rescind the resolution. 

Dr. Jones moved that the resolution in question be repealed. 

After considerable discussion a resolution was passed rescinding 
previous action of the State society in regard to granting a license 
for only one year. 
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Upon motion it was 

Hesdved^ That the secretary be hereby directed to present a copy 
of the ninth volume of Transactions to the American Medical Col- 
lege at Macon, the Eclectic Medical Institute at Cincinnati, the 
Bennett Medical College at Chicago, the Eclectic College at St.. 
Louis, the president of the National Eclectic Medical Association ; 
and, also, the secretaries of the respective State Eclectic Medical 
Societies, the editors of the eclectic medical periodicals, the library 
of congress and the library of the New York Historical Society, at 
the discretion of the secretary. 

Dr. Danelson moved that the treasurer be instructed to pay the 
bill for the printing of volume IX of the Transactions if approved by 
the treasurer and secretary. Seconded and carried. 

Dr. Firth read a paper entitled " The Early History of the Prac- 
tice of Eclectic Meaicipe in New York." 

The secretary submitted, by title, the following papers : 

Diphtheria, by Jf^mes Tyler, M. D. ; Cancer of the Womb, Chloro- 
form and Ether, by C. Spiegel, M. D. ; Transactions of the Central 
New York Society, June fourteenth ; The physician of the Past and 
Present, by A. J. Butterfield ; Transactions of Black River District 
Society, June eleventh and August eighteenth. 

The Saratoga District Society presented the following names as 
delegates : T. W. Quackenbush, M. D., of Fort Edward ; F. A. W. 
Eivet, M. D., of Bloomingdale ; J. Henry, M. D., of Troy ; S. S. 
Carter, M. D., of Newport ; O. C. Gage, M. D., of Saratoga Springs, 
and D. H. Hanks, M. D., of South ^allston, recommending S. S. 
Carter, M. D., for permanent membership. 

Black River District Society named Drs. G. D. Hewitt of Carthage, 
J. W. Owen of Lowville, A. L. Nichols of Barnes' Corners, A. P. 
Hale of Adams and J. W. Sargent of Woodville as delegates, pre- 
senting Drs. Hewitt and Hale for permanent membership. 

After a short recess the board oi censors reported favorably upon 
S. N. Hersey, M. D., of Brooklyn ; C. H. Archer, M. D., of Union 
Hill, N. J. ; Mrs. L. J. Phelps, M. D., of Syracuse ; S. S. Carter, 
M. D., of Newport ; A. P. Hale, M. D., of Adams, and George D. 
Hewitt, M. D., of Carthage. Ballot was taken and each of the 
nominees were elected. 

R. E. Kunze, M. D., of New York city, read a paper upon 
"Cereus triangularis." 

Upon motion it was 

Resolved^ That a copy of the constitution, and of the proceedings 
of the present meeting of this society be transmitted to the secretary 
of the National Eclectic Medical Association, with a request that 
the same be included in the published transactions of that body ; 
also, that copies be sent to the editors of the Eclectic Medical Jour- 
nals, printed at Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 

It was upon motion also, 

ResoJ/vedy That this society appoint ten delegates to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Eclectic Medical Association in 
1877 ; and that said delegates be iostrncted to propose and main- 
tain such a chanfi^e in the constitution of that body as shall make IIlt^ 
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a representative organizatioD, holding distinct and properly-defined 
relations to the State societies, and such as are essential to their 
mntnal efficiency. 

In accordance with the above, the president appointed the follow- 
ing delegates : 

Prof. T. W. Allen, of New York city ; Wm. Jones, M. D., of 
Newburgh ; J. Edwin Danelson, M, D., of New York city ; M. M. 
Fenner, M. D., of Fredonia ; Thomas L. Harris, M. D., of Caz6no- 
via ; R. S. Newton, M. D., of New York city ; B. J. Stow, M. D., 
of Brooklyn ; Samuel Tuthill, M. D., of Poughkeepsie ; Richtrayer 
Hubbell, M. D., of Harpersfield; Joel 0. Hulburt, M. D., of 
Livonia. 

Dr. Harris called for the report of the committee on pharmaco- 
poeia ; Dr. Newton, the chairman of the committee, not being 
present, on motion of Dr. Wilder it was voted that this committee 
remain over for one year. 

Dr. Harris called for the advisory committee ; the secretary read 
from the by-laws the duties of this committee. In the absence of the 
chairman. Dr. Stow said he was a member, but he had no report to 
make, as all has been peace and harmony during the past year. 

The committee on legislative action was called. Dr. Filkins, the 
chairman, made a verbal report, that the assembly passed through a 
bill which was obnoxious ; Dr. Newton so telegraphed me ; I advised 
with the Senate and there the matter ended. 

Dr. Smith presented a paper entitled " History and Therapeutic 
Properties of Castanea Vesca." 

Dr. J. W. Owen, reported by title, two papers, one on " Fever," 
and one on " Temperaments." 

Dr. W. R. Hayden has a paper on " Nerve Force,." which he will 
hand to the secretary. 

Dr. Danelson moved that the last section of article 3 of the by- 
laws be amended by introducing the word " voluntarily," so that it 
shall read, " any member, except a non-resident of the State, volun- 
tarily ceasing to belong to an auxiliary society, shall thereby cease 
to be a member of this society." Question discussed and the motion 
laid over till to-morrow. 

The Susquehanna District Society presented the following list of 
delegates : K. Hubbell, M. D., of Harpersfield ; T. J. Kilmer, M. D., 
Schoharie; A. D. Reynolds, M. D., of Oneonta ; J. .Chase, M. D., 
of Wamerville ; Wm. Howland, M. D., of Maple Valley and P. A. 
Allen, M. D., of Lawyersville ; presenting Dr. Hubbell for perma- 
nent membership. 

Dr. R. Hubbell was reported favorably by the board of censors, 
and upon ballot was elected to permanent membership. 

Adjourned to 7 p. m. 

First Day — Evening Session. 

At the evening session the annual address was delivered by thd 
president. Dr. Thomas L. Harris, of Cazenovia ; also addresses by 
Dr. Wm. Archer, of Jersey City, and others. 
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Sboonx) Dat — Morning Session. 

Dr. Wilder moved the adoption of the resolution offered yesterday 
by Dr. Danelson, in regard to inserting the word " voluntarily," in 
the last section of article three of tlie by-laws. The question was 
discussed with considerable animation and adopted. 

Dr. Wilder then offered as an amendment : But any member who 
shall have been dropped or excluded from membership for any alleged 
cause, shall have the right to serve a notice within one year, upon 
the president of this society, who shall cause a review of said pro- 
ceedings, either by special committee or at a meeting of this society, 
and the decision of this society, whether to set aside or to confirm the 
same, shall be final. 

The secretary presented the following essays by title : " Tubercular 
Peritonitis — a case in practice ;" also, " Qualified Materialism," by 
Wm. Hitchman, M. D., of Liverpool, England ; " -^sculapius, 
Paracelsus and Cagliostro," by Alexander Wilder, M. D., of iTew 
York City. 

The Sullivan County Society presented the following list of dele- 
gates : Drs. Wm. Darman and A. J. Smith. 

The Oswego County Society offered H. W. Leonard, M. D., J. W. 
Manwarren, M. D., J. B. Chapman, M. D., J. Watson, M. D., and 
A. C. Taylor ; recommending H. W. Leonard, M. D., for permanent 
membership. 

The Eastern District Society reported as delegates Drs. C. C. 
Slocum, of Middle Granville ; S. J. Smith, of Cambridge ; P. J. 
McCourt and E. J. Mattocks, of Troy. 

The Genesee Valley Society named as delegates: Drs. W. H. 
Hawley, W. B. Preston, D. H. Foster and J. Lament ; recommending 
the latter for permanent membership. 

The Albany County Society presented the name of Dr. Martin 
Rosenheim. 

The Eclectic Medical society of the Southern Tier nominated as 
delegates : O. D. Styles, M. D., L. E. Horton, M. D., T. H. Horton, 
M. D., and C. A. Janes, M. D. 

The board of censors reported favorably on the delegates and 
nominated H. W. Leonard^ M. D., of Camden, and James Lament, 
M. D., of West Henrietta, for permanent membership. 

The report was accepted, ballot held and the jiominees elected. 

Dr. Henry Wohlgemuth of Springfield, Ills., and Dr. Luke F. 
Stoddard of Hillsboro', Ills., were elected by unanimous vote hono- 
rary members of this society. 

Dr. M. L. Filkins moved that a committee of nine be appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year ; seconded and carried. Dr. 
Harris appointed as such committee the following gentlemen : Drs. 
A. Wilder, H. E. Firth, M. L. Filkins, W. H. Hawley, F. C. Maxon, 
John D. Wheeler, M. M. Fenner, A. Fox and Wra. K. Hayden. 

Dr. Wilder said that the society has been criticised as spending 
too much time in legislative action and too little in discussing prac- 
tical matters. 
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Dr. Fenner snggested that the members should say something on 
the subject of dropsy, and said he would like to hear from Dr. Fox. 

Dr. Fox remarked that^ in all forms of dropsy, except cystic or 
ovarian, there is a remedy which he regards as a specific for carrying 
off the water, and that is juniperus depressens, or, as it is commonly 
called, running hemlock. He puts the green shrub into an iron ket- 
tle, builds a fire around it and burns it to ashes; then puts a table- 
spoonful of the ashes into half apint of boiling water and lets the 
patient take it during the day. He gives it in hydrothorax and after 
scarlatina, also where there is swelling of the arms. It causes, of 
course, red condition of the tongue ; it acts diuretic&Uy. He men- 
tioned the successful use of the juniper ashes in several cases, bat 
has never obtained good effects from the tincture. The remedy is 
not applicable to effusion attending cardiac and renal diseases. 

Dr. Smith said that he has used successfully, in severe cases of 
' dropsy, during several years past, the ashes obtained from corn-cobs 
in the same way that Dr. Fox obtained his. 

Dr. Pease has used the ashes of lobelia for vomiting of blood. A 
woman had not menstruated naturally for two years, but vomited 
blood once a month. Dr. Pease prescribed a teaspoonful of the 
lobelia ashes, which stopped the vomiting and she became regular 
the next time, and has remained so ever since. 

' Mrs. Dr. Phelps said she has never administered the ashes of juni- 
per, but has used successfully the bark and berries. She has found, 
also, that the ashes of oyster shells are very valuable in excessively 
acid conditions of the stomach and of the blood. 

Dr. Firth said, dropsy is only an evidence of some disease in the 
body. There is a class of dropsy where some specific will have a 
good effect ; he has never seen any thing act as well as digitalis in 
some forms of dropsy. It is the work of nature for the heart to 
enlarge to propel the blood through the body. Digitalis has a tonic 
effect upon the heart's action ; it will not diminish the vital force of the 
body. He gives it in alternation with chloride of iron, and uses at 
the same time, whatever other diuretics may be called for. He does 
not believe there is any one specific for dropsy. 

Discussion followed concerning paralysis. 

Dr. Fox asked what should be done in a case of paralysis. He 
wanted the opinion of others. In a severe case where there was a 
syphilitic taint, he used lobelia, more or less, tor fourteen days, and 
then gave tonics ; the patient was cured. About the same time he 
was acquainted with a similar case treated with iron and gallic acid, 
which terminated fatally. After the inflammation has subsided, he 
uses nux, cornus fiorida and phosphorous ; electricity is well in its 
place, but he is not so well posted in regard to it. 

Dr. Smith, for paralysis, bathes the spine with half an ounce of 
cayenne pepper in a pint of Jamaica rum ; electricity is very excel- 
lent, but the toregoing is his first application. 

Dr. Marsh remarked that he uses bark of xanthoxylum or prickly 
ash internaliy and externally in cases of paralysis. He mentioned 
the case of a lady of sixty years who had paralysis of the lingual 
muscles, which he cured with the prickly ash bark. 
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Upon motion of Dr. Wilder it was 

Hesolvedy That the afternoon session of the first day of the annual 
meeting of 1S77 be set apart to the discussion of medical or surgical 
questions, and that the Board of Directors be requested to select one 
or more topics, which shall be announced with the notification of 
the ineeting. 

On motion of Dr. Roe it was voted that a recess be taken till 
» 1.30 p. M. 



Second Day — Aftebnoon Session. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, Dr. B^rris in 
the chair. 

The Committee on Nominations reported through Dr. M. M, Feu- 
ner, the secretary, the following names for the offices specified : 

If\>r President — D. E. Smit^h, M. D., of Brooklyn. 

jFor Vice-President — J. 0. Hulburt, M. D., of Livonia. 

Jbr Recording Secretary and Lihrarian — J. Edwin Danelson, 
M. D., of New York city. 

For Corresponding Secreta/ry — G. 0. Young, M. D., of Valatie. 

JFor Treasurer — A. Wilder/M. D., of New York city. 

Fob Board of Oensobs. 

Alexander Wilder, M. D., Eclectic Medical College. 
. R. E. Kunze, M. D., First Judicial District. 

C. E. Griswold, M. D., Second Judicial District. 

F. C. Maxon, M. D., Third Judicial District. 

H. Pease, M. D., Fourth Judicial District. 

Wm. W. Nims, M. D., Fifth Judicial District. 

Richtmyer Hubbell, M. D., Sixth Judicial District. 

Wm. H. Hawley, M. D., Seventh Judicial District. 

O. H. Simons, M. D., Eighth Judicial District. 

B. J. Stow, M. D., Brooklyn Academy of Medicine. 

The committee also proposed as time and place for holding the 
next ensuing meeting the third Wednesday and Thursday in October, 
1877, in the building of the Eclectic Medical College of the city of 
New York. 

The report was received and the committee discharged. 

Dr. Fenner moved that we proceed to ballot for president. Carried. 

The president appointed Drs. B. J. Stow and Samuel Tuthill as 
tellers. 

Ballot was held and Dr. D. E. Smith elected president, and it was 
so declared. 

On ballot Dr. J. C. Hulburt was elected vice-president. 

Upon motion the rule in regard to voting by ballot was suspended, 
and the vote taken by acclamation. 

Dr. J. Edwin Danelson was unanimously re-elected secretary by 
acclamation. 

Dr. G. C. Young, as recording secretary, and Dr. A. Wilder, as 
treasurer, were elected in the same manner. 
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The board of censors, in the same manner, received a unanimoos 
vote. 

Dr. Wilder moved that the officers communicate with the board of 
censors to see if they will serve during the coming year. Carried. 

Upon motion of Dr. Tnthill a committee consisting of Drs. Samuel 
Tnthill and B. J. Stow, was appointed to conduct tne officers elect 
to their respective stations. 

Upon retiring Dr. Harris said : " I do not wish to occnpy your ' 
time in making a retiring speech, but will return my heartfelt thanks 
for your kindness during the time I have been your president, and 
for the honor you conferred upon me." 

Upon taking the chair. Dr. D. E. Smith, the president elect, spoke 
as follows : 

^^ Gentlemen of the Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New 
York — I thank you for this expression of confidence in placing me 
in the highest position attainable in the society. Fifteen years ago 
this organization was ushered into existence by a little band of 
physicians, but nineteen in number. Being one of the seoen who 
signed the circular calling the eclectic physicians of the State 
together, I look back with great interest to the 13th day of October, 
1862, when we met in the city of* Albany and formed the State 
Society. A few of us thought the time had come when sound argu- 
ment should take the place of the cry of " humbug and col- 
lusion " — when the stern logic of facts should silence the slander 
of "charlatanism and imposture," and we were determined 
that the great State of New York should be represented by an 
incorporated Eclectic Medical Society. We met opposition and 
we expected it. We were obliged to fight for our rights as 
medical freemen as our forefathers fought for their liberties a 
century ago. During forty years our success in treating patients 
with sanative medication was ridiculed by our opponents. Our 
appeals for justice were disregarded ; our petitions to the Legislators 
were treated with indifference, or allowed to go by default, the com- 
mittees not reporting on them ; our institutions of learning and our 
literature were misrepresented ; we were not allowed to compete with 
our opponents in the public medical institutions of our State, and it was 
not until petitions were signed by the best men in the commonwealth, 
including statesmen, public officers, lawyers, presidents of our banks 
and insurance companies, clergymen of all denominations, physicians, 
principals of our public and private schools, representing, as these 
petitioners did, over one-half of the wealth and influence of our State, 
that our rights were granted to us by the Legislature in the form of our 
present charter. 

This is the fifteenth anniversary of our existence as an incorporated 
medical society, and I congratulate you on the large, intelligent and 
respectable representation we have present to-day of American eclec- 
tics, or, in other words, of medical freemen. 

Gentlemen, we have not labored in vain, the influence of our 
State Society is being felt throughout our country and the world. 
Let us, then, be ever ready and willinfif to prosecute our inveatiga- 
tions and to press forward in our researches after truth. ,,Let us not 
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be content with present attainments, but go on until we have explored 
the entire field of medical science. Let each member of this society 
resolve to add, at least, one great truth to our present knowledge of 
medicine and the collateral sciences. May our symbol be that of our 
beloved State, excelsior^ our professional character unsullied, and our 
moral aims high. Let us be true to our patients while we demand 
our just rights, censorious yet modest, equal to all, the slave of none, 
with God and truth for our motto. Gentlemen, before taking the 
seat so ably filled by my predecessor, allow me once again to thank 
you for the high honor conferred upon me. Gentlemen, I now await 
your pleasure." . 

Upon motion of Dr. Wilder, the thanks of the society were ten- 
dered to the retiring president for his ability, honesty and impartiality 
in presiding over the affairs of this society. Tlie motion was amended 
so that the same thanks be returned to all the officers, and, as 
amended, prevailed. 

Dr. Danelson spoke as follows: I have given no thought to an 
address that might be called for on this occasion. Certainly, if I 
had, I should have prepared, unfortunately as it appears, a few sen- 
tences of the nature of a valedictory. By unanimous voice I have 
been again re-elected, for which* I thank you ; and, as you earnestly 
request it, I will* make a few remarks, which, I trust, will be instruct- 
ive and entertaining. 

Political parties have their platforms ; upon what platform I have 
been elected I know not, unless it be implied by the performance of 
my duties in the past. I have always been inclined to advocate hard 
money, but whether it be hard or soft matters little, so long as it is 
forthcoming. I may not be correct, but I firmly believe that finan- 
cial success insures success of any and all societies and organizations. 
Tell nie of a society without funds in its treasury, or without ready 
resources, and I will tell you of an organization whose days are 
numbered; whose usefulness, however desirable, is about ended. 
Means are necessary to keep this State Society in running order, and 
since I have had the honor of beingyour secretary particular atten- 
tion has been give to this matter. We are emphatically in a fiour- 
ishing condition to-day, and I am told by acute and extensive obser- 
vers, that this is the best State Society in the United States, and I 
am of the opinion^ that this result is only aflected by the circum- 
stance, that funds are always at hand to immediately commence any 
undertaking that seems requisite for our mutual advantage and 
general benefit. An experiment was introduced two years ago in 
oar financial management, how well it has succeeded I am not at 
this moment able to say. Formerly each member of this society 
paid two dollars per annum as dues. The new constitution does 
away with this and places a per capita tax of fifty cents upon each 
member of the auxiliary societies. It is apparent, that if the com- 
bined membership of these societies is four times greater than our 
own the revenue would be the same. But it is not, and hence our 
income is lessened, only however to a slight degree, and. not to such 
an extent as to have any doubts but that our receipts will be amply 
sufiicieut to meet all our liabilities. Digitized by ^^uoqIc 
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The labors of my oflBce are not very light, and now that my time 
is so fully occnpied it causes me a great deal of hard work at unrea- 
sonable hours. Self-sacrifices are necessary, 1 might say obligatory, 
and judging by the experiences of most of us, unavoidable. Per- 
haps your secretary is simply taking care of his share. The labor 
of the present time is very much less than when I received nay first 
appointment. Then the Transactions were behind, the society in 
debt, the auxiliaries in articulo moi'tia^ their secretaries paid little 
attention to correspondence, much territory was unoccupied and the 
eclectic practitioners of this State were apparently without the 
hope, interest and enthusiasm now displayed. These have all 
changed for the better, and the smoothness with which every factor 
performs its duty is remarkable and praiseworthy. I would not have 
you think, however, that there is no room for improvement ; there is. 

This reminds me, that I should like to impress upon your minds 
the importance of having all essays that are read before the local 
societies, mailed to my address without delay. It is almost impos- 
sible to gather them, and every year some valuable contributions are 
lost. Occasionally, a paper that has been read before this society 
is borrowed, under the pretext of revision and amendment, and it 
is almost impossible to secure its return. Hence such delays preclude 
the possibility of printing them in the volume of Transactions. 

In my last report to this society I dwelt upon the fact that the 
appearance of the Transactions was due, in a great measure, to the 
efforts of the members. I am not expected to write the book, but 
only superintend its mechanical work, making what few corrections 
in the manuscript I deem necessary. The present volume is not up 
to the two previous works. I allude to its practical value, and the 
number and intrinsic worth of its essays, to say nothing of the press 
work, which is poor. But one-third of the essays promised have 
been presented at this meeting. Business in both the trades and pro- 
fessions is stagnant, just the time, you would say, to write essays and 
papers for the benefit of our fellow-members of the eclectic faith and 
practice. Such, however, is not my experience. Leisure does not 
beget mental activity. It is only when the physician is most active 
in his profession that he labors most with his pen. Onr experiences 
vary. The results of the experience of each individual is not only of 
importance to himself, but to all who adopt eclectic principles. Our 
volumes are distributed almost exclusively among the members of our 
own school of practice. Then, why not do greater justice to yourself 
and to each other by presenting three or four essays at each of our 
annual conventions. It is but a slight task to write an essay every 
three months. 

Membership has been based upon yearly contributions in the shape 
of dues. This is an important item, as I have already explained, 
but the one under consideration I believe to be of equal importance. 
Perhaps we may yet live to see the day when membership can only 
be secured and maintained by the regular presentation of proper and 
commendable theses and essays. I shall gladly hail such an event in 
this society. 
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The theme generally selected is Eclecticism. This is proper to a 
certain extent, as it is one in which, we are, all of us, vitally inter- 
ested. We shall never tire of listening to its praise ^ but our school 
is distingaished on account of the use of our indigenous plants, a 
ready sanative and innocuous resource for the healing and cure of 
every wound and ill ; we want to hear more of this. I shall have to 
rely more than ever upon your endeavors in the immediate future if 
you expect the next volume of Transactions to be worthy of such a 
name. 

In again accepting this office, I have no promises to make otiier 
than that I shall continue to perform my duties to the best of my 
ability. 

Moved by Dr. Stow " that all papers once presented to this society 
be considered and become the property of the society." Motion 
prevailed. 

Dr. Newton complimented the secretary and spoke of the import- 
ance of publishing the Transactions of the society. 

Dr. Kunze read a paper on Eucalyptus Globulus showing specimens 
of the tree, its leaves, etc., together with illustrations of the same. 
Seferred to the publishing committee. 

Dr. B. F. Chapman, of Brooklyn, exhibited his invention of a 
nasal and throat spray-syringe. 

Dr. Eowlesby exhibited a splint apparatus to be used for fracture 
of the femur, citing a case in illustration. . 

Dr. Danelson moved that the usual fee of fifteen dollars be paid 
the reporter. Carried. 

The president appoinfbd the following committees : 

Advisory Committee — T. L. Harris, M. D., Samuel Tuthill, M. 
D., and P. W. Allen, M. D. 

Committee on Legislation — M. L. Filkins, M. D., A. Wilder, M. 
D., and J. Edwin Danelson, M. D. 

The receipts during the meeting were : 

Dubs of Mbmbebs. 

W. R Hayden J2 00 

H. E. Firth 2 00 



%4: 00 



Dues of Sooibties. 

Central New York Society $31 50 

Brooklyn Academy of Medicine 11 00 

Southern Tier 8 60 

Saratoga District • 10 00 

Hudson River District 6 50 

Black River District 9 00 

Albany County 8 50 



$85 00 
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Initiation Fees. 

G. CufBon Young $10 00 

G. D. Hewitt 10 00 

S. 8. Carter 10 00 

J. M. Congreve 8 00 

A. Fox 10 00 

H. W. Leonard 10 00 

J. Lamont 10 00 



$68 00 



Tbansaotionb. 

Volume VII $6 00 

Volume VIII 9 00 

Volume IX 64 00 



$79 00 

Totals. 

Dues of members $4 00 

Dues of societies 85 00 

Initiation fees 68 00 

Volumes of Transactions 79 00 

$236 00 

The same has been placed in the hands of the treasurer. 
Upon motion the society adjourned. 

J. EDWIN DANELSON, 

Secretary. 
Dennis E. SMrrn, M. D., 

PreeidefU. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS. 



By T. L. Harbis, M. D., of Gazenovia, N. T. 



FeUcw-members of the Eclectic Medical Society of the State of 
New York — One year since in the city of Albany, a verdict was 
rendered in response to which we are to-day assembled in the 
metropolis of the State. A single glance is safficient to note the 
presence of representative medical men. From the cities, villages, 
along the rivers and among the mountains of the great and beauti- 
fnl State of New York, as electics, earnest and true, we come, bring- 
ing with us many trophies, the fruit of years of earnest work. Within 
these college walls, dedicated to true medical reform, we, as a State 
Society, have met in another annual grand reunion. We are here to 
interchange views and compare notes on subjects fraught with special 
interest in the weal or woe of suflEering humanity. Well will it be 
for us, and the many thousands whose interests, present and future, 
we to-day represent, if time shall show the wisdom of our work. 
All over our beautiful land and throughout the world, disease and 
death have passed, and their foot-prints are indelibly stamped. The 
high and noble mission of the physician is to meet, and so far as pos- 
sible conquer, the foe. To this end the mystic chambers of the 
intellect siiould be well furnished with precious medical truths, and 
our progress ever well marked in the acquisition of that knowledge 
of science and its relation to life and health, so far as essential to our 
present happiness and future good. Never in the history of medicine 
were higher qualifications and more intellectual work required, than 
at tlie present time. Link by link we should associate every import- 
ant medical discovery with individual practice, and thus insure 
success. Each day learning something new, with something new 
ever to be learned, wo should rise above the level of common-place, 
and become intellectually strong. Events associated with present 
progress in medicine and surgery will develop medical men for the 
times. As individuals and as a society, we cannot safely or justi- 
fiably neglect any great principle in the interest of reform. 

This annual meeting in our centennial year should be, and is, the 
brightest in the history of eclectic medicine, and gathering renewed 
inspiration from our present surroundings, a good occasion for a grand 
review of our medical progress. Success, beyond our most sanguine 
expectations, has crowned the past, and yet a greater and still more 
glorious work remains to be done. Bright hope illumes the future, 
and our faith is strong in the ultimate triumph of our cause. If the 
physician earnestly and ardently devote himself to the great work 
mvolved on entering the profession, if he cherish a deep sense of 
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his responsibility to man and God, if he measure his profession by 
the standard of truth, then no man has a nobler sphere of action, or 
a higher and happier duty to perform. We talk of the aristocracy 
of wealth, rather give us an aristocracy of intellectual life and activity, 
embracing within its scope the study of ourselves, of nature and 
nature's laws, a knowledge and observance of which is inseparably 
connected with our present usefulness and future success. What 
would be thought of the cultivator of the soil who should content 
himself with committing to the ground the best and most vigoroas 
seeds, and there leave tnera to germinate, expand and bring forth 
fruit in the well-developed grain, or the beautiful flower, without 
regard to the character or the soil, and the various circumstances 
which impede or promote their growth, and then claim, in virtue of 
his process, the reward of merit for improvement in agriculture? 
Ana yet far more fatal and disastrous results will accrue to the 
physician who, shutting his eyes to the ever-varying phenomena of 
surrounding circumstances, and the necessity of assiduous culture and 
constant supervision, expects from the most perfect system of medical 
instruction, or moral ethics, those just perceptions of truth, and 
those harmonious and finished proportions of character which con- 
stitute the truly great and good physician. History, observation and 
experience, have impressed upon us a clearer and deeper conviction 
of the great truth that our present want is more thoroughly educated 
physicians, and that such education is absolutely indispensable to 
individual happiness and our national prosperity. 

The present age is one of intellectual activity/ The mind, enriched 
from its present surroundings, reaches out to new fields of investiga- 
tion. The progress of science in its relation to medicine and surgery, 
has been far more brilliant in results within the past few years 
than during any previous period. Medical men whose minds 
are fitted for the iiighest walks of science, and for the undertaking 
of medical problems, giving scientific solution to the same, are 
greatly on the increase. Many researches and discoveries of recent 
date, in medicine, are among the most brilliant, and at the same 
time most ditficult scientific achievements upon record. Science, 
divested of its influence upon the heart and life, removed from its 
connection with the usetul purposes of existence, is of little use. 
But when associated with the study of the human structure, and 
the living functions of the human body, it is especially calculated 
to dispel the clouds which have enveloped the human mind, giving 
more correct conceptions of cause and efiect, the adaptation of means 
to ends, and a more perfect recognition of the immutable laws which 
pervade the moral and physical world. It collects the rays of the 
noon-day sun, analyzes their texture, separates their tints and meas- 
ures their swiftness. It studies well, and carefully analyzes the 
vegetable creation, investigates the properties of invisible air, divides 
its gases and weighs the component parts. The beautittil but evan- 
escent dewdrop stops on its way until thought explores its mystery. 
Thought, rich in scientific investigation shines out from surrounding 
darkness with an enduring glory. Within the unfathomed ocean of the 
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immortal mind what mysterioas mental aseociatione, what deep sonnd- 
ing harmonies of soal mnsic are there treasured, among which there 
revels ever enlarging, ever extending thought. Here the scholar and 
scientific reasoner dive deep into the living spring, and bring forth as 
by magic sparkling gems, which should be polished by classic hand, 
and sent forth in beauty and power to bless and save man. The 
darkness of the past is disappearing, and in the beautiful siyilight 
of truth, prejudice and ignorance are yielding to the power of 
enlightened progress. 

Eclecticism presents a noble field for special effort. Would 
we be successful in our profession, we must leave no means nntried, 
in the use of which, we may secure such qualifications as shall be 
commensurate with the importance of our profession, and the work 
intrusted to our care. Gathering from each new development in 
science renewed strength of purpose, we press on toward the mark 
of the prize of our calling. Called to a great and good work, it is 
important we approximate in life and character the Divine teacher 
and healer. Life is sweet and our existence a precious gift from 
heaven, and yet, how frail and how easily destroyed. In its study 
we find a workmanship which no art can imitate, and we have to do 
with facts all immortal, and with flowers the most beautiful of earth. 
To discover and obey the laws which God has impressed upon 
matter as well as mind, constitutes the duty and happiness of the 
hnman race. Obedience secures health and happiness, transgression, 
disease and death. Much has been done to expel or counteract 
disease, to protect life and promote health and happiness, much 
remains to be done in the cultivation of temperance and regularity 
in all the corporeal requirements, and by bringing within sanatory 
limits, all the various passions and affections of the mind. The 
progress made in science, in its relation to life and health, teaches 
us that only by the most careful observance of each and every law, 
relating to ourselves and those around us, is human life and health 
to be secured and enjoyed. The every-day work of the physician 
and its results are inseparably connected with the multiplied and 
diversified interests of the community in which they live, and if 
ever there was a time, when it might seem specially incumbent on 
every person about entering on the active duties of the physician, 
to fnlly qualify themselves to perform understandingly and eflSciently , 
those duties, that time is surely the present. The responsibilities 
of the physician and surgeon are beyond estimate, and the work he has 
to do tne most noble that ever engaged the attention of man. The 
physician should possess dignity, a cultivated mind, a benevolent heart 
and refined manners. He should be bold, yet judicious, a skillful 
and accomplished workman ; and, launching out upon the great ocean 
of scientific truth, drink deeply of its invigorating waters that he may 
be valiant in its defense. Possessing an independent mind and having 
correct principles, definite aims ana objects, we should ever pursue a 
forward course ; in our association with other physicians, ever car- 
rying our individuality with us, from which we should never be 
turned by the fancies of others, but, like the noble ship, move on, 
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impolled by a power within ourselves. Associated with the growings 
intelligence of the people is a deeper and more extended interest in 
the practical results of the educated and scientific physician. Very 
much that we do calls for improvement and perfection, and our 
observation should be made perfect by positive experiment. A single 
fact in medicine is worth more than a whole volume of speculations. 
One BUiCcessful application of that fact, in the relief of the sick and 
suflEering, is better than a thousand untried theories. 

Genius, industry and a conformity to the truth are requisite to our 
final success in the work we have to do ; and one of the noble features 
of the true reformer of the intellectual man consists in manly inde- 
pendence and originality, the ability and the will to think and act 
for himself. In tlie acquisition of medical truth, it should ever be 
our aim to secure a perfect understanding, and an accurate conception 
of science in its relation to life ; and, in each day's practice, submit 
to rigid analysis whatever is presented to the mind for its adoption 
or rejection. There is no department of human research so vast and 
so rich in material as that of medicine and surgery. No profession 
can compare in utility, in the influence which it exerts, in the good 
which it can accomplish, in the evil which it can avert, in the happi- 
ness and well-being which it can secure, with that of the educated 
physician ; and none demands, for the faithful and eflBcient fulfillment 
of its work, so much and such varied mental discipline and culture. 
The many gifts of nature, the splendor of genius, the powers of 
thought and the graces of beauty should, in the life work of the 
physician, be ever tributary to the relief of suffering. Hence those 
who enter the profession of medicine should combine the philosopher, 
the philanthropist and the Christian. A correct recognition of God, 
as over all and in all, gives a beautiful significance to all our intellect- 
ual pursuits, and stamps our mental endowments and acquisitions 
with the seal of true greatness. 

The medical history of the past is fraught with deep and import- 
ant lessons to us, and, as we pursue them, we have means placed in 
our hands in the use of which we may form our future medical des- 
tiny. Shall it be as the brilliant meteor, dazzling with its brightness 
and then lost in midnight darkness, or, rather, as a fixed star, shining 
through tempest and storm, darkness and mutation, ever the same ! 

The noblest energies of noble men are at present enlisted in the 
cause of eclectic medicine. Waves of medical light and truth are 
passing over the land. May the great and good work go on ; and, to 
this end, may the Eclectic Medical College of the city and State of 
New York, consecrated to true medical liberty, ever remain a monu- 
ment of the wisdom of the medical past, and the hope of the medical 
future. Let all who would perpetuate this institution, and erect a 
medical fabric more noble than any in the past, combine their exer- 
tions and influence and thus help secure the triumph of true medical 
reform. The current of medical education is widening and deepen- 
ing, and ere long its ennobling influence and saving power will reach 
humanity throughout the world. Let us unite our eflForts under our 
existing organizations, and the character of our societies and college 
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will be elevated to a still more commandiDe position. Means are in 
our possession adequate to the end ; and tne attainment of the end 
involves the best interests of the people, present and fature. The 
time is auspicions. Creative minds, impressed with the many med- 
ical errors of the past, will, in the study, development and application 
of new and scientific truths, seek to ennoble humanity and beautify 
and enrich life. 

Let us, then, as we go forth from this, our annual convocation, 
meet the future without fear, and, with manly hearts ever pursuing 
in the right, press onward until we reach the zenith of human 
progress. 
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THE BASES OF ECLECTIC MEDICAL SUCCESS. 



By William Abgher, M. D. 



That medical eclecticism, thus far, has been successful, is evident, 
if we contrast the present with the past. Fifty years ago there was 
not an eclectic organization in the United States ; now, they exist in 
various sections as county and State societies, a national association, 
and several State chartered colleges, equally valid with those of other 
schools. And, notwithstanding the misrepresentations, denunciatory 
epithets, and cry of ^^ quack "from its enemies, eclecticism has been 
leavening the masses with its truth, and modifying the practice of its 
opponents; so that this long-established blood-letting practice has lost its 
popularity and become nearly obsolete, and the almost universal mercn- 
rial treatment is depopularized by the community and less practiced by 
the profession. Moreover, eclectic remedies have been extensively insti- 
tuted, placed in the market, sold by almost every druggist, and used 
by allopathic and homoeopathic physicians. With propriety, we may 
believe that, if the eclectic leaven shall permeate tne masses and 
medical schools in the future as in the past, before another centennial 
shall have rolled its round, eclecticism will be the general system of 
the civilized world. Allopathy, because of its long-established exist- 
ence and universal practice, swayed a tremendous influence over the 
community, and monopolized their school by legislative enactments. 
Eeforms being numerically few, were like isolated dwarfs warring 
against a gigantic host ; hence, to perform what they have in so short 
a time, is indeed marvelous ; for, in the contest, they had to defend 
their principles and show the fallacies of their opponents. But truth 
is mighty and will prevail. Thus, by sound philosophy and practical 
skill, eclecticism has demonstrated its superiority, and proved itself to 
be a success. And what were the oases of past success! We 
answ.er, right men and right means ; men of philosophic minds and 
close observation ; men who thought and acted as those who realize 
they must give an account relative to their treatment of human 
beings; and, hence, they were men of pure conscience and noble 
principles, who regarded righteousness of more importance than 
lucrative gain, and who, though in the minority, dared to do right, 
and said " Let us go up and possess the land, for we are fully able." 
Such men included Doctors Beach, Jones, Morrow, Newton, and 
such like. Some of these had been educated in allopathic institu- 
tions ; others received an education as best they could, and all these 
being similar in thought and practice, were attracted toward each 
other, coalesced, and formed tne eclectic school. These men saw 
the fallacy of the depletive system practiced by allopathy, in the 
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nfie of the lance, mercury, aDtimony, opium, drastic pnrsatives, 
unnecessary amputations, and such like, and they realized such treat- 
ment to be in alliance with disease, and an enemy to the patient, 
whereas they considered that a proper treatment would be in alliance 
with the patient, and in opposition to disease. Their theory was 
corroborated by repeated observation and practical demonstration. 
They saw, through the bleeding process, the invalid faint, and even 
expire. Take, for instance, as an illustration, a circumstance as 
related by Prof. R. S. Newton, and which occurred in his presence 
while he was student in an allopathic college. He says, '^A clinical 
council was held over a man who had had delirium tremens, and, 
who, though delirium had subsided, was weak through past inebriety. 
The decision of the council was to bleed the man. At this time the 
leaven of eclecticism was working in the mind of young Newton, 
who expressed to fellow-students what, in his opinion, would be the 
reeult of such a course, namely, deaih! And so it was fulfilled, for, 
afker being bled, he instantly expired. Newton, with many others, 
believed in the language of divinity, that " the blood is the life." 
They also believed that, as all the constituent elements of physical 
nature were in the bipod, to deprive man of this vehicle would be to 
deprive him of vitality and prevent recuperation and reparation. 
And, as venesection produced immediate depletion, and rendered the 
survivor more tardy in his convalescence, and so all heroic or harsh 
treatment, whether by mercurial preparations or any other, would pro- 
duce the same results, and, therefore, they chose to deprecate their use. 
With these views conscience awoke and said : " Beware how you 
treat your fellow-men," and science uttered her voice saying, " there 
is a better way." And these pioneer reformers heeding instruction 
said : We will obey." " We will discard the evil and choose the 
good." " We will be allies to the sick and not to disease." " We 
will unfurl our flag, show our ensign and risk the result." And so 
it was done^ and divinity and humanity gave sanction with a loud 
amen. These, our fathers in medical science, being freed from the 
yoke of bondage, soon brought to our knowledge most timely substi- 
tutes in materia medica and established an era of reform destined by 
prudence to exist and progress in ages yet to come. Such reformers 
stand pre-eminent as philosophers, philanthropists and revolutionary 
heroes, and their names should be revered and handed down to pos- 
terity with those of Socrates, Pliny, Harvey, Howard, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Washington. But, notwithstanding its past 
success and superior excellence, eclecticism lias not made the progress 
which its merits have demanded. It may seem egotistic for an 
eclectic to assume the prerogative to criticise and make objections to 
the body of which he is a part ; and to undertake such a task is both 
difficult and daring. Difficult because there is no perfect criterion 
in brain or action, and, hence, criticism has to address itself to minds 
which may be dissimilar. Daring for an individual to assert that the 
fraternity have lacked discretion in modus operandi, hence the 
speaker merely assumes to express his opinion admitting his mental 
fallability. But, brethren, as eclectics we believe that eclecticism 
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has pre-eminence, and as Buch is a superior light, then we ask shoald 
not that light be made conspicuously manifest that others may see 
the light and rejoice in its rich effulgence ? Do yon reply affirma- 
tively? Then we also aek: Have we not rather kept our light 
concealed from public view and thus prevented the community from 
apprehending our ethics and practice? At this late date but few 
know our existence as a school, and how many there are who do not 
discriminate between the words eclectic and electric. And quite a 
number hearing us call ourselves eclectic may suppose the word a 
misnomer uttered by quacks who know no better. We apprehend 
that ignorance concerning eclecticism originates partly from eclectics, 
being too regardless relative to making their sentiments known even 
while they may have been assiduous in trying to make themselves 
known. If by such means we have succeeded in procuring practice 
as individual practitioners we have the glory, but eclecticism has it 
not. Homoeopathy and eclecticism are similar in age, yet the former 
is more generally known in community than the latter. Why is it 
thus save it be that homoeopathists have made themselves more gen- 
erally known ? If eclectic graduates from the beginning had adopted 
the homosopathic plan of placing on their medical signs the name of 
the school in whicn they were educated they would, ere this, have 
given publicity to eclecticism ; and, hence, if requested to qualify the 
signification of their system would have had a favorable opportunity 
to give intelligent and satisfactory reasons for their faith and practice. 
And if the founders of eclecticism and subsequent converts from other 
schools had adopted the same plan it would have instigated the 
graduates to imitate their example and thus utilize the suggested 
plan. At this late date but few are willing to adopt such a plan 
without general unanimity and concert of action, for if only one of a 
hundred do thus such an one would be considered heterodox and 
not recognized as scholastic, but isolated from all schools sanctioned 
by law. Therefore to give proper impetus to eclecticism at this date 
and thus redeem it from the letna^y and oblivion of the past requires 
simultaneous concert of action. To accomplish this we must each 
highly esteem our alma mater and be willing to practice self-denial 
for her good. Such denial would be brief and remuneration would 
reciprocate speedily. When the Israelitish army of but 800 men 
under the generalship of Gideon conquered the vast host of the 
Midianites it was on this wise : £ach soldier had a pitcher in which 
was concealed a lighted lamp. At a signal given by Gideon each 
soldier broke his pitcher and held his lighted lamp in one hand and 
a trumpet in the other and they simultaneously shouted, ^^ the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon." At the sudden flashing of lamps and 
the sounding of 300 trumpets in the darkness and stillness of the 
night the Midianites were surprised and alarmed and fled and Israel 
was the victor. Here is a lesson for eclectics. Let them break 
the pitcher of concealment ; let their lighted lamps be suddenly 
and simultaneously flashed in the faces of friends and foes that 
the people may realize them to be a united and tremendous host, 
much larger than that of Gideon, and then shall they have the field 
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and their caase be acknowledged, that of which they need not be 
ashamed. Concert of action, relative to putting on their signs the word 
Eclectic, should be accompanied with the same gratifying word on 
every professional card. Thus eclecticism would soon be known, 
and its practitioners have the confidence and patronage of the people. 
But as a prerequisite, every M. D. of the school should be 
thoroughly qualihed for his profession, for if not, every failure in 
practice would militate against both the physician and the school to 
which he belongs. To be thus qualified pre-supposes : First, that he 
has in his nature the necessary elements to constitute a good practi- 
tioner, which are; honesty, sympathy, sagacity, patience, zeal and 
love for medical practice. Secondly, he should have a thorough 
education in every department appertaining to the medical art, and 
thus be qualified for every emergency as a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed. To be thus qualified renders it ncQCSsary to have the 
right kind of teachers, men of mental culture, practical skill and 
moral character. Other kind of preceptors would react unfavorably 
CD themselves, their pupils, the college, the eclectic school, and com- 
munity ; for a practitioner who has not both innate and acquired 
qualifications, would be guilty of malpractice, and bring a disgrace 
on himself and the faculty and censors, which diplomatized him for 
his profession. Hence, to avoid such a calamity, we suggest for the 
consideration of this Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New 
York the propriety of having denominational colleges, at least, so 
far as it regards individual States or sections, to be established, 
governed and sustained by the State or section of the eclectic medical 
denomination, which might be done by a representative republican 
form of government. And the college or coUges in said district, 
already incorporated, in order to gain the sympathy and co-operation 
of the medical denomination, should be willing*to be thus governed. 
Colleges organized by a few individuals may be eclectic, but not 
denominationally so ; they may have the sympathy of the few incor- 
porators, trustees, pupils, graduates and their special friends, but not 
the support of the denominational body. 

Individuality and not generality of action is a cause of our insti- 
tntions not being better patronized, why there are so few students, 
and why the faculty are so poorly remunerated for their services, and 
the institutional burdens have to be borne by a few. But, if it be 
considered too late to adopt this denominational plan,* let eclectics 
realize that their honor and success are based much on the support 
and prosperity of the institution from which they graduated. If 
asked whence did they graduate, they are forced to acknowledge that 
the institution non-exists for the lack of patronage, they may be 
recognized as children who neglected their mother, and thereby caused 
her to experience a premature and untimely death. To avoid such a 
fate, let each eclectic whether professional or otherwise, be interested 
to sustain their institutions of medical education. Let those who 
have financially prospered, act as philanthropists and God's stewards, 
and demonstrate their fidelity by coming to the rescue, and thus by 
action declare that the mother of their medical existence shall have 
reciprocal aflFection and proper support in her old ^%,^,,,,,^^^i^^gl(> 
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NERVOUS IRRITATION THE EXCITING CAUSE OF 

DISEASE. 



By WriiiiAM Jones, M. D., of Newburgh, N. Y. 



You may have forgotten, perhaps, that on the fonrth of January 
last I read an article before this society in which I stated that I held 
views at variance with those nsaally accepted as regards the trae 
physiological phenomena of constipation. In that article I made the 
emphatic statement (and proved it I hope) that the trae forces are 
formed from a direct and genuine excretion from the blood, and 
stated also that the primary cause of constipation was not located in 
the bowels themselves, bat in the nervous system, and that constipa- 
tion was caused from a specific nerve excitement of the nervous 
system. 

Yon will, I presume, all acknowledge that there is no fact in the 
history of medicine that is more generally and universally accepted 
than that nervous excitement and irritation have the never-failing 
effect of arresting and increasing the excretions of the system to a 
greater or less extent. Therefore, if the foeces are an excretion from 
the blood, of which there is not a doubt, these excretions would be 
governed by the same nervous influences that control all of the other 
excretions of the system, and the bowels would become constipated 
and relaxed in proportion to the amount of nervous excitement going 
on in the system. Then nervous irritation is the exciting cause of 
constipation and diarrhoea, and we must accept the fact also, that only 
medicine that will calm and sooth the specific nerve irritation, and 
that will produce diarrhoea, will at the same time prove curative in 
constipation. I could never fully comprehend or explain upon what 
principal gelseminum would cure diarrhoea, drosera and belladonna 
whooping-cough and cimicifuga dysmenorrhoea, until I came to 
the above conclusions as regards nervous excitement and nervous 
irritation. We have frequently witnessed how unreliable astringents 
and opiates have proven in diarrhoea, as we have also found cathartics 
and laxatives utterly fail to overcome constipation. Why ? Is it not 
because the medicines prescribed irritate the nervous system, they not 
possessing the specific properties to overcome the specific nerve irri- 
tation that causes the diarrhoea or constipation ? Physiological action 
cannot be forced or driven with impunity, but must be invited with reme- 
dies that act in harmony with nature's specific laws. You may take, for 
example, cholera-infantum, which, I believe, you will admit has not 
heretofore yielded very kindly to any treatment that has been pre- 
scribed. W hy ? Has there not been a misconception in regard to the 
pathology of the disease in question % Is it not possible the medi- 
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cines asuallj prescribed do not contain the specific properties neces- 
sary to allay the specific nerve irritation that causes cholera-infantum ? 

I believe that the great nerve excitement is located in the brain, 
and when that excitement is overcome the vomiting ceases, the 
bowels become checked, and the disease is cured. Why ? Because 
the brain-irritation iias been calmed, and the ^ect must, of necessity, 
yield. You may have observed how soothing is the psychological 
influence of the physician in almost all classes of disease, but espe- 
cially so in all so-called nervous diseases. It calms and overcomes 
nervous irritation.* The nervous system is all that can be directly 
influenced by medicines ; medicine does not act upon the solids, but 
through the medium of the blood, upon the nervous system. 

Certain conditions of irritability of the nervous system produces a 
specific appearance of the mucous membranes that indicates or points 
to the remedy. This will prove curative in all cases of disease, regard- 
less of name, wherever such appearances exist. 

But we must learn to diagnose accurately, and observe correctly 
the mere indication that we may properly select the specific curative 
remedy. 

Again. There are conditions of excitement of the great nerve- 
centers which will aifect specific nerve-symptoms. These unerringly 
point to the remedy that will prove curative in each case, if given in 
proper doses and at the time when the specific nerve-irritation 
occurs. 

Aconite is one of the specific remedies to overcome the irritation 
that causes fever; gelseminum, in combination with aconite, acts as a 
specific in fevers, more universally than any other remedy that I am 
acquainted with. Belladonna is also a splBcific in that kind of nerve 
irritation that causes congestion, and especially of the brain. Cimi- 
cifaga is a specific that will allay the nerve excitement producing 
dysmenorrlioea and other nerve irritations of the uterus, if you recog- 
nize the specific nerve excitement which its action indicates. Nux 
vomica is my great dependence in overcoming gastric and intestinal 
nerve excitement of every class. Belladonna acts as a specific in 
overcoming congestion, because it has the properties that will soothe 
the specific nerve irritation that produces ^congestion. The brain 
cannot appropriate that constituent of the blood that is designed to 
make bone, nor can it appropriate the specific properties of a remedy 
that is designed to cure diarrhoea. These specific nervd excitements 
produce specific nerve symptoms that call for remedies that contain 
specific properties, and that will prove curative in all cases, if its 
indications are strictly complied with, and there is not organic lesion 
Bufiicient to impair the vital forces beyond recuperative reaction. It 
is my firm belief that the time is not far distant when these principles 
will be more thoroughly understood, and more generally appreciated 
and accepted as physiological facts, and we shall soon have the satis- 
faction of classing the profession of medicine as one of the advanced 
and positive sciences. 
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THE HISTORY AND THERAPEUTICAL PROPERTIES 
OF CASTANEA VESCA. 



By D. E. Smith, M. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Castanea vesca is the botanical name of the plant o;r tree 
known as the sweet chestnut. It is a deciduous tree of consid- 
erable size with long shining serrated sharp-pointed leaves, the fruit 
of which is well known. This tree abounds in all Spain, the southern 
part of France, Italy and the adjacent countries, where it is much 
used as an article of food either raw, roasted or ground into flour. 
In the cultivated varieties the nuts are larger and the seeds much 
sweeter. Of these the most remarkable are the corivey the egcUade 
and the marron cornu of the south of France. 

It is not cultivated in this country but grows wild in great abund- 
ance, particularly in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia as well as 
other districts, not, however, reaching beyond New Hampshire to 
the north. The most reliable authorities say the European and 
American chestnut are substantially the same, notwithstanding one 
author (Michaux) makes a distinction. 

The enduring property of the castanea is wonderful. It is said, 
indeed, that its timbers form a considerable part of the oldest build- 
ings in Furope, and it has been ascertained to be the material out of 
which were constructed the ancient piles which have from time to 
time been removed from the Thames. It certainly is very slow in 
decomposing while under ground and resists well the influence of 
water. In this particular it is second only to the melianthus or locust 
tree. From this fact many of the cottages located on Martha's Vine- 
yard, Ocean Grove and Shelter Island are built on piles made from 
the castanea driven about six or eight feet in the ground. 

It is the principal wood used by farmers for fencing in their farms. 
The tree in its wild state on the continent of Europe acquires an 
immense size. On the eastern side of Mount u£tna where it consti- 
tutes a forest there are trees of great antiquity, one of which is 
called "the hundred-horee chestnut" from its being able to contain 
a hundred mounted men in its hollow, having had a circumference of 
about 160 feet; and in the department of Cher, near Sancene, there 
is still standing a tree of this species which, at six feet from the 
ground, measures more than thirty feet in circumference, and is, to 
all appearance, still sound. It is stated that 600 years ago this was 
called the great chestnut tree and its actual age is computed at 1,000 
yeai-s. The fruit or nuts of the castanea vesca, as found in our 
markets, needs no description from me. But the principal object 
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of this paper is to give the therapeutic action of the folia or 
leaves of the eastaoea vesca. I will, therefore, not detain you or 
occnpy your time with any farther remarks relating to the geo- 
graphical or botanical history of this tree but will enter at once 
upon the discussion of the more interesting, and to us as prac- 
tical men, instructive part of the paper, viz., the therapeutic 
curative action of this remedy. I will also give the results of 
-some chemical experiments, with the view to discover, if possible, 
the curative agent of the leaves and of obtaining its true medicinal 
properties ; although it matters nothing to us, as practical physicians, 
whether a remedy performs a cure by its sudorific, alterative, cholo- 
gogue, or any other property it may have, except to gratify our 
curiosity. As eclectics we should theorize less about the peculiar 
way or manner a medicine performs a cure. We should think less 
about the philosophy of the action of our remedies, and more about 
the fact that they do result in curing our patient. The great question 
with us as practical men is, will the remedy perform what is claimed 
for it. Is it a specific for the disease for which it is given — will it 
cure when properly administered ? These are the great questions 
which concern us as eclectic physicians. One fact is worth more to 
us than all the fine-spun theories in the world. I have, heretofore, 
given the castanea in the form of decoction ; a handful of the 
recently dried leaves are covered with one pint of boiling water and 
allowed to steep for one hour. Strain and sweeten to the* taste; of 
this give ad libitwnhy or say one tablespoonful every two hours during 
the day. 

This medicine I have used in some severe cases of pertussis. I 
have closely watched its effects, and thus far it has been administered 
with marked success, making a decided impression for the better in 
this disease sooner than any remedy I have ever used. It loosens the 
cough and thus lessens the danger of pneumonia or congestion of the 
lungs. It also shortens the spasms and lengthens the interval between 
the paroxysms of coughing until they subside entirely, which result 
is accomplished in a remarkably short time. It is truly surprising 
to witness the curative effect of this simple decoctiop in pertussis. 
The disease melts before its use like snow before an April sun, and 
the patient begins to convalesce at once. I cannot, perhaps, give you 
a better idea of the modus operandi of this remedy, than by 
reporting one or two cases from notes taken at the time where 
this medicine was prescribed in this disease, and the results follow- 
ing its use. 

September 21, 1874. — I was called to take charge of the son of 
Wm. Y. Hardy, aged five years, residing No. 788 Third avenue. 
He had contracted pertussis a few weeks previous and was under the 
care of one of the self-styled " regulars " of this city. Intermittent 
fever had supervened with congestion of the lungs, thus complicat- 
ing the original disease in a fearful manner. On examining the 
patient the following symptoms were present : Coldness of the 
extremities with increased heat of the head and chest ; tongue covered 
with a thick brown fur; pulse 130, small and wiry; breathing ster- 
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torons and coughing incessantly ; pale or senemic condition of the 
skin ; no appetite ; very restless, with wandering and disturbed 
sleep. The prognosis was so unfavorable that I hesitated to have 
any thing to do with the patient. The parents were anxious (he being 
their only chidl), and plead so eloquently for me to do something for 
the little sufferer, that I consented to take the case. My first prescript 
tion was an expectorant, and consisted of the acetic tinctures of 
lobelia and sangninaria with simple syrup. This was prescribed 
with the view of loosening tlie cough and thus relieve, if possible, 
the congested condition of the lungs. 

September 22. — Expectorates freely and lungs much relieved. 
Treatment continued. 

September 23. — Ordered, 

T^ Quinisd sulphas, 

Ferri ferocyanuret a a grs. viij, 
Syr. zingib 5 ij- 
Mix. 

Sig. Take one teaspoonful every two hours. 

September 24. — The intermittent symptoms are controlled, 
patient restless, no appetite, the paroxysms of coughing are severe, 
with much prostration. Ordered wine, with hydrastis canadensis, 
to support the patient and keep him from sinking. 

September, 25. — Ordered a tea made from the leaves of the 
castanea vesca, as above directed. 

September 26. — Patient better, no fever, paroxysms of coughing 
lengtneued between the attacks. 

September 27. — Coughs but little, is restless, no appetite, pulse 
ninety. 

September 28. — Coating removed from tongue, no fever, with 
same appetite. 

September 29. — All the symptoms are better, cough nearly 
gone, desires to play, sleeps well. Continue treatment. 

September 30. — This is my last visit. All the urgent symptoms 
are removed and the patient about well. Ordered the tea to be given 
three times daily. I saw his father one week later ; he informed me 
the hoy was well. 

I would report other cases where the castanea has been used in 
pertussis with similar results, but do not desire to consume your 
time, or tax your patience, in so doing. I have made some chemical 
experiments, with the view to ascertain the curative properties of 
the castanea in this disease, and will now give the result. 

Three drachms of the recently dried leaves were immersed in 
three ounces of cold water, and allowed to remain for two days. It 
was then decanted and filtered. The liquid was but slightly colored, 
and the fiavor of the leaves imparted to the water was scarcely 
perceptible. A few drops of the tiqcture of iodine was then added 
to the infusion. It produced no change of color, by which we siiow 
the absence of starch. 

Three drachms oi the recently dried leaves were then placed in a 
teacup, covered with boiling water, and allowed to remain until cold. 
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The liquor was then decanted and filtered. It was of a dark green 
color, and strong ; giving to the taste, in a large degree, the flavor of 
the leaves. To a small portion of this liqnid was added a few grains 
of the sulphate of ferrnm. It changed immediately to a black, inky 
appearance. The same resnlt was produced by adding a few drops 
of the tincture sesquichloride of ferrnm. From this experiment we 
show the presence of tannin. 

To a portion of the decoction was added a solution of the acetate 
of lead, which threw down a heavy brown-colored precipitate, thus 
showing the existence of gum. The liqnid was then decanted, and 
the powder washed to remove the lead ; this was subsequently dried 
and pulverized, which, however, was comparatively tasteless. Litmus 
paper, when placed in a portion of the decoction, gave a slight alka- 
line reaction. A solution of nitrate of silver was added to another 
portion ; it threw down no precipitate, from which we conclude the 
absence of a bitter principle. 

Two drachms of the recently dried leaves was placed in one ounce 
of ninety-five per cent, alcohol, and allowed to remain for tour days. It 
made a strong tincture of a dark, olive color, and slight astringent 
taste. A portion of this tincture was evaporated to dryness ; it left a 
residuum of a green, gummy nature. Four dracbms of this tincture 
were evaporated to half a drachm ; to this two ounces of water were 
added ; no precipitate was observed, showing the absence of a resin. 
From the hurried experiments thus made, our conclusions are that 
boiling water is the true solvent for the castanea vesca, and the only 
one which holds its medicinal properties in solution. 
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MEDICAL BOTANY AND PHARMACY. 



By Alexander Welder, M. D. 



A distinguished gentleman, Prof. Joseph B. Buchanan, long asso- 
ciated in our fellowship, declared, and we think, demonstrated, iu a 
public lecture delivered in Cincinnati twenty-four years ago, that 
the adoption of tlie eclectic practice of medicine in the IJuited 
States alone would save ov^r 300,000 lives per annum. A statemeDt 
so bold required both faith in its verity and courage to give it utter- 
ance. A quarter of a century has almost passed since its enunciation, 
and the faith of the man who made that declaration is yet unshaken 
in its accuracy. 

More attention is due to this statement from the fact that a national 
organization exists, ostensibly a public health association, one of the 
outcrops of our late unfortunate civil .war, that is endeavoring by 
art and legislative legerdemain to force all medical practice into 
peculiar and prescribed avenues. Its president has appeared repeat- 
edly in the public prints with assertions that the several schools of 
physicians were of agreement on the theory and practice of medi- 
cine, but differed only in therapeutics; and employed this as an 
argument for depriving medical colleges of all power to confer 
degrees upon their students. I call attention to this matter, not to 
take issue with it at the present time, but to suggest the impor- 
tance of contending bravely for principles. We may, if we neglect 
precaution, discover that our lawgivers have added to the present 
system of proscription from places of trust and emolument, also 
disabilities in the legitimate pursuit of our calling. It is not half a 
century, nor longer time than an ordinary generation of men, that 
the reformed practice of medicine was prohibited by penal laws, 
and experience ought to convince the most skeptical that there would 
be little hesitation to enact them anew, if there existed the courage 
to make the endeavor.* 

There is a difference, which is sometimes radical, between the 
reformed school and the other in regard to the theory of disease and 
the treatment which should be employed. Noxohere perhapB is this 
difference mxyi^e emphatic than in regard to the disorders recently so 
common and deadly, pneumonia and diphtheritis. Our pathology 
is not always the same ; our theory and practice must differ in conse- 
quence, and legislation which shall aim to combine ns with men with 

* The attempt to proscribe " irregular " practitioners in Texas, after this fashion, 
has reacted most fdicitcusly. A clause has been placed iu the new Constitution on 
article 16, section 81, which settles all monopoly and proscription by organic law, 
** no preference shaU be given by law to any ttchool in medicine." 
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whom we cannot agree, is a usurpation of the rights belonging to ns^ 
both as citizens and as human beings. 

We have regarded with disfavor every endeavor to blend our prac- 
tice with that of other schools of medicine. It is not from any 
feeling of intense partisanship, so far as we are aware, that we have 
entertained this sentiment, for we love amity and hate controversy. 
But we have observed that these advances were attended with 
certain coinpromises, if not surrenders, of which there was advan- 
tage taken, while science itself gained nothing. I hold myself, that 
in the great world of knowledge there are no parties, but one com- 
monwealth whose fraternity recognizes no distinction of climate, 
race or nation ; but in the circumscribed regions where love of 
domination is more or less active, other considerations than those 
of the general welfare are likely to be very prominent. To these, I 
would yield no conviction or principle; •even any apparent compro- 
mising is pretty sure to eventnate in misunderstanding, if not in 
calumny and reproach. 

EoLEcrrio and Botanic Medication. 

The early history of the eclectic practice exhibits a close and even 
vital dependence upon vegetable medication. Dr. Beach, who made 
the first endeavors to formulate it, found it necessary to prepare a 
treatise on materia medica, which was principally botanic. The 
disciples of Samuel Thomson, who either failed to find it conve- 
nient to associate exclusively with their own professed brethren, or 
to make such association desirable, have been attracted toward the 
eclectics in considerable numbers, because of this characteristic. 
Indeed, much of the favor that we have received from the public 
has been due to the form and great variety of the vegetable remedies 
which we have introduced andemployed, which have given so wide 
and general satisfaction as to be widely pirated. It behooves us as 
a matter of policv, if the consideration of principle is not all- 
potent, to keep close to our base. Better knowledge may enable 
OS to medicate less, but it will not, reasoning from analogy, suffer' 
VLB to fall into the use and preference of inorganic substances. 
These cannot become constituents of the body, or in harmony 
with its functions ; and we should, when resorting to them, do so 
with a mental reservation and deep regret at our own ignorance. 

The time has passed, however, when wo can proclaim ourselves to 
the world as botanic physicians, if we are destitute of an intelligent 
comprehension of the science of botany. Contempt for technical 
scientific knowledge can only make the contemner contemptible. 
More exact and thorough information is now required and expected 
than many have thought necessary. Much of the opprobrium under 
which reformed physicians have labored has been due to the general 
belief that they did not possess such knowledge. It may be that 
much of it is undeserved ; it certainly behooves us to make it so. 
For what has been accomplished let us rejoice and exult; but the 
demands of the future will surpass those of the past. Eclectic medi- 
cine has only made a beginning, and to hold its ground its students 
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and practitioners mnst dig deep the foundations and bnild high the 
superstructure of their botanical knowledge. Druggists and phar- 
macists alone are not to be intrusted with the matter ; the physician 
must be more intelligent than both. 

How TO Learn Botany. 

It is no such difficult matter for the person who loves knowledge. 
Class-books are numerous and cheap which embrace, Jn compact 
form and language easily understood, the rudiments of the science. 
Much of the technology is very analogous to what is used in ana- 
tomical and physiological text-books. There is no road for a lazy 
man over the field, but for the student the labor is by no means 
difficult to accomplish. Classification by natural order has been 
made perfect enough to enable any one who masters the rudiments 
to go alone, and with little or no extraneous help to acquire a 
knowledge of botany thorough in itself, and of utility in almost anj 
vocation. 

A previous acquaintance with Greek and Latin would lessen much 
' of the difficulty, by dividing the labor of learning the technical 
terras, as well as imparting a general facility for study ; and I hope 
that as time waxes apace, more strenuousness shall be enforced in 
regard to this matter. I have not learned how ignorant a man 
ought to be to assure him a successful career in life, but the man 
who follows an occupation without a proper amount of liberal 
knowledge cannot he correctly said to belong to a profession. An 
untaught physician is not a professional man, if we use language 
properly. While I desire not to imply that knowledge of the clas- 
sical languages is absolutely necessary to a physician, I do believe 
that a young person who has mastered them will find the attain- 
ment invaluable in the facility which it affords him in every field 
of study. 

Physiopathists and EoLEoncs. 

In the distribution which incidentally is made between different 
vocations, botanic medicine and pharmacy seem to have fallen to 
the eclectics. I am not passing over or reflecting upon the physi- 
opathists; but notwithstanding their choice and diligence to be 
regarded as a school separate from us, public estimation nas substan- 
tially placed them in our ranks. Whether this is just or unjust, it 
is certain that there exists between the two a closer relation than 
would be the case if they were not, in a great degree, fellow-laborers. 
If we seem to monopolize credit which properly belongs to them, 
it is not so much because of our cupidity, as because we and they 
are so much alike. I acknowledge, and in a great degree subscribe 
to, their favorite dogma of safe medication, and only regret that 
our ignorance does not make its universal application practicable. 
If they would dispense with mercurial lotions I would like them 
better. 

Eclectics should, therefore, in justice to themselves, give the pref- 
erence to vegetable substances whenever they chance to come into 
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competition with minerals. The latter have no legitimate place in a 
phyedeian's catalogne, except as expedients for ^' the present distress." 
A thorough knowledge of botany, especially as connected with 
medicine, will render any capable practitioner able, in brief time, to 
combat whatever diseases he meets with, in the most effective man- 
ner, from the vegetable pharmacopoeia. 

The Laws op Cube. 

Perhaps, at some future day, the law of cure may be evolved by 
curious explorers ; but what is known is so superficial as to be but 
empirical. We love to note theories and hypotheses in these matters, 
but can accept none of them as dogmas, or hardly as maxims. Our 
apprehension is that all foods and medicines act by some law of mag- 
netic relation, which has been produced by organic force, and that 
their synthesis has more to do with the establishment of their peculifir 
virtue than any analysis can reveal. All which means that the law 
which renders one substance a food, another a medicine or a poison, 
and a third innutritions, transcends the present ability of the human 
intellect to comprehend. If a cup cannot contain another of equal 
or greater size, by analogy the mind cannot take in knowledge which 
exceeds its own capacity. At any rate, we are compelled to keep 
within the range of tangible facts. 

Old-School Pharmacists Pirating. 
Pharmacy, in eclectic hands, has contributed largely to the resources 
of the profession. In this connection, I would remark that a settled 
purpose exists around us to wrest from the eclectic profession the 
credit of originality. Some time ago, meeting a physician who had, 
in olden time, belonged to the come-outers ot Massachusetts, a sug- 

festion of mine was answered by an allusion to the code of ethics, 
remarked that he astonished me, being, «at the same moment, an 
ultraist in religion, and a very pagan of the Dark Ages in medicine. 
He declared there was no analogy in the two cases ; the eclectics 
disagreed with the others only in medicines, and that their views were 
found in Prof. Tully's works. I did not care to debate further ; I 
had taken the man's measure, which was enough for once. It has 
been my fortune, repeatedly, to be fawned upon and praised by old 
school and homoeopathic physicians having favors to procure, who 
did not afterward hesitate to snub me as an eclectic. 

It is true, nevertheless, tliat the employment of mandrake, golden 
seal and lobelia have been denounced as quackery ; and it is equally 
true that podophyllin, hydrastin, and other medicines of that charac- 
ter, are now prepared by old-school pharmacists and sold by drug- 
gists, to fill the prescriptions of physicians who have dubbed themselves 
** regular." In books and journals which are printed in Europe these 
are designated '^ the American Eclectic Medicines." I suppose that 
that pretty decisively settles the question of originality. 
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Eoucrrfl, ob *' CoNOBtjTRATED Mbdicinbs." 
Many BUggestions arise, however, in respect to the extraordinary 
eulogies that are bestowed upon the vegetable educts, which have, by 
some curious lapsus lingucBy been styled *' concentrated renoedies." 
I am perfectly conscious of what we owe to them. Podophyllin has 
done much to introduce medical eclecticism into fashionable society. 
Its hundred associates that have been named in the same manner 
have sustained it nobly. J. Hughes Bennett, perhaps, rendered 
dn equivocal service when his scientific commission demonstrated 
that it was not chologogue, and did not increase the flow of bile. I 
think that he taught us how to improve the art of prescribing medi- 
cine, and so accomplished much in another direction. Nor do I care 
if he put an end to the clap-trap about a substitute for calomel. It is 
as absurd to want a vicarious medicine of that s(yrt as to desire a sub- 
stitute for the Colorado beetle or western grasshopper. The true 
want is to do away with the principal. It is time to inquire, how- 
ever, whether too much stress may not have been laid upon this 
peculiar extractive form. It is convenient, we acknowledge, and has 
a preferable appearance to the huger doses of former years. Yet two 
questions are left to solve : whether the educt is an actual concentra- 
tion of the virtues of the crude product, and whether the new form 
is not itself more or less faulty. Many recommend the trituration 
of these articles with some milder or inert substance, declaring that, 
in this way, the results obtained are most satisfactory. If this is 
true, it almost proves that the pharmacist was at fault in eairacting 
the educt at alt. It is known that some dealers retail podophyllin 
mixed with the simple mandrake-root, and many buyers prefer this. 
But we object to the present form on physiological grounds. Podo- 
phyllin is not readily soluble. The law of chemistry that bodies, to 
act, must be made fluid, holds true, in a very great degree, in respect 
to medicine. This constitutes, therefore, an objection to this drug, 
and to others like it, that cannot easily be surmounted, and it must 
tend to remove them from the category. If the pharmacist can 
employ solvents more analogous to the fluids of the stomach, so that 
the educt will readily dissolve, an important point will be gained. I 
have never been clear that, in the case of the mandrake gum, the 
mandrake-root, or watery extract, was not preferable. In the matter 
of hydrastis, sanguinaria, asclepias tuberosa, and several others, I 
entertain a similar impression. 

But it is not necessary to make this a subject for rigid and extended 
criticism. We are in quest of completer knowledge, and not of 
material to quarrel or find fault about. Wherever there is ** a more 
excellent way " we desire to walk in it. Let giant Pagan rot, and 
giant Pope weep and howl about his code of ethics ; we are pilgrims 
seeking a higher and holier abiding place. 

Pharmacists Shirking the Name op Eoleotio. 

Since the adoption by homoeopathists and old-school practitioners 
of the American eclectic remedies in their more elegant form, their 
manufacture has been largely carried on by persons and houses 
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carefnlly avoiding the designation of eclectic. Tilden and • Keith 
would not, for the world, be confounded with Merrell and Garrison. 
One result has been a relaxation of energy among eclectics in this 
department, so peculiarly tlieir own. Twenty-five years ago every 
active practitioner was eager to make some innovation, perhaps in the 
ambition of somehow identifying his name with an improvement. 

Now, when we have more physicians and better educated ones, we 
hear more about new modes of treatment, and far less about new 
remedies. Indeed, the " new remedies " of eclectic medicine are 
actually eld for this age of steam, telegraphs and giant powder. 
Competition from outside our ranks has not furthered mvention and 
enterprise in eclectic pharmacy. Nevertheless, we do not despair in 
this matter. Though we have less to display, we may be making the 
most real progress. 

SUGMJESTIONS ABOUT PbESCBIPTIONS. 

Eclectic medicine is not a mere system of therapeutics, but a 
reformed practice. In the latter particular it has its chief glory. 
Yet our fondness for novelty, perhaps, leads us to the wish that more 
apparent progress was perceptible in our explorations. Certainly, 
while the earlier discoverers are passing away, the younger genera- 
tion should emulate them by widening the field of scientific investi- 
gation. 

Meanwhile there should be more careful instruction given to 
students. Each should be required to be sufficiently proucient in 
chemistry to be his own pharmacist upon occasion. The knowledge 
of organic proxinaate principles will enable any handy and intelli- 

§ent person to prepare his extracts, whether by tincture, infusion or 
ecoction, so as to obtain their real virtues with the least waste or 
loss, and at the same time meet the wants of his practice. But phar- 
macy does not rest at this point. It is not enough to understand the 
art of extracting and preparing. Greater sagacity is required for 
combining. It is often best to administer no medicine alone. Even 
the. homoeopathists, with all their theories and protestations, mingle 
their drugs by attenuation and dilution, when they do attenuate 
or dilute. In other eases, as with quiuia, or sometimes even with 
arsenic and mercury, their doses are best described by Dominie 
Sampson's favorite term — " prodigious." An object in pharmaceuti- 
cal combination is to avoid large doses, intensify the effect with the 
least risk of shock, and obviate objectionable symptoms liable to 
attend the action of the medicine. 1?wo or three cathartic medicines 
perform their office with far less inconvenience than either would 
alone ; and there is also a corresponding reduction of quantity, because 
each, by its peculiar mode oi operation, assists the other. The 
addition of carminatives, antacids or stimulants, is also beneficial, by 
obviating conditions which render the action of them more or less 
painful and unpleasant. It is known to every practitioner that the 
ordinary carbonates of soda, ammonia, magnesia or potassa, will 
exercise a peculiar influence,, chiefly chemical, perhaps, upon the 
fluids in the stomach, as to render medicines more effective, and, 
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therefore, causing smaller amounts to answer the purpose. Oapsieum 
is noted for its stimulating effects, which make it a valuable aaxiliaiy. 
The knowledge of these &cts enables the pharmacist to coinponnd 
his pills and potions so as to carry the principle of multum inparvo 
to its greatest perfection^ 

Another consideration should also be regarded. Every com- 
pounder of drugs should be required to make his medicines agree- 
able. The sugar-coated pill is not much of an improvement, but it 
is one. In the mingling there should be fragrant, spicy and other- 
wise agreeable substances introduced, to do away with the martyrdom 
of disgust which patients often experience. Half the contempt of 
the Thomsonians was acquired from their rustic manners, and the 
other half from the repulsive forms in which they administered their 
medicines. Homoeopathy acquired much of its favor from sugar, 
and the water cure from the fact that no drugs at all were used. 

The Latin motto is a good one : Fits ah hosts diaceri — it is right 
to learn from an adversary. We certainly, in our practice, and 
especially in our pharmaceutical preparations, ou^ht to learn how to 
make our prescriptions agreeable, even till the children themselves 
" cry for " them. 

Obganio Mbdioines. 

To conclude, let it be our aim to bring our materia medica entirely 
into the department of the organic world. To meet the demand of 
the times, onr knowledge of plants and organic chemistry needs to be 
more exact, more scholastic, more extended. Botany should be regu- 
larly and thoroughly taught in our colleges, and every student should 
spend a reasonable time in the laboratory. A botanic physician 
ignorant of systematic botany is a living paradox; an eclectic 
unskilled in pharmaceutical science is far short of an ideal. Precept- 
ors and professors are, doubtless, alike at fault. Colleges are more 
or less crippled in the endeavor to require a higher standard, because 
if one will not graduate a short-coming student, another will. 

The imperfection of our text-books is also a great diflBculty. Few 
students, comparatively, can afford the time and labor of wading 
through the details of inorganic chemistry for the slight smattering 
of pharmaceutical knowledge which is afforded — too little to be of 
much practical value, and too prolix to be readily understood. Very 
few of the teachers of chemistry, even in medical colleges, endeavor 
to'make up this deficiency. They are seldom pharmacists, or even 
practical chemists, and few students who are eager to understand 
medical science and practice are ever impressed with any abiding 
idea that it is of the slightest importance to have more than a cursory 
knowledge. 

The evil growing out of this is, that physicians acquire the practice 
of depending on druggists and others to prepare their medicines. 
Let alone the imbecility which such dependence entails, there are 
comparatively few druggists who will not change a prescription, or 
compound it of inferior and cheaper articles, for the sake of their 
own cupidity. Such things bring physicians into disrepute. Besides, 
the pharmaceutical preparations, employed by eclectics, are of vary- 
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ing strength, virtue and reliability, as they are now made ; and the 
mannfactare of them by old-school druggists and persons having no 
medical education, has not operated favorably in these respects. 
Organic products always deteriorate from contact with the air and 
light; besides, the facilities of adulteration are many and very 
tempting. 

MosE WoBDS About Botany. 

We have also alluded to the indifference of reformed physicians to 
the study of botany. It is a disgrace to any medical school. But 
the text-books which would be invaluable to the medical student do 
not exist. He must glean what he wants for his science out of a 
mass of fashionable rubbish which is placed in the books to please 
amateurs and serve the purposes of Jadies' boarding schools. The 
convenience of the Linnsen system of classification renders it more 
acceptable than the cumbrous, more obscure but more perfect, natural 
system by divisions, classes and sub-classes. But one of the two 
ought to be rejected.* The extravagant employment of technical lan- 
guage, always a blotch upon the surface of a science, operates to 
render the study of botany distasteful. Few Americans are willing 
to learn so much for the sake of knowing so little. I know of no 
treatise on botany that contains more than the veriest smattering of 
the botanical knowledge which a physician ought to possess. 

Permit, then, the appeal that these our short-comings be remedied. 
Let this association, let our State and local societies, insist that botany 
and pharmacy shall bo understood by onr young physicians. By 
making it the demand wo will make it the fashion. Onr colleges 
will teach it then, and there will be proper text-books whenever it 
will pay to compile and pnblish them. A treatise on botany, pre- 
pared with reference to medical subjects, would be read in precedence 
to works on materia medica. . The influence would be to render our 
physicians more strictly botanies, and to heal the pruriency for arse- 
nic, corrosive sublimate and kindred abominations, which occasionally 
attacks physicians professing to be reformers. 

The same logic will also hold good in regard to works on chemis- 
try, as related to pharmacy. One-half the time wasted on metallic 
compounds would be sufficient to give the student an insight into the 
modes and rationale of medicinal substances and pharmaceutical 
combinations, which would render him accomplished beyond others, 
and place him — if he has ambition and energy — on the way to the 
topmost eminence in his profession. 

The period when superficial knowledge can be tolerated is passing 
away. Ambitious as we are for the exaltation of the eclectic schom 
of medicine, we are exquisitely conscious that our knowledge and 
intelligence must entitle us to such elevation, or we must occupy an 
inferior position. We are superior thus far because of our botanical 
and pharmaceutical merit, but except we add to them, others will 
wrest away what we possess. The way before us is plain, let us 
walk in it. 
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CEREUS TRIANGULARIS (HAWORTH). 

Natural Order : OactacesB. Tribe : Cereastread. 

HISTOBT, BOTANICAL CHABACTBRISTICS, PROPERTIES AND THERAPEUTICAL 

APPLICATION. 



By BiCHABD E. EuNz6, M. D., of New York City. 

Not a tree, 
A plant, a blossom but contains 

A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new; 

Something to please, and something to instruct 

Cereua triangularis. — The great triangular cereus, Btrawberry- 
pear, triangular creeping cereus, or triangular torch-thistle, is also 
known under the following synonyms : Cactus triangularis {Linnasus\ 
Cactus repefis triangvlaris (Humboldt and Bonpland), Cactus 
triangularis scandens articulatt^y Cereus trigonus major and Cereus 
Americanus triangularis radicos^is (Bradley), and Cereus triangu- 
laris foliosus (Jacquin). It is another of the handsome night- 
flowering cereastresd, which we have found to be medicinal and 
worthy of a place in the materia medica. The illustration of ceretis 
triangularis (see plate I.), represents the plant in one-quarter natural 
size. The largest of the flowers, giving a full front view, shows the 
heavy pistil buried in a mass of yellow stamens, and resting against 
the white petals — the floor of the corolla. The flower in tne upper 
right-hand corner, gives a good side view, after it has passed the 
zenith of floral beauty. The pistil is just seen passing through the 
floral envelope, the petals of the contracting flower no longer resist- 
ing the pressure of the heavy organ. The uppermost of the two 
buds, with its point unfolding, so as to expose the protruding stigma 
of the style, represents the same in the evening of the night of 
inflorescence. The peculiar caudal looking appendage on top of the 
ripe fruit, is the combined calyx and corolla, which are withered, 
dry and still adhering. The segments or branches of the plant are 
short and thick, such as are generally found on well-pruned, old and 
flowering specimens. The beautiful illustration of the plant and 
flowers was made by Mrs. Annie N. Thomas, from specimens in 
our possession, obtained for that purpose. The fruit was copied 
from " Tussac's " Flore des Antilles. 

This species was introduced* in the year 1690, from its habitat, the 
West Indies. It also inhabits Venezuela, New Granada, Mexico and 
Central America. As its name implies, it is distinctively three- 
cornered in the shape of its segments or branches. Rarely ever 
does it have four angles. Tet there are at least six other triangular 
species known to botanists and cultivators, differing but slightly in 
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their characteristics, if we except a trifling variatioD in the thickness 
of segments, disposition and color of the spines, and the size 
and color of the nowers and fruits. But the most appreciable differ- 
ence, that of the flowers, is seldom ever witnessed bj any one except- 
ing those fortunate enough to have access to the botanic gardens of 
Europe and the West Indies. We have not yet a bona fide botanic 
garden on a scale commensurate with the position this country takes 
among nations. There was only one such ever open to the public, its 
location was not central, and it had scarcely emerged from its embry- 
onic state, when the great fire of Chicago temporarily closed its career. 
St. Louis has taken initiatory steps for the foundation of one, and 
another is connected with Harvard University, at Cambridge, Mass., 
good enough for the purpose of teaching systematic and analytical 
botany, as intended, but crippled for want of funds. 

Such works as we have access to in our great libraries give but a 
meagre and often superannuated account of these exotics, are rarely 
ever illustrated, and then, perhaps, not colored or untrue to nature. To 
properly describe this species, and separate it from all others likely 
to be confounded with it, we secured many of the plants from 
various private collections of this country and Europe, comparing 
plants and notes, and thereafter began a search for flowering 
plants far and near, to assist us in giving a correct illustration ; 
a work which, though one of love, was, nevertheless, connected 
with a good deal of toil and expense. The illustration which was 
taken from, and is true to, life, was drawn and colored by Mrs. Annie 
N. Thomas of this city. 

HiSTOBY. 

This plant is found in the hottest parts of tropical America, most 
generally on poor, stony soil, in the crevices of rocks, and, by chance, 
in more favorable positions, such as by the side of stone fences or 
walls near the habitations of mankind. There it may be seen in 
its luxuriance, climbing trees and overrunning shubbery or other 
convenient support. It is found growing at considerable altitudes 
sometimes. 

The cereuB triangularis^ when bearing neither flower nor fruit, 
seldom attracts the attention of travelers ; its branches, denuded of 
leaves, covered with very prickly spines, entwining the trunks of old 
trees, or creeping in different directions on arid rocks, have the repel- 
ling likeness of vegetable reptiles ; but when nature, in the period of 
flowering, embellishes all, the scene changes. These branches are 
covered with flowers of very great dimensions ; the dazzling white 
of the petals that compose the corolla is in admirable contrast with 
the multiplied rays of the calyx, which are a beautiful yellow color. 
After the flowers have passed away, arise fruits of a beautiful oval 
form, scarlet in color, which give a crowning touch to the tableaux, 
and offer to travelers a luscious, acidulated, yet sweetish, fine flavored 
pnlp, which assuages the thirst that one invariably must suffer while 
traveling under the solar rays of a torrid zone. It is then true, that 
beautiful and good as they are, they betimes cause one to forget 
many faults and hardships of a lonely, weary road. In times of t 
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drouth and scarcity of herbage, cattle, too, are Bometimes known to 
resort to it. Many of the cactaceoas plants, after, the spines hav« 
been burned off, are even fed to cattle, when fodder is scarce. 
It will thrive where no other vegetation can exist, and, in return, is 
capable of sustaining life in man and beast 

Botanical Dbscbiption of the Plant. 

From a bunch of fusiform roots which are whitish, short or long 
according to situation, issue several green stems, fleshy, triangular, 
articulating and notched. The stems, joints or branches of the 
oer&u8 triangularis are diffuse, climbing or creeping, radicant by 
closely articulated rootlets, by means of which the branches find an 
additional supply of plant food in the particles of leaf mold or bits 
of decayed bark, which may perchance fill crevices of rock or the 
holes of trees. Those branches which sometimes grow very long, 
are composed of several articulations, which are united to each other 
by a constriction which is crossed by a very thin symphysis, though 
very strong. From these articulations issue rootlets by which means 
they attach themselves to the neighboring trees and climb to their 
summit, or should there be no trees, they creep in all directions orer 
the most arid rock. Then the rootlets which issue at short distances 
embed themselves into the crevices of the rocks. 

The branches average in thickness from one and one-half to three 
inches in diameter, and are distinguished by one sinus being nearly 
flat and two much deeper. The angles of the stems are crenated, 
and from these crenatures, the spines which are brownish in color, 

E reject in stellate fascicles. The spines are very short, one and one- 
alf lines in length, and three to five in number. The flowers 
are given off laterally from near the end of a branch. It buds 
about four or five weeks previous to the period of inflorescence. As 
soon as the bud elongates in shape, it increases rapidly in size and is 
of a brighter green than the stems. 

The flowers with us make their a ppe arance late in August or Sep- 
tember. In South America and the West Indies it takes place mnch 
•earlier — in July and August. Keeping the plants too wet, retards 
the appearance of flowers and may prevent their coming altogether. 
The branches are the thickest-stemmed of any of the night-blooming 
species, and the flower itself, so far as size is concerned, holds a pre- 
eminent rank as mammoth of them all. But it lacks the grace of 
carriage, delicacy of form and fragrance of many other nocturnal 
cerei and cacti. These flowers do not all observe the same period- 
icity^ or time of inflorescence. And we have made observations in 
diflterent plants of the same species to this effect : that while some of 
the buds unfold at nine p. m., arriving at their zenith of beauty by 
ten and closing again by twelve, others again do not open before 
midnight and last until the dawn of day ; while there are some that 
open at eight or four a. m.. shed radiance between six and seven 
and do not fade until ten a. m. The flowers that served for our illus- 
tration, were semi-diurnal, and we obtained the specimens at seven 
A. M., with a strong sun light upon the plant. 
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The flowers are solitary, large, ten or twelve inches long, abont the 
same in width, yellow and white or greenish-yellow, generally only 
nocturnal and not fragrant ; they are lateral and nearly terminal, start- 
ing from theaxillfieoflast year's branches or even older wood, having 
the appearance of flowering on top of the plant ; the yonng bndinsize 
and shape is like that of a matnre camellia-bud, naked and green. As it 
elongates, it becomes massive, covered with thick scales and sepals, 
in place of areolse, and when mature is eleven inches long, yellowish 
at the upper part, and having the folded stigmas protruding fully 
one inch from the whorled mass of petals and sepals. It ,unfolds in 
the night, but may perform its functions either during darkness or 
under the action of a strong sun light, therein difiering from most 
of the other nocturnal cacti. Open ten or sixteen hours. / 

The sepals proper of the calyx , number about thirty, and are 
disposed in triple series, of a greenish-yellow color. They are four 
and a-half to five inches long, three-eighths to half an inch wide, 
lanceolate-linear in shape, and their external surface, ovate. The 
intermediate sepals and scales of the flower-tube number about 
twenty. They are closely crowded at the base, imbricated and 
green. Sometimes the tips of these scales are beautifully pink 
or red, making an exceptional variety. The smallest are one inch 
long, four-fifths of an inch wide and pointed. T^e larger or inter- 
mediate sepals of the flower-tube are two to three inches long, 
quite narrow from about the middle to the tip, grooved on inner side 
like a bayonet, less imbricated and pointed. They are green at the 
base and greenish-yellow toward the tip. The petals number twenty- 
five, disposed in double series, are pure white, four and a-half to 
five inches long, three-fourths to one and a-half inches wide, ter- 
minating^ in a point. Diameter of corolla eight inches, that of the 
calyx about twelve inches. The stamens vary in number according to 
the size of flower. The largest we examined had 830 stamens, thickly 
lining the corolla and encirling the style, almost giving the center 
of the flower, the appearance of a rosette. The stamens reached 
within one and three-fourths of an inch of the tip of petals. They 
were from three and one-half to four inches long and placed in con- 
centric circles, commencing at the base of the flower-tube. The 
filaments are whitish and anther straw-colored or a deeper yellow. 
The ovary is inferior and oval. The style or pistil is yellow, ten 
inches long, five-sixteenths of an inch thick, projects an inch beyond 
the stamens, and from its weight rests upon the floor of corolla. 
The style is surmounted by a stellate stigma, having twenty-flve rays 
and is yellow. These rays or points are awl-shaped and about one 
inch long ; diameter of stigma one and three-fourths of an inch. The 
flower-tube is five and a-half to seven inches long, very thick, and two 
inches in diameter at the base, and one and three-fourths inches 
about the middle constricted part. Fruit is an oval berry, egg- 
shaped, of a bright magenta red or scarlet color, on which are seen 
in difl'erent places the remains of fallen scales; the pulp white or 
roseate, dotted with numerous shining, black seeds. The fruit bears 
at its summit the calyx and corolla, which are dry. Taste^ subacid, 
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ybt sweet, having the flavor of a strawberry. It does not perfect its 
fruit with us, requiring therefor the dry heat of the tropical climate. 
The fruit yields carmine abundantly and might be extracted and 
utilized, had not nature supplied us with the cochineal insect, coccni 
cacti, which is the source of that used. 

Instances are on record where the flowers of cereus tria/ngvlaru 
have reached an enormous size. This is especially the case when 
but a few flowers are produced from old and well-pruned plants. 
Two years ago, a very large specimen plant, just then imported from 
Cuba, was sold in this city to a gentleman residing near Chicago. 
We watched the plant with great interest, and but for the fact of 
its being so very large, would have made an oflFer to purchase it 
for our collection. It was growing in a large tub, and stood about 
eight feet high with many short, stout arms or branches, some of 
them being over three inches in diameter. From inquiries made of 
Mr. J. W. Cochran, of Blue Island, Illinois, we are enabled to give 
the following astounding measurements of a single flower and the 
only one which that remarkably fine plant produced 'since it came 
into his possession. It badded about the twenty-fifth of Aufi^nst, and 
in a corresponding time, this only bud developed into a flower of 
rare beauty. It had been out of doors since May and flowered in 
the open air. The mature bud was over a foot in length, at about 
ei^ht to ten, p. M.,' and at twelve midnight, when the flower was 
fully expanded, it measured twenty-two inches in diameter. The 
white petals were ten inches long and of unusual lustre and bril- 
liancy as component parts of the corolla. Its odor was strong, yet 
not unpleasant. By one o'clock, a. m., it commenced contracting, 
and at eight, a. m., it measured across the top five inches, which size 
it preserved for sixteen hours afterwards. The plant had been 
treated the winter previone in a cold-house, with the thermometer 
frequently as low as thirty-five degrees of heat, and this no doubt 
had the effect of keeping back and checking the future growth of 
the wood, thereby increasing the growth of its only flower. An 
effort of nature, when the life of the plant is threatened, to pnt 
forth all its powers to perpetuate itself through its offspring, the seed. 

A number of other three-angled species of cerei, all of which 
resemble the plant here described, so much as to cause confusion in 
the minds of those not well acqainted with practical botany, will be 
taken up and reported upon in a future paper. They no doubt 
possess similar properties, resembling each other as they do, so much 
m their external appearances of flowers, fruit and segments. Some 
six other varieties, which arc in our collection of cactean plants 
will be investigated as soon us they can properly be determined and 
described. 

Pboperties. 

Cereus triangularis very much resembles other cerei in general 
properties. Although a very robust-looking plant, it is not so 
succulent as other creeping varieties. This is on account of so much 
ligneous substance, serving for the skeleton part of the plant. The 
cellular or foliaceous portion yields a large amount of a thick tena- 
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cious mucilage, and has a pleasant sub-acid taste. This substance 
Ib dotted with a superabnndance of oxalate of lime in granular 
masses — harmless, because insoluble, excepting in the strongest 
muriatic and nitric acid. There is also much silica in the epider- 
mis of the joints or branches giving them a smooth glistening hard 
surface, and preventing the tropical sun from exhaustiYig the fluids 
of the plant by transpiration. 

A beautiful carmine may be obtained from the fruit. Professor 
J. Milton Sanders says that he has separated some very fine carmine 
from several cactean fruits, while sojourning on the Island of St. 
Thomas, W. I. The cereus triangularis, according to Kev. John 
P. Knox, of the town of St. Thomas, is found growing on the 
island, much above an elevation of 300 feet above the level of the 
sea. Probably it never would remunerate the ambitious manufac- 
turer, so long as tlie cochineal insect can be cultivated to such 
advantage in Mexico, Central and South America. 

Medical Pbopbrties and Uses. 

The Oreat'triangular Cereus is cardiac-stimulant, nerve-sedative, 
febrifuge, diuretic, refrigerant, emollient and dietetic. The fruit of 
the strawberry-pear is used as food in the raw state, and when boiled 
in water is given, with advantage, in febrile and inflammatory diseases 
for its reputed diuretic and reliigerant properties. The pulp of the 
ripe fruit is made into a cataplasm and used for painful local affec- 
tions with good success. The young branches of the plant are 
employed for similar purposes, because they are more mucilaginous 
than mature stems. The whole plant is diuretic, which effect is due 
to the large amount of mucilage contained in its substance. 

Id taking up and investigating this new drug, it was our intention 
to note down any similarity of action it mi^ht possess in common 
with Cerevs grandiflorus and C. Bonplcmdti. It was an ^reeable 
surprise to learn that we were correct in that supposition, rrovings 
made by Dr. John H. Fitch confirm these views, and it takes a posi- 
tion beside its kindred. It has peculiar properties in therapeutics 
like the other cerei already proved. It affects the kidneys, and 
exerts its influence on the sympathetic system of nerves, the mind, 
as well, to an astonishing extent. We have repeatedly observed how 
easily it controls tliat state of anguish of the mind so common in 
cardiac affections of a functional character. It is not so potent in its 
action as the C. Bonplandii^ and will take an intermediate position 
between the latter and C. grandijlorua. 

The report of the following cases will, no doubt, substantiate what 
is .here claimed for the employment of C&reu% triomgularis^ or the 
strawberry-pear. 

To the following gentlemen who so kindly assisted in tliese investi- 
gations we are under very many obligations, and take this occa- 
sion to reassure them of our warmest thanks for their opinions and 
favors bestowed, namely : Mr. Isaac Buchanan, the veteran horticul- 
turist of tliis city; Mr. Peter B. Mead, formerly editor of the 
Horticulturist ; Mr. P. V. Le Roy, the obliging curator of the Torrey 
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herbarium and library of Columbia College ; Mr. Julius Zeller, of 
Flatbush, L. I. ; Mr. J. B. Denny, of Brooklyn ; Judge Alonzo 
Munson, of Astoria, N. Y. ; Mr. Oscar 'Marescaux, of Kingston, 
Jamaica, and Dr. Francis Goding, of Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 

We, furthermore, acknowledge the use of, and reference made to, the 
following works, to wit: Flore des Antilles; Curtis' Botanical Maga- 
zine; Edwards' Botanical Eegister; Flora of British West Indian 
Islands; Salm-Dyck's Cactese in Horto Dyckensi CultsB ; Loudon's 
Eticyclopedia of Plants ; Lamark's Encyclopedic Methodique Botani- 
que ; Humboldt and Bonpland's Nova Genera Plantarum ; Jacquin's 
Selectarum stirpium Americanarum Historia; Lehmann's PugilliiB 
Plantarum ; Link's Enumeratio Plantarum Horti Regii Botanic!, 
Beroliniensis, Altera ; Willdenow's Enumeratio Plantarum, horti regii 
botanici Beroliniensis ; Haworth's Supplementum Plantarum Suc- 
culentarum ; and Sweet's Hortus Britannicus Catalogue. 

Case I. 

Palpitation of the Heart. Miss Mary E. D., aged twenty-four, 
placea herself under our care December 29, 1874. Temperament, 
sanguine. She was small in size and of round contour, with 
that delicate rose and alabaster complexion we find in those 
of a tuberculous diathesis — the countenance having that peculiar 
transparency and waxen appearance of the skin. Had enjoyed very 
good health for a little more than a year, having treated her at that 
time for an affection of her lung, accompanied with haemoptysis and 
from which she made a good recovery. 

Her appetite was good, and she had no cough. But, on December 
twenty-sixth, she was quite suddenly attacked with cardiac pains, and 
had continued to be so ever since. Walking or going up a flight of 
stairs would be almost sure to bring on paroxysms of sharp pain, 
commencing under the left breast, tlien shooting across the gastric 
region and terminating in palpitation at the apex of the heart. This 
was followed by difficult respiration, flashed countenance, and an 
apprehensive feeling, accompanied with sighing, and heaved respira- 
tion, as if to remove an incubus from the heart. The palpitation is 
sharp, lasting only for a few minutes, and recurring oflener in the 
morning than in the afternoon. Even walking a short distance causes 
her to complain of lameness in the upper extremities, and a tiresome 
feeling'as of some aged person. Her feet generally are cold when 
out of doors, and burning hot in the house. Also complains of a 
frontal headache which sometimes involves the right temporal region. 
During these attacks of cardiac pains she had experienced, at times, 
a kind of a warm, rising feeling, just beneath the sternum, the same 
as when she was spitting up blood the winter previous. Sometimes 
these attacks were only fugitive, but when occuring, caused a suspen- 
sion of all voluntary motion, and, to some extent, of speech as well, 
nntil they had passed off. 

Pulse — Intermittent and soft ; beats seventy-eight to eighty-four 
per minute. Auscultation and percussion revealed very little aside 
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from an excited action of the heart; no paroxysm during the niglit; 
sleeps sonndly. G-ave her : 

5t. Tinct. Oereus triangularis 3iv. 
Sig : Take ten drops in a little water every four hours. 

Returned February 25, 1875, and stated that after taking a few 
doses of the medicine, she felt much relieved of the sense of constric- 
tion about the heart ; palpitation decreased perceptibly from day to 
day ; a better temperature was established on the surface and cold 
extremities became a thing of the past ; other disagreeable symptoms 
had subsided likewise in about a week after taking the medicine. Pulse, 
sixty-eight — seventy-two, full and soft ; regular in rhythm ; up to 
the present time no repetition of the palpitation. 

Case II. 
Cardiac Dy^pno^^ or False Angina Pectoris. — Minnie W., four 
and a half years old, was brought to my oflBce January 25, 1876, 
and the mother gave me the following account of her only child : 
Minnie was a bright-eyed, active little child, possessed of very 
womanish habits and ideas^ she detested playing with children of her 
own age ; to show the scope of her intellectual capacity, it may be 
well to mention that she had recited little verses of poetry when but 
three and a half years old, and after hearing it repeated but once ; 
their physician at that time' advised a desistance from such early 
declamation ; hearing interesting stories told, would absorb her mind 
to such a degree, that on two such occasions, epistaxis was tlie result 
in consequence of determination of blood superinduced by that inten- 
sity of thought ; books had been denied her for a year until quite 
recently ; had frequented theaters too much, and wiiile there had to 
be toldthe names of leading characters ; at home she would re-enact 
the scenes, sing and dance into ecstasy ; would talk in her sleep, and 
notwithstanding the excited state of her nerves, was permitted to 
have coffee three times a day; she had a fit a year ago, which the 
doctor declared to be the explosion of a chill ; at that time she passed 
a large quantity of ropy cloudy urine — probably containing triple 
phosphates, indicating an irritable state of the nervous system ; a 
suppression of urine had preceded it. Having stated the history of 
this interesting case, we will now consider the immediate cause of 
alarm. Two days ago, about ten p. m., she gave a sudden shriek and 
pressing her little hands over the cardiac region, exclaimed of having 
such a pain ; when her mother inquired if it was not in the stomach,* 
she exclaimed, no I — that it was in her little heart ; it was some 
little time before the pain had left and she could lie down and*go to 
sleep again ; nothing unusual had preceded the attack. The follow- 
ing day, at four p. m., another paroxysm of cardiac pain was ushered 
in ; it wbb quite as sudden, but not so painful, passing off shortly after- 
wards; at eleven o'clock in the evening, while taking a drink of 
water, she startled the parents with screaming piteously on account 
of pain she had about the heart ; the mother placed her ear over the 
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heart, but could not detect any palpitation nor any other unnatural 
Bounds to the beet of her knowledge. The mother having been laid 
up with cardiac complications herself, the direct result of a fall caus- 
ing some injury to the spleen and pericardium, when about thirteen 
years of age, she claimed to know something about that organ when 
unduly excited. Minnie looked pale and was a good deal frightened ; 
could not lay on her back without having pain ; had to be carried 
about the room in the arms of her father; attack lasted half an hour; 
got up pale and haggard looking the next morning ; to-day looked as 
cheerful as usual ; pulse full and strong, 120 per minute ; ausculta- 
tion showed an absence of adventitious sounds ; tongue slightly 
coated ; appetite good. Prescribed : 

9 Tinct. Oereus triangularis 3 ii 
Aqu8B 5 vi 

Misce. Sig : Take a teaspoonful every four hours — during a paroxysm 
every half hour till relieved. 

January 29. — Had enjoyed very good health since ; a mild attack 
of cardiac pain recurred this day ; it lasted only a few moments ; does 
not start up in her sleep any longer ; ordered milk as a substitute 
for tea and coffee ; she made a good recovery and has remained well 
ever since. 

Case III. 

" Canst thou minister to a mind diseas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? " — Shakespeare, 

Nervovs Palpitation with Melancholia. — Mrs. Mary McN., set. 
thirty-one, a widow hailing from Ireland, and engaged as cook, called 
for advice February 8, 1876. She appeared to be suffering from a 
serious neurosal depression caused by grief, which resulted in palpi- 
tation and frequent attacks of melancholia. In order- to understand 
the case thoroughly, we must first give the cause of all this trouble. 

She arrived in this country from Ireland, in July, 1874, intending 
to meet her husband, who had preceded her by a few years. In the 
meantime her husband met with an accident, died and was buried 
only a few days previous to her arrival. This sad news so unnerved 
the poor woman that she was completely prostrated from the shock 
her nervous system had received. She remained an invalid for two 
months, and was confined to her bed for three weeks, suffering from 
palpitation and acute cardiac pains, and it seemed as though her 
troubles never came to an end. In the following month, Septem- 
ber, she received the news that her three children, who were still in 
Ireland, were all down sick with some kind of a fever, and had been 
removed to a hospital. Again she was prostrated, so that she 
remained in bed for two weeks, more or less. At times she could 
not even stand on her feet. For seven weeks she was suffering from 
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breast pangs, palpitations, and had an incubus in the prsecordia. 
She was then living with a family on Staten Island. In Decem- 
ber, 1875, she had another attack, but not severe enouch to keep her 
from work. Being separated from her children, and all alone, made 
her melancholy and very nervous. She seemed unable to be recon- 
ciled with her lot, and grieved very much. 

The patient was of the nervous type of temperament, and in conse- 
quence of her susceptibility to receive impressions, overtaxed the 
whole nervous system. The result we may liken to an exhaustion of 
the sympathetic nerve, and we know from Professor Kutherfoid that 
this leads to arteriole spasms, effected by and through the vaso- 
motor excitory branch of the sympathetic, which contracts blood 
vessels. An obstruction being offered to the flow of blood due to 
such arteriole spasm, cardiac distension necessarily follows, and palpi- 
tation, its outward sign or objective symptom, is the inevitable result. 

To proceed with our case, we now find that the least exertion, such 
as running up stairs, is sure to be followed by palpitation. So, too, 
in walking too fast, or over-exercising the system ih many other 
ways. Then we have cold extremities, a peripheral congestion, the 
skin taking on that condition known as goose flesh, and as if some- 
thing were crawling under it ; purplish lines under the eyes and a 
general apprehensive feeling when the mind is not otherwise engaged, 
especially on retiring, and we have the case vividly before us, as it 
appeared the evening previous. The next morning found her com- 
plaining with shooting pains from the apex of heart down to left 
liypochondriac region. The action of the heart appeared to be 
regular enough. Ionise soft and full, seventy-two per minute would 
indicate no serious lesion. Her appetite was not very good. Com- 
plained sometimes of a fullness in epigastrium. Bowels, and like- 
wise her catamenia, quite regular. Sleeps well enough. Prescribed : 

1^ Tinct. Cereus triangularis S ii 
Big : Take fifteen drops in a little water at once, and ten drops every 
four hours thereafter till relieved. 

Reported again March third and stated that she had no more pains 
pass up to her heart as of old. Palpitation disappeared. Is less 
nervous, unless when rather worried, and not so apprehensive. But 
there is an increase of pain in left hypochondria, especially if any 
thing should fret and worry her much. Advised her to apply a 
sinapism directly over the spleen, whenever pain is severe on such 
occasions, till relieved. 

April 20. — Had taken up all the medicine as first directed. Pain 
and apprehensiveness have not returned. Is quite smart again. 
Gave her no more medicine. 

May 15. — Called in to inform me that she enjoyed excellent 
health once more. This continued until sometime in June when 
she was informed that her only boy had died in Ireland. It quite 
unnerved her for a few days, but taking courage and a few doses of 
the same medicine restored her to the previous equilibrium and up 
U> thia autumn no further difiiculty has taken place. t 
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We have here stated a unique functional derangement of the heart, 
uncomplicated with any lesion whatsoever, the direct result of fright. 
Yet, great as is the shock graver may be the results if timely inter- 
ference is not had recourse to, for we know that such continuous 
overdistension of the left ventricle forbodes no good and may lead 
finally to enlargement, or first to dilatation of the ventricle and 
finally hypertrophy of that oroan. 

This remedy, then, by stimulating the ventricular action to its 
greatest natural capacity, relieves thereby its overdistented condition 
and recompensates, in a measure, the result of the effect of arteriole 
spasms. 

Case IV. 

Cardiao Asthma, — Mrs. Sarah E. S. F., an American and forty- 
one years of age, called for advice February 21, 1876. 

This patient was of the sanguine encephalic temperament and had 
been married twenty-five years. Nervous prostration was the cause 
of her trouble and we traced out the following history. Believ- 
ing it to be of sufficient importance, in order to show that the efiect 
was the result of a shock to the nervous system, we state her case 
in full. 

About eight years ago she had an abortion but did not call in a 
physician until nearly exhausted from excessive hemorrhage. One 
of the eflfects was a complete prostration of her nervous system, and 
particularly irritation of the nerves of the neck of the bladder. She 
nad to be catheterized every day for a period of three months as a 
consequence. On one of these occasions the constriction of the neck 
was so great that her physician could not remove the catheter until 
the next morning, and then only with much force. Ever since had 
been subject more or less to nervousness. Two years ago while 
going to Barnum's hippodrome she was seized on the way with a 
fullness in the chest and a taste as of blood in the mouth. After the 
performance she felt easier, but as soon as she got home had her 
physician summoned who declared it a case of congestion of the lungs 
and drycupped the throrax which relieved the dyspnoea. To the 
astonishment of the physician she was up again the following day 
and as well as ever. A year later she had another similar attack and 
the same physician drycupped her again with excellent effect. When 
pressed hard for an answer the doctor said it was congestion again, 
with her right lung a Utile affected and to be very careful not to get 
up without his permission again. The patient got around the next 
day as usual and informed the doctor that his services were no longer 
required, enjoying very good health up to within three months ago. 
She had, however, noticed that for the past two vears it was impos- 
sible for her to lay on the left side without bringing on palpitation of 
the heart. 

Severe exercise, fast walking or going up-stairs produces a fullness 
commencing in the epigastrium and rising up to her heart and throat, 
producing dyspnoea. She would have to loosen all her clothes imme- 
diately to assist respiration. Has seldom any pain in prsecordia, 
though having such, at times, in her left arm and side. Pain not 
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acate and short in duration. Hands and feet have always been cold, 
and more so during an attack. When a paroxysm is severe, com- 
plains of a wheezing as if it was asthma. Does not have relief 
until after expectorating a white frothy mucus and keeping herself 
very quiet. On the succeeding day she usually expectorates a hard 
white mucus, streaked and sprinkled with bright blood. Shortly 
after is again entirely free from any unpleasant symptoms unless she 
overworks herself. There never is any irritation of -the recurrent 
laryngeal nerve, as we find where there is cough, and an entire 
absence of apprehensiveness, either before or during a paroxysm. 
Sleeps soundly. Attacks have thus come on frequently of late. Her 
appetite is very good, and only suffers a slight palpitation after par- 
taking of too hearty a meal. Bowels regular and requires very little 
of cathartic medicine, except during menstruation, when she believes 
herself to be bilious from the fact of having frontal headache, and 
gets relief from taking such. 

Her condition, as we found her, was as follows: Complexion sug- 
gested the very picture of health and happiness. Sweeping, of late, 
had the effect of inducing palpitation. A slight cough precedes 
every attack. Complains of a pain at the first dorsal vertebra, which 
made its appearance shortly after getting rid of neuralgic P&ins she 
used to have in the head. Sighing a frequent symptom. Wants to 
stretch out arms quite often. Did not auscultate. Pulse, full and 
soft — seventy-two per minute. Gave her : 

5. Tinct. Cereus triangularis, Sii. 
Si£;. Take ten drops in water every four hours, and during a 
paroxysm every hour till relieved. 

March 3. — Reported that she could go up a flight of stairs 
more hurriedly without much dyspnoea. Is free from that suffo- 
cating feeling, noticed previous to taking the medicine. The palpi- 
tation has not quite left her yet, especially, if an attempt is made to 
go up stairs in undue haste. Does not expectorate so much mucus. 
The pain at the first cervical vertebra culminated in a severe attack, 
a few days ago ; many shooting pains, radiating in different directions 
— all coming from a common center — since which time those pains 
have ceased entirely. The creeping feeling that annoyed her in 
the back formerly, is entirely gone. Ako noticed that she was 
relieved of that depressed weak feeling, which used to overtake her 
shortly after entering a large assembly, as, for instance, a place of 
amnsement. Appetite more normal. Does not want to eat before 
bedtime as she did formerly. 

March 9. — Summoned hurriedly to my office where the patient 
was just getting over an an attack of cardiac asthma, having brought 
on the paroxysm by taking a prolonged and fatiguing promenaae. 

There was a loud sonorous rale, having the metallic asthmatic ring, 
followed by the wheezing sound, and very laborious inspirations. 
No cough accompanied the attack. There was considerable of an 
apex beat and a flushed countenance. The paroxysm had expended 
iti force in twenty minutes, or less time. Gave her no medicine 
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during the attack. Ordered her to continue the use of tincL cereus 
triangularis. 

April 10. — Says that of late she has not felt so well as when first 
taking the medicine. Same old " choking " sensations are retaming. 
Admits, however, that no blood has been observed in the expectora- 
tion since under the use of cereiM triangularis. Ordered larger 
doses to be used, say fifteen drops every two hours, till relieved. 

April 13. — Became very much frightened over an accident that 
befell her little grandson, who had scratched the corner of his eye with 
a fork he was handling carelessly. She thought that she should die of 
sufi^ocation, by the most severe attack of cardiac asthma ever had. 
Took four doses of tinct. cereus triangularis^ of fifteen drops each, 
one every hour, before she got relief. This attack certainly was 
caused by fright only, thereby proving how many of these conditions 
are the result of a disturbed function rather than a lesion. Ordered 
medicine in doses of twenty drops in future. 

April 25. — Keported that the use of the medicine in increased 
doses did not give her any more relief, as she thoaght, from greater 
exercise, which superindnced palpitation. After she had used all the 
medicine I had given her, she stated that cardiac pains at the apex 
only made their first appearance. 

June 5. — In accordance with our directions, she had not used 
any kind of medicine during the last six weeks. The object to be 
attained was twofold : first, to see if any of the good results obtained 
in using cereus triangidaris were permanent or fugitive; and, sec- 
ondly, if, without this remedy, her health would be as good as it had 
been previously. The answer soon came in that it was curative to 
some, and merely palliative to other symptoms. In the first place, 
she had not felt as well during the interim as formerly. Increased 
walking, or even carrying a basket up stairs, would bring on a pain 
at the apex of the heart, palpitation and dyspnoea. The feeling of 
suffocation was quite severe at times, commencing at epigastrium and 
extending gradually up to the larynx. A sudden surprise or fright 
resulted in similar consequences. Stooping or bending the body 
. forward, causes a painful sensation at apex. Tlie same' is experienced 
if the finger is pressed in between the sixth and seventh ribs of the 
left side. Resuming the erect position all such pain would cease 
immediately. The pain was not acute and always in the same place. 
If after a hearty meal the stomach was distented with flatus, it, too, 
would bring on palpitation, being fugitive, however. The apex pains 
had made their appearance since the use of cerevs triangularis was 
discontinued. Of late she had experienced, on sundry occasions, a 
very peculiar sensation throughout the circulatory apparatus, a 
feeling as if the blood was making its circuit with* a redoubled 
velocity, and yet the pulse was not accelerated. This strange feeling 
repeated itself, in quick succession, till she was fairly exhausted, with 
quite the contrary of syncope. A peculiar warm feeling passing 
from ti)e stomach to the head, was noticeable at times. 

Appetite very good ; an occasional frontal headache leads her to 
believe that she must be bilious, and a cathartic relieving that, it 
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would be of little use to disprove it to her satisfaction ; drinks much 
water and only tea at her meals ; never uses coffee, and if attempted, 
would instantly throw it up again, should she stoop in the least 
degree or even bend forward her head ; one of the permanent good 
results, however, of using cereua triangularis^ is the absence of that 
wheezing astlimatic condition, and consequently of expectorating 
mucus ; another result accomplished previously, was the disap- 
pearance of traces of blood from the expectorated mucus ; another 
strange incident was, that she had menstruated twice and much 
longer each time, the preceding month ; never before since her 
eleventh year had she been out of time or profuse ; whether to ascribe 
this effect to the use of large doses of cereits triangularis or the 

EoBsible approach of the climacteric period, we \rill not say ; but we 
ave already noticed in two cases treated with different species of 
cereus, a similar result and forbear comment. Our patient is getting 
stouter around the waist, the result of better assimilation. A criti- 
cal examination was now made for the first time, and auscultation 
revealed a loud and very forcible apex beat ; rhythm perfect ; pulse, 
seventy-two, full and soft ; sleeps undisturbed. Gould the case be 
complicated with cardiac distension ? 

We recommended a diet of lean meat, plenty of fruit and if agreea- 
ble to sack a lemon for the purpose of quenching the thirst ; the use 
of all kinds, of amylaceous food, particularly potatoes, was counter- 
manded, and the use of water or liquids allowed sparingly. 

We now determined to try the use of oereus Jionplandii in this 
case, with the view of observing their relative effects, inasmuch as 
cereus ti'iangula/ris had seemingly expended its sphere of action. 
Prescribed : 

1^ Tinct. Cereus Bonplandii S ii 
Sig : Take fifteen drops every three hours in a little water. 

June 10. — The last medicine acted beyond expectation ; she can 
walk much faster or go up a flight of stairs quicker than before, with- 
out having palpitation ; is less nervous also, though having cause for 
such. Ordered to continue the medicine. 

June 21. — Had not felt so smart the last few days; renewed 
evidence of palpitation and dyspnoea after exertion. Ordered the 
same medicine in doses of twenty drops every three hours. 

June 27. — Eeported that palpitation was jnst the same and 
especially worse, leaning the body forward ; other than this, the 
patient did not complain of any thing. Continue the medicine in 
same doses, and if not more effective, increase it to twenty-five drops. 

June 29. — Stated that she took the medicine in doses of twenty- 
five drops the previous day, and shortly after noticed a hot feeling 
passing from the neck up to the temples, increasing to a fnllness pf 
the head. After the next dose, the heat within the cerebrum increased 
two-fold ; the surface of the whole body lowered in temperature ; 
perspiration profuse, and notwithstanding this, burning hot inside. 
After the third dose, was seized with a severe pain, passing in a 
horizontal line from the base of the brain forward to the supra-orbital 
ridges; this pain was very acute with all the previous conditions much 
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intensified ; tried to lower internal heat bj fanning herself, which 
seemed to aggravate her condition. After the fourth dose things 
got even worse than before ; the heat in the head seemed to have 
reached its culminating point, and that of the viscera was high 
enough ; all the blood seemed to have receded from the peripheral to 
larger vessels ; seeking relief by placing herself in a cold draught, it 
was merely productive of a severe chill ; getting frightened, she hastily 
changed places, and after a little it passed off again. After the fifth 
dose conditions remained in statu quOj excepting that as a compen- 
satory effect, the palpitation had in like degree so much diminished 
that even after undue exercise being made, there was no return of 
this objective symptom. 

June 80. — Took one dose before breakfast after more or leee heat 
was felt around the lumbar region ; those transient chest-pains, how- 
ever, had disappeared, as well as the bloated state of the body ; the 
latter condition could not have been due to a change of diet, but 
rather was the result of cereus Bonplandi% an effect of this drag we 
had observed on other occasions ; there was a reduction of three inches 
in the circumference of the waist, which had been accomplished 
during a fortnight. Ordered the medicine to be continued in the 
same doses for another day, and thereafter to be reduced to twenty 
drops for a dose. 

July 1. — The medicine had gradually expended the force of those 
alarming symptoms and when using it in reduced quantity, produced 
no further determination ; general health excellent. 

July 5. — Notwithstanding the noise of the Fourth of July, which 
on former occasions was a source of torment to her irritable nerves, 
it passed off without making her in the last nervous. 

September 30. — Has had a return of one or two paroxyms in a 
mild form only. It is our intention to try some new species of cereus 
in this case hereafter. 

No. 606 Thied Avenue.' 
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PHYLLOCACTUS GRANDIS aEMAiRE). 

Natural Order : OaciacesB. Tribe: Fhyllocacteflo. 

mSTOBY, BOTANICAL DBSORIPTION AND THBBAPBUTIOAL AFPUOATION. 



By RiCHABB £. EuNzig, M. D., of New York City. 



The /i^enus Phyllocactus was formerly deferred to other genera and 
recognized under the following synonyms: Cact/iis (LinncBUs); 
EpipkyWum (Ha worth) ; PhyUanthvs (Necker) ; Cereua (DeCandoUe, 
Hooker and Ffeiffer), and Phyllocereus (Miguel). Hence it is that 
this plant is recognized by cultivators under these various generic 
names. Of late tney are known as winged cacti and winged cerei. 
The pkyUocactus grandU is known as the winged cactus or grand 
phyUocacttis of Cuba. 

In presenting this lovely night-blooming cactus, another of Prof. 
Balfour's bats and owls of the vegetable kingdom, as a new remedy 
to the profession, it is not our aim merely to swell the list of agents 
of the materia medica, but to place on record a positive and reliable 
drag for the cure of cardiac affections. Oonsioering that manv of 
the nocturnal cacti have been indiscriminately used in the place 
of cereus grandiflorus, and that different plants ought to possess 
.dissimilar properties, it was a desire for positive evidence and 
reliable information which caused us to examine the properties of 
this plant. With the aid of accompanying illustrations, which was 
drawn and colored from life by our ever ready friend, Mrs. Annie N. 
Thomas, of this city, it will be an easy task tor every physician and 
pharmacist to recognize this plant hereafter, should occasion warrant 
Its employment as a medicine in the future. It is one of the very 
few cactean plants, presenting a pleasing aspect to the eye, even 
when not in bloom, and as they can be obtained without much diffi- 
culty, are easily taken care ox and flowered, it will, perhaps, serve 
the double purpose of an ornamental rare plant in the office of the 
physician, and a reliable friend when in need of a potent, yet safe 
remedy. The plant which served for our illustration, is the one 
which we had in bloom this autumn, and which was the occasion oi 
some graphic and pleasing notices in two of our morning papers. 
The follo'wing article appeared in the New York Times of September 
27th, 1876, to wit: 

^'A beautiful specimen of the night-blooming cactus of the phyllo- 
cactus grandis variety was exhioited last evening by Dr. B. E. 
Eanz^, at No. 606 Third avenue. The plant was imported from 
Central America, and is five years old and four feet in height. It 
blooms but one night, and its blossoms, which are very fragrant, only 
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remain open for about four hours, after which they begin to contract* 
and finally wither before morning. The plant exhibited last evening 
had two buds which appeared in full bloom at eight o'clock, each 
presenting a flower nine inches in diameter, the fragrance of which 
was very sweet." 

The following account was given in the New York Sun of the 
same date, namely : 

"J. Floral Rarity. — A plant that blossoms only once, and then 
only at night, two great, gorgeous white blossoms, with yellow 
stamens and rose colored sepals, the continuation of a tube a foot in 
length, formed the crowning glory of an immense branching cactus 
that stood just within the open doorway of Dr. Kpnz^'s drug store, 
at 606 Third avenue, last evening. The beautiful flowers, looking 
something like glorified pond lilies, attracted attention. The plant 
was the phyllocactus grandia^ a native of Central America, and a 
type of the luxuriant tropical vegetation that requires the rich, damp 
earth and intense heat of the interior valleys, rather than the dry 
arid soil in wliich plants of its character are more commonly found. 
The most interesting feature of this particular cactus is, that it flowers 
only one night. The beautiful calyx, moreover never unfolds more 
than once, and then for a few hours only. Those of last night be^an 
to open at eight o'clock, and closed at about two o'clock, a. m. They 
were viewed by artists and men of science, who made drawings and 
took notes of their peculiarities. The plant, which is five years old, 
is the finest specimen of its kind ever exhibited in New York.'' 

History. 
This beautiful phyllocactua is a native of Cuba and Honduras, 
but cultivated on the other West Indian Islands and Central Ameri- 
can States, where it is sometimes known as the night-blooming cereus. 
Mr. Isaac Buchanan says, that at the isthmus of Panama, it is culti- 
vated and known by the latter name only. It will attain a hight of 
ten feet and over. It bears many fragrant flowera, which, on account 
of their great size and fine color, make the plant a beautiful object 
to behold. They resemble by their form and disposition of segments 
those of cereics grandiflorua^ but they are diametrically smaller. 
Flowering early in summer and late in the autumn, it is a desirable 
variety for culture. The flowers open in the evening, after dark, 
and last but one short night. It belongs to the old class of wing- 
leaved cerei, and is one of the finest species of the geims. It is 
found growing in the hot low lands of tropical America. 

Botanical Dbsoeiption. 
The phyllocactuB grandis is a plant with a cylindrical, hard, 
woody stem, many of which starting from a common root stalk, 
giving the plant a neat, bushy appearance. The tops of the long 
branches are gracefully bent, and from the weight of the many 
pendant flowers, drooping. The smaller branches are generally 
given off from the crenatures or notches of the larger ones, else 
directly from the main stem, and observe a drooping habit. The 
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branches average from one to three feet in length, are very numerous, 
broad, flat, compressed, foliaceous, green, and cut in the border into 
large crenatnres or notches. The surface and edges of the branches 
observe an irregular waving outline. They are rather more slender 
than thick, winged, without spines, from one and ahalf to two and 
a-half inches wide, and obtuse at the end. Branches have a strong 
central woody rib. In color, fragrance and graceful carriage, the 
flowers of this magnificent cactus are certainly not surpassed by any 
of its allied species or other genera. The odor of the flower is 
rather delicate, and resembles that of the hyacinth. A strange fact 
connected with the flower is, that when it is approached from the 
front, hardly any odor is perceptible, and by some claimed even to be 
disagreeable to some extent; but going near it from above, and just 
back of the corolla, the odor is not only strong, but very sweet. The 
odor is given ont from the colored sepals, whereas the white petals of 
the corolla are devoid of any fragrance, and when closely approached, 
rather of a weedy smell ; hence the difference of opinion given by 
botanists in regard to the fragrance of this species. 

It is exactly four weeks from the time that the plant first strikes 
bud, until the period of inflorescence. The young bud, and until 
maturity, is of a dull pink shade on parts facing the sun, which 
increases in richness of color toward the flower-tube or stem. If 
the direct rays of the sun are withheld by shading the plant, hardly 
any pink is noticeable on the bud or flower. Then the nearest 
approach to it is that of a flesh-color. Hence, a strong light is 
necessary to increase the intensity and quantity of color in this 
flower. The bud on the day of inflorescence begins to swell con^ 
siderable, and becomes pregnant with beauty toward the approach 
of night. Nature seems to double her efforts; the bud gradually 
increases in size ; at six o'clock, p. m., the tips of the snowy petals 
first make their appearance ; at seven, the rose-colored and pinkish 
sepals losing all restraint, are slowly moving into new positions, and 
by 8.30 p» M., this floral queen^ now in her crowning glory, sits 
enthroned to receive kind homage of her many admiring friends. 
From nine to ten p. m., the spectacle presented by this resplendent 
beauty is fascinating, glorious beyond description. The white petals 
of the corolla are enhanced in the background by the richly rose- 
colored sepals giving to the whole a glowing warmth, the very life 
of nature, as it were. By twelve o'clock, p. m., the sepals are further 
thrown back, and at four o'clock, the life of our beautiful queen is 
ended before the dawn of another day. 

It is especially by its flowers that it differs from its allied species. 
{Phylioeaotus Hookeri, P. latifro?i8y P, crenatics^ etc.) The tube 
of the flower is remarkably bent (almost double on itself) ; as all the 
flowers offer this singular character, it is probable that it is inherent 
to the species. The scales of the tube, and those which form the 
first rows of the corolla are extremely narrow and rose-colored. The 
former are very sparsely placed, and of a deep pink tinge. The 
flower and tube are a foot in length. The flower tube is seven to 
eight inches long, and the corolla or flower proper four to five 
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inches. The flower-tnbe is twisted and compressed, so as to give it 
a flattened appearance. 

The diameter of the flower is eight inches, sometimes less ; that 
of the corolla six and a-half inches. The number of petals are 
fourteen ; sepals thirty to forty, and intermediate sepals twelve in 
number. They number more or less, according to the size of the 
flowers. The sepals at flrst small, and then gradually becoming 
linear, of a greenish or corn-color at the base, and roseate-pink from 
the middle lo the tip on the outside, and a whitish stripe along the 
center of the inside. The inner row of sepals are pinkish only near 
the tip, and light-colored near the base. Sepals from two and a-half to 
three and a-half inches long, and from one-eighth to three-eighths in 
width. Intermediate sepals of flesh-color, with a whitish stripe 
along the center, from one-half to three-fourths inches wide. The 
petals are pure white, disposed in two or three rows. They are 
pointed and hooked; at the middle flrmly indented, from one and 
a-quarter to one and a-half inches wide, and two and a-half to three 
inches long. The corolla is campanulate or bell-shaped. 

The stamens average from 260 to 300 in large flowers. They are 
two to three inches in length, partly disposed on the tube at its 
mouth, and mostly recline on the floor of the corolla. The slender 
filaments are whitish, partly tree and in the lower end of the tube 
attached. The ends of stamens with their yellow anthers in curved, 
all looking toward the flower-tube. No stamens near the top of 
corolla and few at the side. The filaments are also attached to the 
mouth of the tube, and disposed in concentric spreading rings along 
the extent of the tube. 

The pistil as long as the petals, measures nine inches and is one 
and a-half inches longer than stamens. The stigma is yellow, with 
from sixteen to twenty pointed bodies, disposed of like an Octopus 
with outstretched arms. It is one inch in diameter. The ovary, 
oblong-ovate, green and smooth angled; numerous ovules are 
attached to the side by long convoluted cords. Berry or fruit is 
unknown. It is unilocular and many-seeded, as are all the fruits of 
the genus. Several closely-allied species, which are also of arbor- 
escent habit, such as PhyUaoaotus JETookeri, and P. PhyUanthua^ 
have fruits of a light pink color. Some are elongated like a date, 
others resembling a fig of irregular outlines. But they are all 
deeply ridged and unattractive to the eye. They rarely ever perfect 
their fruit in the hot-houses of a temperate clime, and but few 
observations regarding fruit have been made in their native places, 
as they are not much sought for. 

Most of the smaller species of the genus phyHocactus are epiph- 
ytes, found growing suspended from the forked limbs of trees, in the 
holes of which snflicient leaf mould is found for their support, giving 
them the appearance of parasitical plants. Some of their fruits 
are eatable, of a purple color and of the shape and size of a pigeon's 

Some of the intermediate species, found growing on hot plains, 
spread themselves out with their long, flat bitmches, over the surface 
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of arid rockB and may be fonnd with flexons branches ten to fifteen 
feet lons^. 

In sensible properties, these flat-leaved oacti^ winged cerei and 
phyllocaeti now called, resemble in a degree the other genera of this 
order. The foliaceous branches, being so very flat and compressed, 
do not yield as much of a mucilaginons substance as the more succu- 
lent, creeping cerei. Its slight sub-acid taste depends on the oxalate 
of lime, which is found in tne cellular substance of the plant. 

We are indebted to the following gentlemen for many suggestions 
and favors received, namely : Mr. Isaac Buchanan, Mr. Julius 
Krantz and Mr. A. W. Winkler, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The subjoined 
works were also consulted and referred to, to wit : Flore des Serres 
et des Jardins de L'Europe ; Salm-Dyck's CactesB in Horto Dyckensi 
Cultse; Bosse's Handbuch der Blumengeertnerei, and Treasury of 
Botany. 

Not having had suflicient time to test this new remedy in more 
than one case, it would be superfluous to exalt its action beyond its 
established, though litnited success. In observing its action enough 
was established to warrant it a position beside the other well-tried 
cardiac stimulants or sedatives, so called, and we hesitate not for a 
moment to say to those who may have the opportunity of trying it, 
that the most sanguine expectations may be looked for from its use. 
It will rank second only to Cereus Bonplcmdii^ and side by side 
with Cereus grandiflorua^ C. triangvlaria^ and others. 

Its use would be indicated in that class of diseases having special 
reference to any irritation of the great sympathetic, and in particular 
the cardiac plexus of nerves. 

In any of those cardiac affections, whether of ftmctional or organic 
origin, where we find the prevailing symptoms of an incubus, that 
oppressed, sinking feeling, giving rise to that dreadful thought of 
impending dissolution — this remedy is indicated. When palpitation 
precedes those symptoms, and is not the result of any gastric derange- 
ment, it readily controls the former. But in palpitation, the mere 
result of a fugitive excitement, as that produced from fright, violent 
exercise and other causes unattended by nervous exhaustion, its use 
would not be indicated. 

The PhyUocaotuB grandis^ may be given in large or small doses 
without incurring any risk of danger. It is perfectly harmless in any 
quantity used, and excessive doses would only result in cerebral 
Btimalation. In physical properties it resembles other cactean plants. 
We prepared a tincture by macerating four ounces of the foliaceous 
branches or leaves, in a fresh state, in alcohol one pint. Let it stand 
four weeks, express and filter. The tincture is of a greenish tint. 

Clinioax Eeoord. 

h^tahle Heart — Mr. Frederick H., fifty-six years of age, German, 
a book-keeper by occupation, of the bilious-encephalic temperament, 
called for advice twelve o'clock p. m., September 26, 1876. 

This patient stated that he had just returned from viewing a great 
torchlight procession, and in consequence of the exciting scenes and 
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incidents inseparable from such '' turnouts," was seized with a violent 
attack of palpitation and strange feeling of suspense in the prsecordia. 
In making out a diagnosis, we elicited the following bit of interesting 
history : 

The patient, a man of steady habits, not addicted to stimulation 
other than a moderate indulgence in lager beer, having held the 
position of book-keeper in an extensive brewery for many years, 
about two months ago, had to introduce a new system of book-keeping. 
This so completely superseded the old management of the business, 
that it entailed an extra amount of labor, both night and day, upon . 
the patient in trying to master the experiment, doing the usual routine 
business and likewise shaping every thing else into the new and more 
comprehensive way of keeping the books. The mental labor neces- 
sary to accomplish all this work, exhausted the sympathetic and 
soon after the following symptoms made their appearance. An 
uneasy feeling in the preecordia. Pains passing from the left breast 
obliquely upward and across right breast. More or less palpitation 
as time rolled on. Following any unusual exercise, palpitation, 
quickly succeeded by oppressed respiration and pain in the prsecordin 
would be the result. Ke could audibly perceive a strong bellows 
murmur. Then there was a dreadful inexplicable suspense, a feeling 
as if somebody was constantly after him, then a sudden halt, the 
same as in nightmare, resulting finally in a state of anguish and 
nervous exhaustion. Any unusual amount of mental overwork, 
petty annoyances or even fast walking would lead to such an attack 
more frequently than ever before. When not engaged with business 
matters, he would deeply interest himself with literary pursuits. 
Not a moments time was idled away. Of late he had been bothered 
considerable with disagreeable dreams as well. 

Thinks that he is a little more dyspeptic than usually, and he 
notices that he generally gets relief after eructations of flatus; is 
quite regular in all other habits. As already stated, he was seized 
with such a severe palpitation, followed by cardiac pain, dyspnoea, 
and fatigue on the street, that he resolved not to go home without first 
consulting a physician. The pulse was full, compressible — ninety 
per minute ; the blowing sound was just passing away; much sigh- 
ing ; a rather excited state of the mind and corresponding fatigue 
of the body. Prescribed : 

9 Tinct. Phyllocactus grandis, 5 i. 
Sig. : Take fifteen drops in water immediately, and ten drops 
every three hours thereafter. 

September 30. — Had not yet perceived a change for the better, 
although doses of twenty drops had been resorted to. 

October 1. — The first amelioration of any symptom is that he 
does not have an accelerated pulse after fast walking. Pulse, eighty- 
four per minute. Ordered thirty drops of the medicine for a dose. 

October 2. — Informed us that the last night was the first good 
sleep he had enjoyed without disagreeable dreams for a long time. 
That apprehensive feeling in prsecordia somewhat lessened. Stated 
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that he had all along taken the medicine in minim instead of drop 
doees, carefally measured in a graduated glass, thinking that the 
qaantity used corresponded with the standard of water. Would not 
listen to a reduction in the quantity used. Claimed that as he had 
a gtrong will power — never before betraying the least nervousness, 
that he required a larger dose than most other people. 

October 5. — Had now used the tinct. phyUocactus grandis in 
doses of thirty minims and feeling so much relieved, insisted on con- 
tinning to take such large potions. Palpitation, bellows-murmur, 
as weU as that dreadful feeling of impending dissolution id now 
entirely overcome. There remains now a peculiar sore feeling in 
the prsecordia, that might be likened to hypersBSthesia. Pulse, 72 
— normal. Auscultation revealed a harmonious action of the heart. 
No adventitious sounds. A good apex beat. Prescribed: 

9 Tinct. Phyllocactus grandis. 5 i. 
Sig. : Take thirty minims in water every three hours. 

Had ordered no change in his daily habits during the entire treat- 
ment. 

October 25. — Returned saying that he snflfered occasionally from 
a distended condition of the stomach and if not relieved, slight 
palpitation would result. Prescribed : • 

5 Syr. Rhei. et. Potass© Comp. 5 iv. 
8ig. : Take a teaspoonful, three to four times a day, before meals, as 
long as required. 

November 6th. — Reported that he had only used a few doses of 
the last medicine with entire relief. Insisted also upon having some 
more of the tincture of phyllocactus grandis^ to be used as a prophy- 
lactic. Said he, ^^ I have never felt any better in all of my life than I 
do now." At his request, prescribed : 

51 Tinct. Phyllocactus grandis 5 i. 
Sig. : Take ten to fifteen drops three or four times a day. 

Postscript — January 10,1877. — The patient has enjoyed most 
excellent health ever since. 

No. 606 Thibd Avenue.. 
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STATUS OF ECLECTICISM IN NOVA SCOTIA 
^(CONSIDERED LOCALLY). 



By Thos. R Praser, M. D., of Halifax, N. S. 



I will endeavor to answer your question in a general way by giving 
yon a sketch of my own experience and what I find '^ Eclecticism in 
medicine " to be in Nova Scotia. 

You ask, whether I have or know of any chance for one of the 
(eclectic) school in this locality. 

I know of no other eclectic practitioner, in this province, bnt 
myself. From this fact you may derive some faint idea of my posi- 
tion, where I have had to meet and for over ten years to contend — 
single-handed — with all the prejudice, slander, persecutions and 
abuse of the old-school doctors, who are quite as much if not more 
" conservative " here than in any other place. 

They have such undue innuence with the public as to induce them 
to believe that their learned school embodies all the knowledge that 
is and can be known of health, disease and remedies ; when tn^ fail 
to cure or relieve there can be no hope from other quarters, the 
patients and friends must submit to what they then term '^ th>e will 
of the LordP Many persons are thus allowed to die, and many even 
so prefer dying to running the risk of offending their learned doctors 
by any endeavor to be cured otherwise. ^ 

Were it not that I have been able to treat effectually many of 
their so-called hopeless cases that bad baffled the best of their taculty, 
and having otherwise sufficient means at hand to support me while 
contending with them, they would, most likely, have forced me to 
retire to another locality or to abandon the profession. 

As for our eclectic school, am sorry to find myself forced to say I 
have not found it at all equal to their professions. Their constitution 
professes to " examine all theories without prejudice, to adopt the 
truthful in each and reject all that cannot be reconciled with facts 
or is not in harmony with nature and the laws thereof." This reads 
very well, but I have found little of it in their practice. Having 
made nature, natural law and its operations my particular study for 
many years, I have discovered truths connected with life, health, 
disease, remedies, etc., that I find to be practically beneficial to 
myself and to others, as proved in the treatment of many cases. 

Those discoveries are hot only admitted to be unknown to the pro- 
fession, but, although of the greatest importance if known, yet are 
said by our leading professors to he unknowahle. 

I am not of those who believe in such teaching as that of the Rev. 
E. 0. Sweetster, in his address before Nat. E. M. Society, Oct. 5, 
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1871 (see Transactions for 1870 and 1871, page 106), where he, 
says : " It is the glory of God, or at all events it accords with this 
glory, to conceal many things from the knowledge of men which it 
would be profitable for them to understand, not absolutely and forever 
to conceal them, bnt conditionally, and till such a time as men shall 
have complied with his reqnirements concerning them. Truth is 
largely hidden from the world. There is a ^reat deal of truth to be 
known, and as yet we know comparatively little of it. The rest remains 
to be discovered," etc. The whole address or article, appears to me 
a mass of contradictions, and vyUlfvl blindness if not infidelity. 
How are discoveries of truth to be made unless man makes use of the 
faculties that God has given him for that purpose, Man is a free- 
wiU animal, with faculties to enable him to progress — if he will — 
but — not to h& forced — as is the inferior animal, or man of the Dar- 
winian stamp — and to be benefited in his progress, or sufl*er through 
his wUlfvl ignorance^ according as he uses those faculties with which 
he lias been endowed for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
God's natural law. The working of that law is within his power to 
know, yet, how are they to compare theories " with nature and the 
law thereof," if they do not know more of nature and that Law f 

How different is the teaching of Christ to that of the reverend 
gentleman ? Christ, when faulting his disciples for their willful ignor- 
ance^ said, " ye have eyes and wiU not see ; ears, and Jre will not hear, 
ye blind leaders of the blind." 

I have occasionally laid papers before the society and attended 
their conventions at considerable expense. Some of thu papers have 
been published without any investigation or remark. Of some, when 
announced, the name was then sufficient to raise the dread of the 
professors, who cautioned the convention to guard against innovations, 
heresies, etc., and stop investigation pretty much as the allopaths are 
said to do. 

However, I expect I have said quite enough to show that I consider 
my grand mistake to be, that I did not graduate as an allopath — if 
intending to settle in No via Scotia, as I would then have had their 
countenance and influence with, instead of against, me as an eclectic 
and alone. 

Should you have any notion of trying Canada or Novia Scotia, as 
r^ards the profession (for business), you should be of the old school, 
otherwise (as I have endeavored to show), you know what you may 
expect. The old school medical society have a very stringent law 
passed to prevent any more innovations, and a board of examiners 
appointed to see that all practitioners have proper and legal qualifi- 
cations. They try, as a matter of course, to make themselves a 
standard. 

I have merely given you a few statements of facts, not wishing to 
alarm, but to caution. Any further information you may wish, I 
will endeavor to furnish. 

6 
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SPONTANEOUS GENERATION, OR PREDESHNATED 
GENERATION. 



By Andbbw Dbwab. * 



In giving a paper on the above subject, we are well aware that 
we are treading on dangerous ground. The bare mention of the 
title is en.ough to arouse bitterness and contention in many whose 
minds have been trained in the strict theological schools of a past 
day ; but, knowincr well that we are addressing a scientific society 
who look at and discuss the subjects brought before them from no 
other than a scientific point of view, we desire to claim your attention 
for a short time to the much debated question of spontaneous 
generation. 

We do not come before you with any new experiments to illus- 
trate the subject, for we are of opinion that so far as experiments are 
valuable, no new ones can be performed that would materially alter 
the position of aflFairs, or give a further insight into the beginnings 
of life. Such have been made scores of times and by as many difiTer- 
ent men. Besides, no one would put faith in experiments performed 
in such a benighted country as Nova Scotia. 

Skeptics on the subject are of opinion that a microscope will yet be 
made which will enable us to see the very evolution of life ; bnt it 
must be apparent to any one, that until we can see an atom separate and 
distinct as an individual — a result which of course can never ensue 
as the very atmosphere we look through is composed of atoms — we 
can never see two atoms coming together and exhibiting: life'; thus 
the birth of life will remain for ever a phenomenon buriedin infinity. 
But this should be no hindrance to our reasoning out the modus 
operandi by analogy, a proceeding which, under the circumstances, 
is perfectly allowable and scientific. 

The general meaning of the term spontaneous generation is, that 
matter of itself and by itself, without seed, egg, or antecedent vege- 
table and animal life, creates out of its own substance a living plant 
or animal. 

Taking this as our ground-work, we proceed to state that we 
believe in spontaneous generation, in so far as that life may be 
originated in matter without seed, egg, or antecedent life, but with 
this essential difi^rence that we believe in a power higher than mat- 
ter or the force implanted in matter, and that it is this power which 
is the ori^nal source of life in matter. 

Instead of spontaneous generation therefore, we would rather say 

* Colleague of Thos. R Fraser, M. D., of Halifax, N. S. 
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predestinated generation^ because when a new creation ie tornied, it 
nas only come into being by the exertion of a law implanted in mat- 
ter in the beginning, by which it was ordained that when certain 
atoms of matter came into a certain position and condition, a plant 
or animal of a certain character would be the result. 

EvcQ in this statement^ however, we go further than the evolu- 
tionists, or the most advanced so-called materialists of the modern 
Bcbool of thought, for Dr. Tyndall (who may be taken as one of the 
leaders of the school) in his late Belfast address said : " They will 
frankly admit their inability to point to any satisfactory experimental 

{>roof that life can be developed save from demonstrable antecedent 
ife." Of course Dr. Tyndall here means that they have no proof 
that life has been developed save from 9iXi\jQCQdiQXit vegetable or animal 
life^ from the seed- or the egg ; but if, as we maintain, and will 
Bnurtly show, magnetism, or the force which governs matter, is 
only a lower form of animal and vegetable life, any new creation or 
instance of spontaneous generation is only a development from this 
lower inorganic life (as we may call it) to the higher organic life ; 
so that all life, in one sense of the term, must he and is^ developed 
from antecedent life. 

Darwin and Huxley, who supports him, have another theory to 
the same effect as Tyndall's. In his " Origin of Species," Darwi,n 
says: "I should infer from analogy, that probably all the organic 
beings which have ever lived on this earth have descended from 
some one primordial form." Again : " I view all beings not as 
special creations, but as the lineal descendants of some beings 
which lived long before the first bed of the Silurian system was 
deposited." No explanation is offered of the origin of this primor- 
dial form. We not only say it is unnecessary that there should be 
any antecedent animal and vegetable life, but it is not even neces- 
sary to have a primordial form to father every thing. We assert that 
out of the " dead hydrogen-atoms, the dead oxygen-atoms, the dead 
carbon-atoms, tl\e dead nitrogen-atoms, the dead phosphorous-atoms, 
and all the other atoms, dead arf grains of shot," which Dr. Tyndall 
speaks of * (but which we say are all dormant), new forms of life are 
created and brought into being every day. 

Furthermore, so much is this the case, that were it possible to trans- 
late all the living animals, great and small, visible and invisible, to 
another world, so that not even a primordial form was left, we believe 
that with the properties with which matter is endowed, and with the 
limitations which the Deity has imposed on the creation and propa- 
gation of monstrosities, that the earth in the course of a few centuries 
would be reinhabited by animals and men that did not materially 
differ from the earth's present occupants. The only faculty probably 
which could not be evolved out of matter would be the divine mind 
of man, which the Deity alone, by another special interposition could 
restore. 

To our minds the doctrine of special creation is an invidious, if 
not a very reprehensible one. To say that no new plant or micro- 
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ecopic being can come into existence without the special interpoBition 
of the Deity, is idolatiy of a worse kind than that of the heathen ; 
for, while the heathen make their God capable of all things, from 
causing the rain to fall on their fields to saving their sonls, we make 
a God for ourselves, and limit his powers to correspond with oor 
finite knowledge. A man can make a machine which goes of itself, 
if it is only wound up, and it does not again require his supervision, 
but our God who has made his machine, requires continually to 
superintend and interpose in its progress. A man may invent a 
kaleidoscope which gives a never ending succession of new and beau- 
tiful forms and figures long after he is dead and buried, while the 
Deity must be present at the birth of every new form of life in the 
earth which he has himself made and peopled. A God which endowed 
matter from the begining with the properties which enabled it when 
in a certain condition to form new life, is certainly greater than one 
who had to interpose in every new creation. The more grand, the 
more omniscient, and the more omnipotent our God is, the more 
worthy he is of our worship and adoration ; it ill becomes any one, 
therefore, to detract from His glory, or to put any limit to His 
majesty. 

It is denied by many that instances of spontaneous generation have 
ever taken place, but it is an undoubted fact, that wherever experi- 
ments have been performed, whether by Pasteur, Childe, Bastian or 
others, and whenever fair play has been given to the experiments 
and life has had a chance of budding, life has resulted. 

There are, of course, scores of men who conduct experiments in 
such a way that life has not a chance of exhibiting itself. Thej enter 
into the subject with a mind predisposed against the theory, and per- 
form the most useless experiments under the most absurd conditions. 
They did not want to produce animals which lived under like condi- 
tions with ourselves, or the animals around us, but creations which 
would be subject to conditions which are imposed on no living thing. 
Because animals would not form in solutions known to be destructive 
to all animal life ; because animals could not be evolved with a body 
which would endure being boiled or roasted ; because animals would 
not come to life in an atmosphere below zero, or could live without 
water, spontaneous generation was a farce I Many also would mix up 
mineral substances alone, expecting an animal to result, when the 
only possible one would be of cast iron, riveted and jointed with 
nuts, screws and washers; they forgot that even such an animal — a 
locomotive for instance — requires fire, air and water to set it in 
motion. These experiments by incapable or prejudiced chemists, do 
not, however, affect the main proposition — which, indeed, forces 
itself on every one who has seen stale beef, cheese, fruit or vegeta- 
bles, viz. : that under favorable conditions, life will continually spring 
up spontaneously in matter. 

As our time is limited, and it is impossible for us to analyze the 
subject as we would like, we will confine ourselves to showing what 
life is, and if we can prove that the life which forms crystals and 
rocks and moves the compass needle, is the same as that which grows 
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trees and moves onr bodies, then we may consider onr premises 
proved, for as all organic beings are composed of so-called inorganic 
matter, and if the same life pervades both, what should prevent the 
life force from gathering several inorganic aton)s, and growing them 
into an organic animal I We do not say to grow into an elephant or 
a hippopotamus in a few days, bat into a microscopic animal, having 
as mnch semblance of life as an oyster or a sponge. That these 
animals might, however, develop into creatures as large as elephants, 
if deposited in favorable situations, and left undisturbed, is not only 
possible, but probable. 

Strange to say, although the origin of life has always been a fas- 
cinating one with philosophers, and the laws which regulate the 
physical and inorganic creation have allured the minds of an equal 
number of men, yet, so far as we are aware, no one has ever attempted 
the very obvious problem of tracing the connection between the two. 
They have always been considered as two forces separated by a very 
wide gulf indeed, but if we only look at it in a common-sense light, 
it is surely more in accordance with the grand workings of nature 
that there should be only one law of life or motion than that there 
should be several. 

In the first place what is life in the broadest acceptation of the 
term ? We should think any movement or motion of bodies would 
be called life, for the only death that we can imagine is stillness. 

Secondly, is there such a thing as stillness, unchangeabilitv or 
immovability in matter ? None that we know of; even those physi- 
cists who deny that inorganic matter has life, say that matter is pos- 
sessed of motion, but what that motion is they do not understand, 
and they do not even hint at its affinity to organic life. 

Seeing then that all nature has motion or life, what, in the third 
place, is the lowest form of it? Looking at any object around us', we 
see that there seems to be an attraction of like to like — for instance, 
in a table or chair the woody fiber has such a strong tenacity, each 
atom for the other, that they cannot be separated except by force, as 
by fire or chemical action. Take iron, coal, stone, our bodies, indeed 
any thing, and this one fact stares us continually in the face, that 
fnoMer has an attraction for its like. 

Again, the lowest form of force we know of is magnetism. A piece 
of iron magnetized will attract other pieces of iron to it. But besides 
this attraction there is also a repulsion, and thus we have become 
acquainted with the polarity of iron. If we break a magnet each 
piece has polarity, and if we break till we can break no longer, each 

Iriece will still exhibit polarity, and then we, as Tyndall says, " pro- 
ong the intellectual vision to the polar molecules," and see them 
endowed also with polarity. This reasoning has been objected to by 
TyndalPs critics as unscientific, because, as one said, by ^' crossing 
the boundary of experimental evidence it is no longer, in any sense, 
a scientific conclusion," but we tail to see its unsoundness, and if such 
deductions are not to be allowed, there is a limit put to all scientific 
investigation, and first causes would never be discovered. If we 
thought the question worth arguing we could easily show that, in all 
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sciences, when direct evidence is impossible, analogical evidence 10 
accepted. The vrorld will not, we think, in this instance, submit to 
be led by an anonymous critic, even although he is a cc)ntributor to 
Blackwood.* 

The next form of force that we know of is in a plant or tree. We 
before drew the attention of the institute to the great similarity 
between the force of a tree and the manner in which the tree grew, 
to a magnet with filings at either end. We showed how there was 
no growth, comparatively speaking, from the trunk, as the center of 
the magnet, and how the roots and branches repelled each other and 
never came into contact ; all exactly as we find it in the iron magnet-f 
Seeing then that there was no theory before the world of the caase 
of the life of a plant, and seeing that all the exhibition of its tbrce 
could be explained by magnetism, we thought we were justified in 
concluding that the life-force of a tree was magnetism. 

We also spoke of an animal exhibiting somewhat similar peculiari- 
ties, in its shape and growth, to the iron magnet. A man's legs and 
arms spread out at either end of his trunk or body, and the life-force 
or action is from the center (or stomach where the food is dissolved) 
to the extremities. If we take the lowest form of life — the zoophyte 
— we find that if we cut it into innumerable pieces each piece will 
form another complete zoophyte, thus further resembling a magnet. 
The problem of the vital force of men and animals not being known 
either, we thought ourselves justified in also saying that the highest 
as well as the lowest development of life or force was magnetism. 

Furthermore, what is true of one magnet ought to be so with 
another. If then we are correct in saying that the molecules of an 
iron magnet have polarity, the mdeomea of all plants and aniiTiaU 
being magnets^ should also have polarity. Again, as all minerals, 
rocte, etc., have a certain structural power which may be traced to 
magnetism, we make the broad assertion that all the atoms ofrnaMer 
in the earth have polarity. But it will be said this is only an assump- 
tion and nothing more, and as it cannot be proved, we may only take 
it for what it is worth. Tet strange as it may seem, nothing is easier 
of proof, and we do it in the following manner : 

We have said that in breaking a magnet each piece is found to be a 
separate magnet having polarity, but if we reverse the experiment, 
and incorporate a number of magnets into one, each magnet merges 
its individual polarity into the magnetism of the whole, and no matter 
what may be the size of the magnet, or the number of magnets incor- 
porated with it, there can never be more than the two poles in it. 
This leads us, in passing, to say that if an argument holds good in 
one extreme, it ought to hold good in the other. Thus with regard 
to Tyndall's prolonging the intellectual vision to the polarity of the 
magnetic molecules, if such a deduction is not scientific because '^ it 
crosses the boundary of experimental evidence," then neither is it 

♦Blackwood refused our MSB. of "Origin of Creation," because it came into 
contact with theories of their contributors. 

f As in breaking a magnet, also, each piece shows itself a complete magnet; 80 
in plants or trees, each cutting shows itself also a complete magnet by growing. 
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scientific to say, that if a million magnets were welded into one great 
magnet a mile long by half a *mile broad, it would have only two 
polee, because such an experiment is beyond the experimental 
boundary ; yet no one would ever dream of doubting it. Strange 
also as it may seem, we have a real magilet much larger than the 
imaginary one we have pictured, composed, too, of innumerable smaller 
magnets ; but this anticipates the concluding proof to our magnetic 
or rather ato-magnetic theory of life (for we include the atomic 
attraction of like to like in it, because the two forces are inseparable). 
We have said that the atoms of all iron are magnets ; we nave also 
said that the atoms of all plants and animals are magnets ; we have 
even hazarded the assertion that the atoms of all matter in earth, air 
and sea, are magnets, and herein lies our proof of it. If all the atoms 
in the earth are magnets, then the earth itself ought to be one vast 
ponderous magnet, with only two magnetic poles. And is it so? 
The only answer is, Yes 1 

In conclusion, is not this as it should be, for where is the necessity 
for a multiplicity of forces when one is suificient for the purpose. 
We enter a machine shop, and amid the buzz^f wheels and bands we 
see an engine in a corner running not only the small wheels, but 
turning the large fly-wheel as well; or wp look on our harbor ^nd 
Bee the same power moving not only the pleasure steam-yacht but 
the ponderous iron-clad as well. If, then, such is the manner in 
which man accomplishes his objects, if it is his endeavor in every 
force he controls to make it work not only small things but great, 
how much more should it be nature's mode to work in a similar 
way, for all man's highest eflforts are but to imitate or to copy her, 
and it is not possible that the original should be less perfect than 
the copy. 

Spontaneous generation, therefore, or the cause of it, is only one 
quoin stone in the arch which girdles the universe, without which 
nature herself would be incomplete, and in a state of chaos. 
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PROF. TYNDAIL'S "UNANSWERABLE QUESTIONS," OR 
WHAT IS MAGNETISM 1 



By Thos. R Fraseb, M. D., of Halifax, N. S. 



Professor Tyndall in his lectures at Belfast says : " In fact the 
whole process of evolution is the manifestation of a power absolutely 
inscrutable to the intellect of man. As little in our day as in the 
days of Job, can man by searching, find this power out." 

The difiSculty with the professor, and also witii his opponents in 
the way of ascertaining the mystery to the process of evolution, and 
of other natural phenomena, also ot the character of a universal power 
in nature and its opertitious, appears to be in consequence of th«ir 
adherence to the method of " Gassendi " viz., by the application of 
mechanical law to the force and motions or action of atoms, and to 
their consequent natural' phenomena, instead of refering all to the 
ato-magnetic law which I will hereafter refer to. 

So long as that practice is persisted in, the professor's assertion is 
certain to be verified, as it must be evident that the principles of 
mechanical law are inapplicable to the action of atoms ; yet these 
may be mechanically arranged although subject to the original fiat 
and the law of ato-magnetism alone. 

The so-called inexplicable question raised by the professor amounts 
to this : What is the natural law and modus operandi of the univer- 
sal and so-called inscrutable power that influences matter t 

That question I will endeavor to answer, but will premise that 
such power being an occult influence can be known only by its effects, 
and these being exhibited through matter we may examine the nature 
and properties of matter and the effects produced on it by that power 
and thus obtain a clearer knowledge of snch power or force, its m^us 
operandi and of the law by which it manifests itself through matter. 

Matter of which this force is an inherent element or inseparable 
influence, is the material of the universe, occupying all space. It is 
that which (in its results) is obviously perceptible by the senses ; it 
possesses form, size, and occupies locality or position. 

Matter is infinitely divisible ; hence, as far as the senses are^capable 
of perception, or as tiar as the mind can conceive, it must be composed 
of particles, molecules, monads, "seeds "or atoms, that are but the 
same material in different conditions and positions. They are 
infinitely numerous as they are infinitely minute. 

The divine record declares that the earth was originally " without 
form and void," or invisible^ but made visible by the influence of a 
spiritual power and flatj " Let it be done^ and it was so ; " it then 
formed water, for " the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
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waters." Again that f/it went forth, '^ Let the waters be gathered 
into one place and let the dry land appear, and it was so." Again, 
*' Let the earth brin£C forth grass, the herb yielding seed and the Iruit- 
tree yielding fruit after his kind whose seed is in itself upon the earth, 
and it was so." Again, " Let the waters bring forth abundantly, 
the moving creatures that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the 
earth, and it was so." A^ain, '^ Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after its kind, cattle and creeping things, and beasts of the 
earth after his kind, and it was so." *' As it was in the beginning, is 
fiov)^ and ever shall be." 

We have here no mechanical operation in reference to any product 
of these creations or productions. How, indeed, can mechanical law 
be applicable to their continuation and changes, or how can miGro- 
scapw examinations ever detect the working of that spiritual law, 
or the nature and properties of matter ? Must it not rather be 
referred to the sponUineous working of a recognized law of nature, 
imparted by the omnipotent power of a siipretne designer and archi- 
tect, according to the fiat previously quoted, and not dependent on 
an y p ersonal or mechanical operations. 

We here find that matter has in its connection and combination an 
occult natural force which is the proximate cause of its changes and 
manifestations, an essential, inherent, intrinsical, reversible but inde- 
structible force of the atoms individually or collectively. This force 
is identical with that manifested in '^ loadstone " and by certain metals 
when in that condition known as " magnetized." A force that is 
^virtually magnetism ? 

The law governing the ato-magnetic force here referred to, as 
exemplified in this magnet, is thus described : 

Like atom^ attract and repel their like only^ the greater influ- 
encing and controlling the less. Their like ends or poles repel^ and 
unlike poles attract. The attracting and repelling power is equal / 
hy their attracting they form svbstances^ hy their repelling infli(£7ice^ 
substances are dtssolved. The polarity of magnets is reversible by 
their influence on each other, and by the change of position relative 
to the earth. The force and action of atoms and magnets depend 
upon thfiir condition and position relatively to each other and to the 
earth. 

Of the truth of this law in reference to ato-magnetic force, I find 
evidence in Professor Tyndall's recorded experiments with magnets 
and filings, whereby he shows what he calls " Faraday's Magnetic 
Curves." This is synomymons with Swedenburg's magnetic circles 
— yet that ato-magnetic force (to me) seems to be exerted in a direct 
line. The experiment with the filings and magnet shows the appar- 
ent curves and semicircles to be but the modified result of the ato-mag- 
netic lau). 

Thus, if we place a needle in a position to be infiuenced by a 
magnet, it will be attracted directly, or in a straight line to the end ; 
but if we place a number of needles in a like position, although they 
will all be similarly attracted, yet their ends will spread apart from 
each other, thereby apparently forming curves ; because their ends 
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being all in possession of the like polarity, repel each other. If we 
place a sufficient quantity of filings in a position to be inflnenced by 
the entire magnet (see the Professor's experiment), they will then be 
seen to assume the curved form from either end of the magnet and 
to assume a semicircular form or curve round the equator or middle 
of the magnet. The oatMe of this form or curve is, that the ends of 
the lines of filings at either end of the magnet, being of the same 
polarity, repel each other, and when the particles from either pole 
of the magnet are in a position to be influenced by the particles 
from tbe opposite pole, they attract each other, and so tend to form 
curves or circles. If we place the end or pole of another magnet to 
the opposite pole of that one having the filings attached, they will be 
found to unite by the filings forming "fiber." Reverse the. {>ole, 
applying similar poles to each other and the metallic fiber is immedi- 
ately dissipated or scattered into powder, thereby showing how the 
working of the law is influenced by, or dependent on, the position of 
matter, the one position inducing a formation which the other dis- 
solves. These experiments are made by the use of what are called 
flxed or natural magnets, such as " loadstone " and steel, formed of 
atoms of pure iron. These in their formation are not combined or 
in contact with any differing or conflicting atoms to cause disturbance, 
they, therefore, retain a fixed polarity and force which they derive from 
their relative position with the earth the greater magnet. Yet the like 
force and action can be shown to be inherent, universally in a degree 
throughout all material substances and atoms, in all their variety of 
forms and conditions. We may now see exhibited that force in magnets 
by a magnetic or " galvanic " battery, to which a bar of soft iron is so 
attached in a position to exhibit the ato-inagnetic force in the iron 
similar to that in a fixed magnet. While the iron is connected with 
the battery the force and action is similar to that already explained, 
but immediately it is cut off or disconnected from the battery, the 
exhibition of force ceases. Tins may be exemplified in the principle 
or working of the "electric" telegraph — so called — where the 
entire line and instruments are converted into, a magnet of many 
miles extent, subject to the will of the operator when connecting and 
disconnecting the battery from the line — by his " key." When con- 
nected with the line of wire and instruments, the whole are com- 
bined to form a magnet. Its magnetic force is then exhibited only at 
the poles of the relays, by the medium of a piece of soft iron called 
an armature, when the operator raises the key, the battery is discon- 
nected, and the magnetic influence is withdrawn from the lines and 
relay, in which operation the armature is removed from the poles by 
a spring attachment. The motion of the armature produces that well 
known ticking sound which is interpreted by the operator. "This mag- 
netic action is vulgarly, or commonly, supposed " to be caused by an 
electric current^ passing through or over the line in some mysterious 
and inexplicable way," whereas we find it to be simply an example 
of the ato-magnetic force and action as just explained. 

This force is again exhibited in a similar manner by the process of 
forming and dissolving of all metallic and mineral substances, and 
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has reference to all forme of substancee, evolution crystallization, 
fiber, molecular or atomic motions, etc., as noticed. by Professor Tyn- 
dall in his lecture. 

Each distinct species of metal and mineral has its own natural form 
and shape of crystal, as uniformly as every letter of the alphabet has 
its peculiar form and force or power, which is only varied by circum- 
Btances of position. But different kinds of atoms by combining,, must, 
of course, assume a modified and different form ; thus, the infinite 
variety of combinations and positions of matter, cause the variety of 
Bubstances and phenomena, yet all are spontaneously produced by 
the one universally pervading force and law. 

If we spread iron filings over a pane of glass, place a magnet 
nnder. the glass and move it slowly, the filings will form lines similar 
in appearance to the fiber of wood or the flesh of animals ; when one 
arm of the magnet is held still in position below the glass, these filings 
take the form of grass or moss, each blade upright and separate, 
being all of the same polarity. If we place both arms of a Y magnet 
nnder the ^lass, the filings form curves, owing to the attracting or 
uniting influence of the opposite poles. In this experiment, we see 
how the force which dissolved metals in a charged and connected 
" galvanic " battery acts upon other metals ; the result is precisely 
similar, as in the natural magnet which dissolves and reforms the 
filings. 

The same force and action is seen in the electro plate process, where 
metals are spontaneously dissolved and reibrmed from the solution by 
their natnral atomic force and action ; also, in the professor's experi- 
ment of forming the metallic tree from a solution of sugar of lead, and 
in crystallization and reproduction generally, in fact, is universal and 
furnishes a reply to the professor's inquiry, " How far does this won- 
derful display of molecular (atomic) force extend ? 

Ans. Ad infinitum. 

We find connected with the earth three classes of substances only 
— the mineral, the vegetable and the animal. In the account of the 
first formation, already referred to, we read of but two, viz., land 
and water. The vegetable must then have been, as now, produced 
by the spontaneous ato-magnetic action of water upon the mineral ; 
the animal is also supported, in life, principally oy the vegetable 
and by water. 

We thus find atoms of matter to be composed of two essentially 
distinct classes, both having properties analogous ; yet the atoms of 
either class, in their mutaal attraction, independently act upon other 
atoms of their own class only, and by ato-magnetic law are naturally 
influenced by contact with the dissimilar properties of the other 
class. The two classes of atoms are identical with the substances 
known as hydrogen and oxygen. They may be distinguished as 
mineral matter and vegetable matter ; male and female if you please, 
cold and warm, or even while or blue, and yellow or red, acid and 
alkali ; one, the mineral, is observed as gas the more light and cold ; 
the other, the vegetable, is as gas the more dense, heavy and warm. 
, These classes, by their reciproccQ action through the ato-magnetic force, 
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are continually changing from a state invisible and transparent to 
visible and opaque ; from inorganic, or deatb-like, to organic ; from 
inertness to life ; rest to motion ; forming and dissolving processes, 
and vice versa. 

By their mutually attracting forces, gases and liquids are con- 
verted into solids ; by their inherent repelling influence, solids are 
converted into liquids and gases. Water is the most important com- 
pound of the two elements ; through its agency, direct or indirect, 
are produced nearly all modifications — all chemical changes of 
Mnaterial. In aqueous solutions, or as gas, where there may be an 
excess of atoms of either class, they are then more free, and each, by 
the mutual attraction or repulsion of its like, reciprocates and brings 
into action its distinguisning properties; and according to the 
quality, condition, position, etc., of either, so are thiB phenomena and 
results. 

We may now show how the result of that force is exhibited in the 
vegetable and the animal by the same law. 

As Professor Tyndall has shown, in the formation of the leaden 
tree, that an excess of mineral or metal in aqueous solution did and 
must, of necessity, produce its like mineral substance in the form of 
a tree, with its branches and leaves according to ato-magnetic law, so, 
also, will a certain amount of mineral and vegetable matter in 
aqueous solution spontaneously produce vegetation, according to the 
natural condition and position of the compound, afier iU 
hind. That compound or ^'soil," with sufficient moisture and 
heat, acts as a decomposing or dissolving magnetic battery, 
and by its ato-magnetic force, throws its particles from the 
surface into the atmosphere in the form of vegetation, or '^brings 
forth the grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself." Should a seed be planted 
not adapted to that^oil, it (the seed) will be dissolved by the action 
of the soil, and will not yield or vegetate. Those " blades " sprout 
separately, they being as magnets take the form shown by the parti- 
cles of iron filings, the top being always of like polarity spread from 
each other, the other pole (roots) do so, also, while, as the tree 
increases in size, the exhibition of force is diminished at the equator 
or middle, as seen by tlie deficiency of limbs or healthy sprouts, thus 
exhibiting similar actions and curves to those of the mineral natural 
magnet. 

As the vegetable has its support and force from the dissolving or 
decomposing union of vegetable, and, principally, mineral matter, 
it must be furnished with an atmosphere surcharged with the warm 
vegetable gas to reciprocate with the mineral from which it is sup- 
plied, thus to absorb from and increase or support its life or ato-mag- 
netic action, otherwise its polarity is reversed (as notice with the 
similar poles of the magnets and the filings), its growth is checked, 
and it dies. 

Animals are supported by vegetables and water, the atoms of 
which still retain their force and properties ; but it is only their 
composition, locality, position and condition that are changed ; they 
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must, of necoBsity, have the Bame force and power. They are sap- 
plied and prodaced by a similar arrangement and process of action — 
88 the vegetable — from a different compound. 

For the production of animals an excess of vegetable matter ia 
necessary. Animals are migratory, thus they sect their properly 
adapted food — after their kind — conveying it to the stomach, where 
it acts in a similar way to the mineral and vegetable batteries, dis- 
solving the food that supplies the body with material for its neces- 
sary waste ; its ato-magnetic, or life action, is thus induced and con- 
tinned. Each animal is thus, like a magnet, having the greater force, 
exhibited at the extremes, such as the head and feet and hands as 
poles. When that action, generated by the dissolving of its like 
material, as food in the stomach, is checked or reversed, we have pain, 
disease, or stagnation and death. 

This ato-magnetic or life-force is greater in some animals than 
others, such as the frog, snake, eel, and those that live in the earth 
and are naturally adapted to the use of more mineral matter as food, 
and thrive in a warm vegetable atmosphere; they are more tenacious 
of life than those animals living entirely on vegetable food. 

This force of nature is particularly noticed in the "mesmeric" 
influence of animals upon each other, and is prominently exhibited 
in some of each class of substances, such as iron and steel, in the 
mineral class ; the conger eel in the animal and the pitcher plants 
of the vegetable. 

This ato-magnetic force pervades the earth, including its sea and 
atmosphere, its vegetable and animal productions, its inorganic and 
organic matter ; all are thereby magnetically rehtted* and dependent 
upon each other in a grand perpetual, reciprocal life-action and organi- 
zation, thus proving the power or force referred to to be universal. 

Farther illustrations of this ato-magnetic phenomena may be found 
in a late work, " Origin of Creation." 
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INCURABLE DISEASES, SO CALLED. 



By Thomas R. Fraseb, M. D., of Halifax, N. 8. 



" Flesh with the Life thereof, which is the Blood thereof ."— Gen., chap, ix, y". 4. 

The Blood ib the Life. 

When the blood is in sin unobstructed condition and has a free 
circulation throughout the whole human system ; this condition is 
health. 

Obstructions to this free circulation, either generally or locally, 
are productive of or cause pain and disecue. 

Oostructions to this circulation may be induced or caused by any 
check of the necessary free evaporations from the surface of the 
body and by obstructing the evacuations — by impure or unadapted 
atmosphere and otherwise. 

From any of these causes the blood becomes saturated with the 
waste material of the body. 

When in this condition the body is predisposed to receive or spofi- 
taneously form or produce contagious infections and other diseases 
as inflaminatioixs, fevers, cholera, diarrhoea, diphtheria, small pox, 
measles, incipient consumption, rheumatism, bsamorrhoids, hemor- 
rhages, indigestion, etc., etc., etc ; in fact, diseases generally. 

Any local treatment to remove such disease without restoring the 
sufHcient supply of the healthy blood and inducing its free circula- 
tion throughout the system by its natural force, must be uncertain, 
and thereby the disease is most likely to prove, as such are generally 
termed, incurable. 

I will, by way of illustration, state a few of many cases I have had 
in practice, in fact some of them before I had entered a medical col- 
lege, having then adopted and acted upon the same views I now 

hold of the natiMre of the blood and the cause of its circulation : 

A Case of Inflammation of the Bowels. 
[Extract of a letter from Dr. Hattie's father.] 

" Caledonia, Guysbobo Co., N. S., Ap?'il, 1863. 
I was attacked with inflammation of the bowels, a doctor was 
called from Sherbrook and administered without giving me any relief 
My son Daniel arrived from Wine Harbor, and on his recommendation 
had directions from Tho. R. Fraser, the application of which gave me 
immediate relief. Some three weeks after, while attending to my 
business as government surveyor, I was exposed to wet weather for 
two days, which brought on another attack of inflammation much 
more severe than the first. The former remedy was of no avail ; I 
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was completely prostrated. When Tho. E. Fraser was called in he 
administered a treatment and medicine which immediately checked 
the disease, removed the pain, and restored me to health. 

(Signed) JOHN HATTIE, 

Government Surveyor, 

A Case of Indigestion, etc. 

[Extract of letter from Rev. James Byers, respecting his daughter, to Dr. T. R. 

Fraser, Halifax, N. S.] 

Clifton, N. S., July 29, 1867. 
Early in the spring of 1865, when about fourteen years of age, 
she began to complain of want of appetite, and very soon inability 
to take food of almost any kind, a thin slice of bread about the size 
of a dollar and sometimes part of an egg constituting a meal. Often 
times, indeed, she could eat nothing. Medicine seemed to be of no 
benefit. For mouths she continued to decline, becoming much emaci- 
ated, and our fears and the doctor's as well, were that she would 
become so wasted that nothing could be done for her. Under your 
treatment she speedily regained her appetite, at the end of two 
months returned vastly improved, has enjoyed excellent health ever 
since, and is now apparently as well as ever she was. My firm per- 
suasion is that but for your treatment she could not have survived 
many months. 

(Signed) JAMES BYERS. 

The treatment of this case, as well as the former case, was the 
application and administration of moisture and warmth externally and 
internally until a natural action and heat was induced throughout the 
system. In the latter case, the disease was caused from a want of 
sufficient supply of blood, thus there could not be sufficient circula- 
tion to induce heat or warmth and the natural action to digest and 
crave for food. 

Anothee Case of Indigestion that was called Incubable. 

Tbubo, N. S., July 2, 1867. 
Tho. R. Fbasbk, M. D. : 

Deab Sib. — I feel it my duty and I feel, it a pleasure to inform 
you that I am now enjoying pretty good health, can attend to my 
business, walk a mile in the morning to my store at eight o'clock, 
stand behind the counter and wait upon my customers until nine in 
the evening, and then walk home one mile, and often write after that. 
Yon know that last September, wheii I came to you I was not able 
to attend to business, my mind being afiected as well as my body, 
my nervous system completely unstrung, reduced in flesh, weighing 
only 107 pounds ; 1 now weigh 134 pounds, and I firmly believe that 
you were the instrument, under God, of doing it, and feel grateful to 
you for your kindness, and shall never forget it. 

(Signed) T. R. LINTON. 
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P. S. — I had been unwell for ten months, had been taking medicine 
from two different * doctors, and had been suffering more or lees for 
thirty years. 

T. R. L. 

A Case of Hjematehebis. 
[Extract of a letter repeiyed from my niece.] • 

PlOTOU, JV^ov. 10, 1873. 
Deab TTnole. — I alarmed them all on Saturday (eighth) morn- 
ing about half-past ten o'clock, by another attack of hemorrhage. It 
came on quite suddenly and was quite as severe as those I had before. 
I was determined to give your treatment a fair trial ; therefore, 
instead of sending for Drs. Johnston and Christie (allopaths), sent 
down for Bob. (her brother, he is a chemist and druggist), followed 
your directions closely ; in a few minutes the dizziness left my head 
entirely, and the bleeding stopped and never returned. I intend to 
let the doctors hear about it. I am perfectly well to-day, and could 
go to Halifax or any place else. Now this is a slight improvement to 
being fourteen weeks in bed — as I was last time — excepting when 
lifted out. If I had any doubts about your treatment before, thej 
are all removed now, and I am everlastingly obliged to you, and so 
may the rest of the household be, instead of having me to nurse for 
nearly five months, for it was nearly that length of time before I 
was able to walk any distance, and then I looKed as if I had risen 
from the grave. 

(Signed) K. F. 

The treatment she received was merely the application of flannel 
wrung well out of hot water, to the body, principally to the feet and 
abdomen and copious warm drinks. I ncverhad, myself, a case of tliat 
to treat, but had been sent for on two different occasions to see Miss K. 
die, while suffering under those attacks she mentioned, as the doctors 
then had no hopes of her recovery. 

Although sent for by the doctor I not being considered orthodox 
by them, was not allowed to give them an opinion or interfere. 
Subsequently I explained to her and also to her brother my 

Physiological opinion of her trouble and how I would treat it. 
'hat is, to induce a free and general circulation throughout the 
system, thus to relieve the local discharge and replenish the lost 
blood by its natural channel, but not by transfusion. 1 have treated 
many cases of uterine hemorrhage in the same manner giving 
immediate and certain relief. 

PioTou, N. S., March I, 1876. 
Dr. Tho. E. Fbaseb : 

Dear Sib. — In the winter of 1872 I was out walking through 
deep snow, and got very cold and wet ; remained out to tea just as I 
was ; walked home about ten at night and got wet again nearly to my 
waist. 

* Allopathic practitioners. 
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Before going to bed I took a hot drink, but scarcely slept any, 
feeling a strange sensation and dizziness in my head. Early in the 
morning I rose, intending to go down stairs to mother's room, as I 
did not want to disturb a yoang lady who was sleeping with me, bat 
before I got many steps I grew dizzy and nearly fell, bnt managed to 

S^et on the floor, and Anna handed me the basin, when I vomited 
rom half a pint to a pint of black clotted blood. I went to bed and 
kept perfectly still until the doctors came, they gave me every thing 
they could think of to stop the retching, but I continued getting 
worse. They then put a bladder of ices under my head, and also 
from my neck to my waist, and pounded ice in my mouth, mustard 
poultice to my legs and feet. As near as I can recollect, the first 
thing that had any effect was iced champagne, which I could only 
take in spoonfuls. 

I can not recollect what medicines they gave me, but I think I had 
a little of every thing in the shop (druggist's). 

I was in bed for nearly three months, except when lifted out to 
have my bed made, and I think it was quite six before I was quite 
well. About a year afterwards I had. an attack of the same — 
" hemorrhage from the stomach." I did not feel very smart at 
breakfast on Saturday morning, and drank a large cup of hot tea, 
eating nothing. About a half hour afterwards I felt the same odd 
sensation and dizziness in my head, but so suddenly that I could not 
ring the bell for assistance. When Aggie (sister) came and handed 
me the basin, the blood came immediately, but was clear and fresh 
looking, I presume owing to the warm tea I drank. I immediately 
became weak and perfectly helpless, but was frightened nearly to 
death. Bob and Agg. lifted me on the sofa and asked me if they 
would send for the doctors or give me your treatment. I felt that, 
much as I would like to live, I would prefer death to the awfully 
tedious illness I had gone through before, so I said, give me TJncle 
Tom's ; now, yon need not blame me for being afraid to drink warm 
water to stop bleeding. I drank two tumblers full at once, took two 
tablespoonfuls of the dark syrnp, while hot wet socks were drawn 
on my feet, and flannel wrung out of hot water put round my ankles, 
and dry ones outside, and hot bottles to them to keep my feet warm. 
Not another mouthful came, and by the evening I was well enough 
to be conveyed into my own room ; continued getting better, and on 
Tuesday was out, and had a long walk the third day after the attack ; 
have had no symptoms of any return since. 

K. F. 

P. S. — My first attack of hemorrhage from the stomach was in 
the spring of '57, when the treatment and suffering was mncli the 
same as that of '72. 

K. F. 
A Case of HEMOBBHomss 

Pronounced by the doctors in Canada and Pictou, N. S., where the 
patient belonged, to be incurable, as their surgical operations had 
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failed to care. The following statement was sent to me from the 
patient, by E. P. Fraser, druggist, to know if I would attempt his 
case and prescribe for him : 

PiOTOU, N. S., July 18, 1878. 
I have suffered with piles for ten years, for seven did not bleed at 
all, but the last three lost a great deal of blood every day. In the 
early part of May I underwent an operation and had them removed, 
the bleeding ones ligatured and the others cut. Not gaining strength 
rapidly, I took a trip to Canada (by water), but was there laid np 
from a severe attack of diarrhoea and dysentery, which at last bronght 
on another attack of piles and have been troubled with them ever 
since. There is only one that remains down all the time, but there 
is also a little bleeding almost every day (when stooling). Have a 
very weak feeling in the back and over the kidneys, in fact am per- 
fectly useless, not able to do any thing; a very little exertion tires me 
out completely (my kidneys were examined lately and pronoaDced 
sound), but generally I feel more comfortable when lying down. In 
reference to the state of my bowels, I may say that they are in a con- 
tinual state of looseness. 

(Signed) J. G. 

I immediately wrote directions to treat this case in a similar man- 
ner to that of " hffimatemesis," giving a sufHcient supply of blood to 
induce a healthy action throughout, with the addition of copious 
warm, mild enemas after each evacuation — to be retained. On the 
following morning, B. P. F. wrote to me that the patient had a com- 
fortable night. In about a week I went to see him. He was then 
able to walk about, relieved of pain and distress, except his back, 
which was weak but improving ; he gradually gained strength. Has 
been healthy and strong ever since, says he nas no dread of another 
attack, as he knows how to meet it. 

Here is an extract of a letter from his father : 

PiOTou, October 8, 1873. 
I am glad to say that Joe seems as well as you could wish and 
Mrs. Gordon, myself and family are under a debt of gratitude to 
you (under the hand of the Almighty), for making such a perfect 
cure of our dear son Joseph. * * * 

(Signed) W. GOEDON. 

PioTou, N. S , March 13. 1876. 
Qbab Db. Fbasbb. — I wrote you a full account of my state of 
health in the summer of 1873, prior to undergoing your treatment. 
But, to bring it fresh to your memory : I had suffered with piles, 
etc, for ten years (and for two years before applying to you had also 
been troubled with diarrhoea — chronic, I suppose it might be called). 
In January, 1873, I was confined to the house and sutfered a great 
deal all winter and spring, losing a great deal of blood. I cannot 
really say whether the medical gentlemen who attended me thought 
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my case hopelees ; but they advised me by all means to undergo an 
operation as the only cure. To this I at last consented and had it per- 
formed in May, '73. 

Not gaining strength very fast, and being unable to attend to my 
business, I was advised to take a trip by water to see if it would 
make ^ny improvement. I went by steamer up the St. Lawrence as 
far as Montreal, thence by steamer to Ottawa (avoiding railway 
traveling as much as possible). A few days after arriving at Ottawa, 
I had a severe attack of dysentery, which besides leaving me very 
weak also started my old enemy, the piles. After undergoing an 
examination by a medical gentleman, i was advised to get home as 
Boon as 1 possibly could, which I accordingly did, feeling a great 
deal worse generally than before leaving,, the piles being particularly 
troublesome. I may here say that I had no appetite whatever, never 
enjoyed any food, nor could I sleep. In fact, I seemed to have no 
desire for sleep, having been for a week often withouttwo hours sleep. 
At last I applied to you, giving a full description of my feelings, etc., 
and a week after commencing your treatment felt I would soon come 
all right. You commenced treating me in July, in August I was 
able to attend to business, and in three months, under your skill and 
care, I was a sounder man than I had been for ten years^ and since 
then have had no recurrence of my former complaint , this 1 beg 
to say most unhesitatingly, was and is owing to your treatment. 
Your treatment consisted of injections or enemas of slippery elm, etc., 
warm drinks, drops of some peculiar kind^ what I cannot name, and 
tepid baths before going to bed. 

I do not know, my dear doctor, whether the foregoing account will 
be satisfactory to you or not, but trust that it may meet your require- 
ments ; if not, kindly let me know. 

And with kindest regards, 

I am yours, very truly. 

(Signed) J. A. GORDON. 

Here is a case : 

Incipient consumption, so called by the attending (allopath) physi- 
cian, who condescended And sent forme, to consult, January 5, 1876. 
The letter from the doctor and my answer will but illustrate the 
application of the theory in practice. 

PiOTou, January 26, 1876. 
T. R. F., M. D. : 

Dear Sib. — It was only the other day that I was told by F. 
F. that you expected me have written to and let you know 
how G. I). L. is progressing. Well, I all the while expected 
that he himself, (who is now able and has been for some time), 
or some other of the family was keeping you posted on his physi- 
cal condition, especially as his improvement has been so regular 
and marked ; appetite very good ; sleeps well at uight ; shin moist ; 
circulation not so languid and gaining in flesh. The left lung is 
still dull on percussion, more particularly the lower lobe ; he had very 
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Blight cough with hardly any expectoration. On the whole he is 
much better than when you saw him. I would now say to give him 
cod-liver oil at bed time, but I'll not. Perhaps it's better to leave well 
enough alone. I only visit him about twice a week now, which is 
another very favorable symptom. Well, that's about all I can tell 
you about G. D. L. * * * Hoping soon to hear from you and 
what you would advise for Geo. Tours, etc., 

(Signed) W. M., M. D. 

Halifax, January 29, 1876. 
Dr. W. M. : 

Dear Sib. — Yours was received, and am pleased to learn, as I 
expected, that your patient was continuing to improve. I did men- 
tion to F. F., in Truro, that I thought it rather strange I had not 
heard from any of you about him since I left Pictou. You mention 
cod-liver oil. I only recommend it by way of food ; if he has an 
appetite for it, and it agrees with him, let him have it. Cream, 
buttermilk, etc., etc., well diluted, are equally good, under the same 
conditions, and almost any liquids, except alcoholic. 

As you say he is gaining in flesh, it arises most likely from the 
extra supply of blood, furnished, yo\i may admit, without that 
^^ transfusing" apparatus (which I look upon as another unnecessary 
scientific humbug), by which his circulation must naturally improve 
and his local troubles, such as that of the lung, etc., gradually dis- 
appear. If not, the trouble will soon become fully prepared for the 
application of a local stimulant that will chemically reciprocate with 
the healthy circulation, and thus remove it. So, in meantime, as 
you say, let him go on and take such as his appetite craves ; if it 
should not agree with him, we may furnish an antidote. If his 
bowels are moved daily and freely, he will not want drugging 

I expect from your own observations of this case, you will can- 
didly say whether or not you find the result of my physiologica- 
view and diagnosis of your patient to be practical, or merely specu- 
lative or theoretical, as opponents say of it. I am well aware of 
the position I have chosen, and would never dream of opposing any 
theory or authority supported by such odds as the medical society of 
regvlar8y unless I thoroughly understood the ground their theories 
are based upon and can show it to be unreliable, and feeling equally 
positive that, by their admitted facts, I had a truer foundation of my 
own to act upon. I know this is '^ saucy talk.^^ But the main 
question is its truth (never mind who says it). 

You will notice that it is not about facts we differ, but the origin 
and proper reading or " modics operandi " of these facts. We did 
not differ about George's condition, but we merely took different 
views of it. You examined his pulse, lungs, etc., etc., etc., locally 
and mechanically, " a la mode^^ as we are all taught. I took a 
general diagnosis of the whole machinery, and noticed its chemical 
or natural condition and action. 

Your diagnosis is of the state of the body ; mine takes cognizance 
of the state of the blood. Hence our differences. Say which is 
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correct. We are taught to treat diseases mechanicallj, to remove 
them by hypodermic injections, transfusions, cupping, bleeding, 
blistering, etc., etc., etc., and drugging by experiment, while I treat 
them clkemically or naturally. Hence, those mechanical operations 
are out of date with me. I do not object to their teaching us hb to 
existing facts; but in reference to the conclusions respecting the 
facts we differ, and to the willfully blind stubborn doggedness of the 
bigots of the profession that will not submit to their theories being 
qnestioned. 

Truth never avoids investigation or questioning. My motto is, 
first, know you are right, then go ahead, not fearing, but courting 
investigation ybr tlie truths but avoiding controversy. 

Hoping to hear from you shortly of the continued progress of 
your patient. 

Yours, very truly. 

THO. B. FRASER. 



Halifax, N. S., March 9, 1876. 

Since writing to you, have had another call to Pictou ; visited the 
^Mncipient consumption" patient already referred to; found him 
engaged at his business, gradually gaining blood, flesh and strength, 
local troubles disappearing without any local treatment, and believe 
tbati have^a(?^^oa% made a convert of his allopath physician, who 
says '' theoretically he is puzzled," as he cannot see how 1 could from 
such a careless and cursory examination of the patient, hit the cause 
of his trouble 2lwA practicaUy ^veBcrihe such simple and effectual treat- 
ment, without any local applications ; he is much pleased with results. 

The said M. D., when asked by the patient's father for his candid 
opinion (before I was called), if he would likely be able to attend to 
business l>y spring, said, he feared he would never be able. 

Last Saturday morning before leaving Pictou, I was waited upon 
by a man who had been laid up for five months with an injured knee, 
attended by two allopathic doctors. The patient being otherwise in 
^ood health, his general circulation free, I had no diificulty in restor- 
ing the circulation in his knee, removing his pain or trouble, and sent 
him walking home. There is nothing mysterious in such cases, as 
the pain caused by an injury obstructing the circulation, such as a 
sprain, wound, broken limb, etc., can by the atcHfnagnetic law be 
readily removed, by restoring the local circulation ; its modus operaivdi 
is accordingly explained and illustrated. 

Halifax, March 11, 1876. 
I hope you will at present excuse ray encroaching upon your valu- 
able time, by giving you copy of a letter I just received from the 
man — mentioned in my last, of ninth — who called on me Saturday, 
fourth, before leaving Pictou, with an injured knee. 
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[Copy.] 

PiOTOu, Ma/rch 9, 1876. 
Dr. Fbaseb : 

Deab Sib. — My leg is doing well, only a little Bore on my hip; 
quite a sensation here, owing to me getting cdred so quick ; I walked 
to church on Sunday with one stick. The people stared at me just 
as though I had risen up, knowing to have been hobbling round five 
months on crutches, and then to step out so suddenly, was something 
they could not understand, as it was reported I would always be 
lame. 

I was asked all manner of questions, what you done and how you 
done, and if I thought it was permanent. 

Please let me know if I will keep using the liniment ; I hav^ nsed 
the first bottle ; there is a weakness at the knee, but not much pain. 

Respectfully yours. 
(Signed) DAVID MURDOCH. 

114 Argyle street, Halifax. 

P. S. -I would like to see you when you come up again. 

D.M. 

You will notice that this is only a case in hand, and as I saw him 
but once for about ten or fifteen minutes ; another interview for the 
same length of time, would remove the pain he mentions. The lini- 
ment he mentions is merely a mild ammoniated liniment. 

In such cases as -above, the greatest difficulty I have, is in over- 
coming the " biological " influence of their doctors — what I never 
attempt to use upon a patient — he had no idea what I was doing to 
his knee, until I had removed the pain and told him to walk, whei^ 
he appeared to be as much astonished as, he says, those were on 
seeing him going to church. 

Tours truly. 

THO. R. FRASER. 

Halifax, JBT. S., ifarcA 6, 1876. 
My Deab Dociob : 

Grateful to you as I must ever be, and anxious as I am to show in 
some way that I have not forgotten your services in my time of 
trouble ; it was with pleasure that I heard you express a wish for a 
statement of my case. I therefore subjoin one, which, though faulty 
in some respects, will clearly show that to your treatment alone I am 
indebted for the health that I now enjoy. 

For several years I had been subject to occasional attacks of 
diarrhoea, which gradually increased in frequency till in the winter 
of 1873 and '74. I was scarcely ever free from it. I took medicine 
continually, and at last succeeded in stopping it, but only to bring on 
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an attack of congestion of the bowels and liver. Becovering from 
this very slowly, my friends thought it advisable for me to try a sea 
voyage, and accordingly, in June, 1874, 1 left home in a sailing vessel 
on a voyage to Montreal, London, England, and Savannah, 6a., and 
enjoyed comparatively good health till within three weeks of my 
arrival at the latter place, when I was again attacked with diarrhcea, 
which, notwithstanding the use of the medicines on board, soon 
changed to dysentery, the blood flowing from me so copiously that 
when I arrived at Savannah, in the latter part of November, 1874, 
I was so reduced that I could hardly stand. I intended to have 
called in a physician here, but seeming to improve, I neglected to do 
BO, and after three or four days, being much improved, I started for 
my home in Halifax by rail. 

From some cause, probably the jolting of the cars, I was taken 
suddenly ill on the train, and had to lay over at Charleston, S. 0., 
where 1 immediately sent for a physician (Dr. Kellars) ; on his arrival 
he pronounced my case a serious one, put me to bed, ordered me to 
take nothing but milk, and telegraphed home to my parents. 

After a day or two, finding that I was gradually getting worse, he 
called in another physician (Dr. Robertson), and for nearly two months 
these two attended me almost constantly, making, at times, six or 
s^ven visits a day. 

During this time I was not allowed to eat either fruit or vegetables. 
I sufferea continually from flatulency, and twice the physicians told 
me that I could not possibly recover. 

Having a ^reat desire to see my home and friends, I determined to 
attempt the journey, although the doctors prophesied that I would 
never live to accomplish it, or that if, by some miracle I should, it 
would only be to live a miserable life, as my case, one of chronic 
diarrhoda, was incurable. 

However, I was put on board the steamer at Charleston, and after 
ten days of traveling, during which I sufi'ered terribly, I reached my 
home, but in such a miserable state that I gave up all hopes of life. 
For nearly a month I continued to take the medicine which I had 
brought with me from Charleston, and believing this the last resort, 
determined that when it was used up to take no more of any kind, 
no matter what the consequence should be. Meantime, I heard of 
your great success, and was induced to send for you, and on your 
coming to see me I was astonished to find that you did not consider 
chronic diarrhoea incurable. You agreed to treat me, and at once 
gave me plentiful warm drinks and warming powders, ordered me to 
continue them and to take warm baths each night to improve the 
circul^ition of the blood, and allowed me to eat fruit and vegetables 
and whatever else I fancied. 

Ton paid me five or six visits, and I followed out your instructions 
as closely as possible and began to improve at once, and in two months 
I was thorouglily cured, not a vestige of the diarrhoea remaining. 
This is eleven months ago and since then I have enjoyed the best of 
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health. Is it a wonder then that I should have faith in joar treat- 
ment onlj I 

Believe me to be 

Tours gratefully. 

(Signed) DUNCAN A. STOEET, 

Halifax. 
To Thos. E. Fbaseb, M. D., Halifax, N. S. 

PiOTOu, April 18, 1876. 
Thos. E. Fbaseb, M. D. : 

Deab Sib. — Mrs. Mnnroe^s illness commenced about the 22d of 
October, 1874 (ryphoid fever); the first three weeks she appeared to 
do v< ry wdl^and Dr. McKenzic, who had charge, thought she would 
Buun be well, but one day she took 'a severe pain in her right leg ; 
she suffered very much all that night and next day. Two days after, 
the doctor told me she was in great danger. I called in Dr. Mitchell 
for consultation. Dr. McEenzie had ordered ten drops of turpentine 
every two hours, but discontinued it a few days betbre the relapse. 
Dr. Mitchell agreed with Dr. McKenzie that the turpentine was our 
only hope, and also ordered bran poultices on her bowels. As to the 
rest of the mixture, pills, etc., not being skilled in medicine cannot 
say any thing about it. She continued much the same for about two. 
weeks, no improvement. 

I called in Dr. Cook for consultation with Dr. McEenzie. Dr 
Cook advised a change of medicine, but continued the turpentine, 
and also wine, which nad been ordered from the first. She told us 
that she did not think they were doing her any good, she felt the 
wine and turpentine burning her up. 

Shortly after Dr. Cook visited her, she improved some, and they 
had more hopes of her recovery, but she told me she did not feel like 
getting well ; her bowels felt as if they were on fire. 

She had been six weeks ill when I neard you were in town and at 
my request you visited her, and gave me a lesson in nursing fever 
patients, that will be of great use lor the remainder of my life. We 
applied moisture and heat to her feet, and gave her copious drinks 
of warm water with half a teaspoonful of your stimulating drops in 
it. You told us to discontinue the wine and turpentine, whien we 
did, also all other medicines ordered bv Dr. McE. and Dr. C. ; thev 
were suprised the next morning when they called to find her so much 
improved. I asked them if we might stop the turpentine, they said 
no, not for another week, but she got no more after you saw her. 

She improved much faster than we could expect, and in two weeks 
she was able to come to the table. 

Tours very truly. 

(Signed) JAS. MUNEOE. 
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APPENDIX. . 

Halifax, Jcmuary 29, 1876. 
J. Ed. Danblson, M. D. : 

DbabSib. — Tours was received. I notice your request * that I 
Bhonld furnish a paper on '^ so-called incurable diseases." That, I 
understand to be diseases, that have baffled the skill of our doctors 
according to their stereotyped modes of practice. Hence they teach 
and the public believe those diseases to be incurable. 

I herewith send you a sketch endeavoring to show, what I consider 
disease to be, and why it happens to be considered incurable. Also 
notice of a few cases that had been treated and given up as incurable 
by our " allopathic" doctors, and afterwards treated by myself; the 
patients all recovered and are yet in good health. 

I furnish them as illustrations of the result of the application of 
my ato-magnetic views on the nature and action of matters as con- 
nected with the animal physiology, and as are more fully expounded 
in iny book " Origin of Creation." Knowing from past experience 
my want of success or inability to explain theoretically in a way to take 
the attention of our professors, I am in hopes that you will give me 
your assistance by your criticism and opinion. 

However wild, presumptuous, puzzling, audacious, fanciful and 
theoretical my views of matter and its force and action may appear 
to certain of our professors, I am prepared to illustrate practically 
any assertion I make. 

in perusing these cases you may notice a similarity in the treat- 
ment of them to that in the article on cholera, which you referred 
to. Should it be any way interesting to you, I can give the history 
of that paper, how it originated in 1861, from reading an account of 
H. B. Iff. ship ** Mersey," arriving in Halifax, N. S., from Havana, 
with the yellow fever on board. A paper something similar was sent 
to the Academy of Science, Paris; and, in 1863, Dr. Hattie induced 
me to send a copy of it to the secretary of the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, accompanied by a line from the doctor requesting him 
to forward it (after perusal) to Paris. 

The doctor took some interest in the article at the time, as I had 
restored his father from a severe attack of inflammation of the 

* The editor is of the opinion that in the preparation of this and previous vol- 
umes of transactions, it must be admitted that he has acted impailialiy in denying 
space to *' hobbies/' isms, specifics, cure-alls, bombast, egotism, self-conceit and 
the like. In admitting such a lengthy article, apparently personal, he may be 
accused of vibrating to the opposite extreme. However, he hopes not, as it has 
been solicited. Dr. F., has been assiduous for several years in presenting his views 
of ato-magnetism, not only to this society but to the scientific societies of this and 
' foreign countries. He asks the criticism of the members of this society. You 
have had the theories, the scientific statement of the law, and now are presented 
Uie practical effects of the law as applied to disease. Here is rich food for thought 
The doctor will be glad to hear from you whether coinciding or conflicting with his 
views. Naught but want of time prevents me from taking the present opportunity 
to subtend my own opinion of the subject. [Ed.] 
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bowels, when his case was considered to be hopeless by his physicians 
and friends. (See extract from his letter in accompanying paper on 
disease.) 

I may say I was not an M. D. at that time, only a chembt and 
draggist. However, I subsequently attended a course of lectures, 
etc., at Bellevue, N. Y., and also at the E. M. 0., Cincinnati, O., 
which served to confirm me in the truth of my position — more par- 
ticularly Prof. Flint, Jr.'s, lectures and experiments ; also those of 
Prof. O. Doremus. 

I have glanced over that paper on ^^ cholera " (Trans., 70 and 71), 
and the only alteration I would now suggest is on page 164, last line, 
for ^^ gravity," read ^' ato-magnetism,'^ and on page 166, seven 
lines from bottom, for ^' magnetic," read ^^ ato-magnetic. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest convenience, I am 
Most respectfully, yours truly. 

THO. R. FRASEE. 
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SPERMATORRHCEA. 



By E. B. FooTK, M. D. 



[Copy-right secnnd IffTB.] 

When one looks ont in the morning npon the streets and fields of 
a country borongh after a snow storm, ne sees the lone tracks of 
pedestrians, parsning more or less devions directions, until some 
hours after, when the organized activities of the denizens proceeding, 
in well-defined routes, show that there is a common understanding 
and a disposition to pursue, harmoniously and methodically, the paths 
of industry. 

In looking out upon the fields of human suffering, so far, especially, 
as they relate to the diseases of the sexual organs, just such diverse 
foot-prints are observable as those which have oeen pictured in the 
foregoing at the dawn of day, and it is on]y with the eye of faith and 
hope looking forward to a more rational future that we prophetically 
discern the world's medical humanitarians uniting, with so much 
earnestness, truthfulness and accord, as to present to mankind 
well-defined paths which shall lead unmistakably from the slough of 
disease to the attractive bights of mental and physical soundness. 
In the few treatises on the subject of spermatorrhoea which have 
thus far been published, we find the lone tracks of some practitioners 
of all schools, but especially of the old, who tenaciously hold that the 
involuntary losses of the seminal secretions are but natural ; that a 
life of continence necessarily causes their occasional emission ; that 
if they do not happen oftener than once or twice a month no injuri- 
ous results are liable to follow. In the same field of investigation 
we find foot-prints of a few practitioners of all schools, but largely of 
the new, who regard the involnntary losses of these vital fiuids as 
evidence of disease of the sexual system which threatens, in time, to 
undermine both mind and body, unless this drain upon the nervous 
and vascular systems is arrested. Again, in the same field of honest 
research we discern the club-footed, bow^kneed and sharp- toed tracks 
of the unlearned and of the sharp predatory practitioner who may be 
called the alarmist, and who, from ignorance or mercenary motives, 
magnifies the symptoms of the disease, and makes any one who dis- 
covers a white sediment in his urinary deposits, or an exudation of 
clear, transparent mucus from the urethra, believe that he is a fit 
subject for medical treatment. Now, while I can hardly hope to 
lay out a path so clearly and cleanly cut that all will follow therein, 
I shall try to trace upon the almost pathless field of inexperience 
sach lines as may, some time in the future, with the amendments 
which abler minds shall suggest, make safe paths for the feet of 
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medical men when they go forth to extend a helping hand to 
those who have fallen victims to self-abuse or sexual excess. To 
attempt soch a gigantic project in medical engineering with the mea- 
ger material at hand, would, perhaps, be presamptuous, were it my 
intention to depend at all upon the little which has been already 
written upon the subject ; but having been deeply interested in 
this department of medical science for the past fifteen years, having 
been consulted by thousands who were the real or imaginary victims 
of spermatorrhoea, having attentively listened to the recitals of their 
varied experiences, and, finally having succeeded in administering 
relief in the most of them, either by medical treatment or consider- 
ate counsel, I shall make mainly my own foot-prints just as a few 
others have made theirs, leaving it to the discrimination of the pro- 
fession at large whether mine are the most direct and promising of 
satisfactory results, or the most devious and misleading. Time will 
determine whether they are worthy to become the well-marked paths 
which will be deepened and widened by the footsteps of other mem- 
bers of the profession. Let me further say that it is not so much my 
confidence in my abilities which leads me to act the part of a pioneer 
in this almost unexplored and vice-blighted wilderness, as it is my, 
perhaps, fool-hardy disposition to venture openly where many of infi- 
nitely greater ability steal forth so masked and muffled to evade the 
gaze ol the prudish public that they render themselves practically 
blind and deaf, and as such, simply ^' blind leaders of the blind." 
To enter upon our inquiry let us first examine the reasons for assert- 
ing that 

Involfntaet Losses are an EvroENOE of Disease. 
In the first place, then, I shall remind the reader that if it be 
claimed that their occasional occurrence is but natural, we find no 
analogous function in the human system, male or female. If they 
were found in a majority of cases to occur with some degree of uni- 
formity and regularity once in twenty-eight days, like the catamenia 
of women, examples of which, in a limited number, have never pre- 
sented themselves in my practice, it would be entirely admissible to 
call attention to the dissimilarity in point of vital quality of the 
discharges, the one freighted with cells capable, if 'distributed under 
favorable conditions, of creating hundreds of human beings, and the 
other of a material which, if retained, or if it could be returned, 
would poison the crimson currents of the vascular system and sow the 
seed of death rather than of life. Where, let me ask, is the parallel? 
It is conceded by the profession that the menstrual product is entirely 
unlike the blood circulating in the arteries and veins of the human 
body, so much so, indeed, that the former might be designated 
by some other name more appropriate than that of blood, a term 
which at once suggests to the mind all those vital elements which go 
to build up the wonderful machinery of the human system. The 
actual fact is that involuntary discharges of semen only have their 
analogy in the human economy in what are known as hemorrhages. 
There are those who have frequent attacks of nose bleed, some 
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indeed who have them with an approximate measare of regnlaritj, 
bnt no one woald think of attribating them to any other causes 
than those resalting from physical injury or diseased action. There 
are, however, cases in which epistazis seems to give relief — some in 
which the attacks are invited rather than dreaded. So, too, there 
are rare instances in which involuntary seminal losses seem to make 
the head feel clearer and the spirits more buoyant. Albeit such 
examples of either are not numerous and diseased conditions are the 
cause in one case as much as in the other. Involuntary seminal 
losses really have their analosy more in uterine than in other hemor- 
rhages, the organs involved m the latter corresponding in character 
with those which are effected with the former and the debilitating 
effects resulting from either being more uniformly certain though by 
no means precisely similar. And here we may again recur to the 
dissimilarity between menstrual blood and that which comes from 
hemorrhage. The physician finds no difficulty in distinguishing 
between the natural menstrual flow and the weakening discharge 
attending uterine hemorrhage ; nor does the patient herself, if ordi- 
narily intelligent. When, then, the occasional loss of pure blood is 
Bo readily recognized by its characteristic appearance and still more 
by the characteristic effects attending that loss, shall we higgle over 
the question whether the occasional involuntary losses of the most 
vital elements of the body are less injurious than the losses of those 
which are less vital? Shall we say that that form of protoplasm 
which is capable of imparting nutriment to the already living body is 
richer in material than that which is freighted with the germs capable 
of actually creating life? Certainly no one will say this. Nor will 
the majority of those subject to hemorrhages find by comparing expe- 
riences with the mass of those who have involuntary seminal losses, 
that they are the greater sufferers. And here we approach the 
climax of our argument. Here we come to the injurious effects of 
involuntary losses which must stamp them as the final witnesses 
against those who would consider them lightly and pass them by as 
unworthy of the earnest investigation of the humane physician. 
And what are the symptoms that rise up like phantoms and 
shadows distorting the imagination and darkening the pathway 
of life to those who suffer such losses? The voices of millions 
answer : hypochondriasis, with its army of imps whispering words 
of despair and painting to the imagination pictures as weird 
and woeful as those which came from the pencil of Gustavo 
Dor6, when he sketched the blood-curdling designs of Dante's 
Inferno ; loss of nerve power if not of nerve substance, rendering 
the mind fickle, the memory feeble, and the resolution unstable ; 
general physical depression with its concomitants of morning lassi- 
tude; absence of both mental and bodily energy, with circulation 
impaired. And here let me digress sufficiently to say that it is note- 
worthy that all diseases of the sexual system seem to invariably affect 
the mind, giving rise to peculiar mental manifestations. It has been 
observed that well-marked affections of the lungs render the patient 
cheerful and hopeful, but equally so it is an indisputable fact that all 
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dieeases of the sexual organs, in male or female, prodnce directlj 
opposite results, and frequentW cause the sufferers not only to be 
despairing, but irritable, capricious and unreasonable. Dr. Lewis 
A. Sajre who, in his surgical practice has been, perhaps, more obserT- 
ing of the effects of congenital phimosis than many, published a 
pamphlet some time since giving remarkable illustrations of how 
simply el6ngated, constricted or adhering fore-skins have prodnoed 
idiocy, insanity and all species of mental unsoundness, and how ao 
simple an operation as circumcision has cured a majority of those 
upon whom he has operated, which facts all go to prove how Blight 
a departure from the normal condition of tliese organs may distnrb 
the mental equilibrium. The same monograph, if I remember 
rightly, gives examples of cures of mental disorders in cases of women, 
by some minor surgical operation upon mal-fbrmed organs of the 
sexnal system. Every physician who has had much experience in the 
treatment of what are popularly called the " diseases of women," 
must have observed their effects upon the minds of such patients. 
The writer certainly has, and many marked instances rise in his 
memory, while he is penning these lines. Just as the brain seems to 
he the nerve center of all intellectual impressions, so the sexnal 
system seems to be the nerve center which at least reflects all feeling 
and emotion, and gives to either a liglit or somber hae, according 
to its healthy or diseased condition. It is not necessary, however, 
to dwell upon these facts, for I question if any medical man or woman 
of experience, will deny their correctness. Conceding them, how 
can any one escape the logical conclnsion that involuntary losses of 
semen are the results of diseased action, when a class of disorders 
almost identical, in many cases precisely so, with those which present 
themselves in recognized diseases of the sexual organs, are almost 
invariably found to exist in well-marked cases of spermatorrhoea ? 
Leaving sach hard-shelled shack for those to crack who have heavier 
hammers, we will. proceed to consider 

The Patholoqioal CoimrnoNS which abe the PBEDisposma Causes. 
I think I have been the first to attribute nocturnal involuntary 
emissions of the most marked character primarily to a too active con- 
dition of the testes ; that form of spermatorrhoea, which is character- 
ized by diurnal involuntary exudations of the spermatic secretions 
being pretty well understood to resnlt mainly from relaxation of the 
fibers and tissues which control the outlets of the spermatic vessels. 
In support of the first proposition, we have before us the physiologi- 
cal fact that all the organs of the body may be thrown out of their 
normal balance by causes which may induce either undue activity or 
apathy ; there is no valid reason for believing that the testicular 
glands are alone an exception to this rule. Conceding that they are 
governed by the same unvarying law, there is no way in which these 
peculiar nocturnal explosions, sometimes accompanied with amorous 
dreams, and sometimes not, according probably to the recollection of 
the patient, can be so clearly accounted for ; at least the mind of the 
wY'iter is so impressed after giving much thought and attention to 
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their phenomena. Through self-ahnBe, Bexnal excess, or some other 
cause susceptible of denouement in any given case which exhibits 
frankness in the presentation of facts, the testes have been rendered 
morbidly active. In this condition they work too hard, secrete too 
much, and passing their products through the vasa deferentia congest 
the spermatic vessels. The latter, distended to their utmost capacity, 
awaken in the mind of the sleeper those erotic emotions which give 
rise to amative dreams, and in the delirium of the moment the ejacu- 
latory ducts are goaded to action ; or the spermatic vessels overflow- 
ing to the extent of invading the ejacnlatory ducts, excite them to 
spasmodic contractions which cause the nocturnal pollution to take 
place without a dream. This last explanation is intended to account 
for those, if such there be, which take place without amorous dreams. 
But it is the opinion of the writer that the amorous impulses are 
invariably enkindled, and that the imagination is always weaving a 
romance which fades from the recollection when no dream is recalled 
in examples belonging to this class. One argument in support of v 
this view, is, that such involuntary explosions never occur diurnally, 
except under excitement induced by coying with an object which 
naturally awakens uncontrollable erotic feeling, or some other nervous 
or magnetic irritation. One case has come under my observation 
wherein the manipulations of the head by the hands of the hair 
dresser, would occasion erotic sensations, accompanied with spas- 
modic contractions of the spermatic vessels and an abundant flow of 
semen. Except under some such provocation, the wide-awake indi- 
vidual, pursuing his studies, or his professional or business avocation, 
controls his emotions and retains his spermatic secretions just as he 
does the contents of his bladder sometimes for hours after this organ 
has clamored for relief. The child, seemingly healthy, who wets the 
bed by copious micturition, usually does so, dreaming that he is in 
some convenient place where he is proceeding to relieve an overloaded 
bladder. 

While the morbid activity of the testes is the primary cause of 
nocturnal pollutions, there are a variety of conditions which may aid 
in provoking them, such for instance as irritation of the spermatic 
vessels and ejaculatory ducts resulting from diseases of the bladder, 
affections of the prostate gland, or even from the presence of piles, or 
ascarides in the rectum. Again, the fullness of the overloaded 
spermatic vessels may be aggravated by pressure from a distended 
rectum in one of costive habit, or by the pressure of the bladder in 
one who, subject to these pollutions, tails to exercise prudence in 
voiding the bladder on retiring or as often during the night as it 
may become unduly distended. And, finally, to say notning of 
those excitements which may result from spending the evening in 
speecii or diversion which awakens the sexual organs to a greater 
degree ot activity, exciting food or drink taken in the afternoon or 
evening, or overloading a weak stomach which may send fermenting 
or unduly heating elements into the circulation will as siirely affect 
and stimulate these unduly active organs as a cold is sure to affect 
the weakest spot in one who contracts it. 
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In that form of spermatorrhoea which occars diarnally and is 
characterized by a leaking oxadation of the seminal secretions, the 
individaal affected may or may not have that over activity of the 
testes which has just been considered. If it takes place while under 
undue amative excitement, then it is evident that tne testes are mor- 
bidly active. But when such losses are observed at stool or during 
micturition they may or may not be ; if copious, quite likely they 
are ; if slight, it is not so certain that they are. Some careless and 
ignorant writers have intimated, if not in so many words said, that 
when the urine, after standing, deposits a whitish sediment or exhibits 
a suspended whitish mucous substance, the one voiding it may con- 
clude that he is a victim of losses of semen with the urine. Such 
pseudo-medical scribblers overlook the fact that urine in its normal 
condition contains alkaline phosphates and sulphates, chloride of 
sodium as well as the phosphates of lime and magnesia, which are 
liable to be so precipiWed, to say nothing of mucus and pus which 
may come from affections of the urinary apparatus without any 
involvement whatever of the procreative organs. If one observes 
either at stool or while voiding the water the .passage of a semi-fluid 
substance, having the exact characteristics of the semen, on close 
scrutiny, then he is able to diagnose his own case, and may directly con- 
clude that he is a victim of diurnal losses of semen. Otherwise he may, 
if he suspects such an affection, better leave the question to a physician 
of experience and discretion, and especially to one who has estab- 
lished a reputation for integrity. If the urine is to be examined it 
can only be properly done for this purpose under the microscope, and 
then only by one who has had some experience in microscopy! The 
human family is sufSciently beset with ills to make it absolntely 
barbarous and cruel to administer in the least degree to a diseased 
imagination which sees, or thinks it sees, a threatening evil in some 
of the most natural of our physical processes. The humane physician 
will exercise great caution in doubtful cases, to the end that he may 
neither pass over too hastily those who have incipient disease, or 
unduly awaken the fears of those who are simply the victims of a 
diseased imagination. Indeed, in any case of spermatorrhoea, incip- 
ient or well-defined, hypochondriasis is so apt to be a concumitant 
symptom, the apprehensions of the patient should be quieted by 
every assurance that can be truthfully given. It would be quite safe 
to say that a morbid state of the mind is in many cases a powerful 
accessory to a morbid condition of the genital organs in producing 
nocturnal emissions. The very dread of them, in some cases, keeps 
the mind so agitated as to render it sensitively susceptible to the 
influences wliich ascend through the system of nervous telegraphy 
from the over-charged seminal vessels to the disordered brain. Here, 
then, is a double-beaded pathological disturbance, which must not be 
overlooked in diagnosing, as well as in treating, a given case. It 
possesses the subtile characteristics of an echo, and the plane of 
reflection must be as faithfully looked after as the seat of the impulse. 
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The Pbevalbnoe of Mobbid Sexual Conditions. 

Extreme propositions oftea create and precipitate prejudice upon 
theories otherwise so self-evident as to carry conviction. Whether 
or ngt my views thus far have been expressed in such a manner as to 
carry the weip^ht of conviction, I am not unconscious of the fact that 
I am, in some measure, about to jeopardize whatever of favorable con- 
sideration I may have been fortunate enough to obtain, when I assert 
that every male child that reaches the age of puberty, attains this 
stage of development with such diseased conditions existing in his 
genital organs as to make him a comparatively easy victim to sper- 
matorrhoBa, and that one of the predisposing causes of this disease is 
born with him, and ripens in the years of nis adolescence. / refer 
to over acti/oe testes. Placed under the microscope a single drop of 
what is called normal semen, exhibits hundreds of spermatozoa, or 
their cells, every one of which is believed to possess fructifying 
power ! Why all this waste ! Some one will reply " that just such 
waste is observable in all nature." " Look," he will add,' " at the 
floral kingdom ; mark the abundance and waste of pollen." Is it not 
obvious, however, that an infinitely larger percentage of these vege- 
table cells are utilized than of those of the fructifiying secretions of 
man, even in individuals who resort to no means whatever to limit 
reproduction while indulging in sexual commerce ? Look, too, to the 
mollusca; observe what millions upon millions of created germs are 
produced, but do not fail, at the same time, to take cognizance of the 
fruitfnlness of this lower order of animal life. Indeed, as you 
descend from the human family down through the various orders of 
animal and vegetable life, you find evidences of increasing multiply- 
ing power, of fructifying germs, and with these, mark, increased 
reproduction where the conditions for the same are at all favorable. 
If this were not the fact in regard to our common oyster, how soon 
it would disappear from our markets, when it is considered that mil- 
lions upon millions are consumed annually. The wholesale trade in 
New York, in oysters, is estimated at $26,000,000 per year. And 
this sum must represent an annual sale in this market alone of over 
2,000,000,000 of these bivalves 1 

It is not, however, wholly upon the facts that this line of investi- 
gation evolves, that I base the seemingly presumptuous proposition 
under immediate consideration. It is not simply because we might 
expect, as we ascend in the various orders of life, to find the germi- 
nal cells steadily, numerically decreasing, until, in man, we should 
find them in his supposed normal condition at their minimum 
(whereas we do not) ; but it is because we cannot look back upon the 
history of the human family, nor open our eyes boldly upon its 
present status without being startled with the extent to which the 
reproductive organs are abused. In the early ages, while the 
religious world fostered a polygamy which assigned hundreds of 
wives and thousands of concubines to one man, portions of the pagan 
world professedly upheld a monogamy which maintained, side by side 
with it, female prostitution and youthful self-abuse. Other portions, 
and, perhaps, of remoter ages, tiiough, at times and in places, cotem- 
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poraneons with the former, worshiped at the shrines of Phallog 
and Priapus, and, while worshiping idols made in the image of the 
genital organs of both sexes, abased these organs by the most revolt- 
ing excesses that it is in the power of the human imagination to 
picture. A sentiment which, in view of the origin of the term 
asceticism, it were a misnomer to so denominate, sprang up in the 
midst of this debauchery, and, though pagan at its birth, became the 
adopted child of Christianity in the fourth century ; and this Hercules 
in appearance, but " What is it " in fact, has been trying to grapple 
with what is commonly known as " sensuality " for hundreds of 
years. During the middle ages its head was elongated far above the 
possible attainments of the masses, while its caudal extremity was 
plunged deep into the sickening excesses which were reveling 
Deneath. And, notwithstanding the fact that the church has' been 
greatly enlightened by genius which has been unrtufed at her own 
bosom, and by the votaries of science who have lighted candles in 
her chancels, this creature of paganism, this adopted monstrosity of 
Christianity, this sentiment we call asceticism, still holds sway; and 
while physiological ignorance envelops peoples of all climes 
and all religions, abuses of the sexual organs still go on 
in marriage and out of marriage, in the harem, in the secret 
chamber, and in the abode of the harlot, and while nature 
is pronouncing her implacable woe upon those who violate 
her statutes, the upholders of the false sentiment misnamed asceti- 
cism pronounce a woe and a penalty upon those who seek earnestly 
to mase known the provisions of her inevitable laws. Turning our 
eyes, therefore, from the excesses and abuses of the past, we have . 
only to lift the veil which conceals the mysteries of human inexperi- 
ence at this very moment to shrink with a sense of horror from the 
abuses inflicted upon those organs which are the physical sources of 
our being ; organs that it will not do to think about, talk about, or 
write about; organs that preside over those wonderful processes 
which create a human soul, but which, at the same time, are so dis- 
gusting, or, to be more forcible, are so downright nasty as to excite 
the greatest sense of shame and moral nausea in the minds of those 
who come into life and being through their instrumentality ! And, 
to cure all the ills growing out of their abuse, forsooth, the old 
doctrine of silence and ignorance is enjoined right in the face of the 
fact that everywhere we Took we find that this pernicious doctrine 
fosters rather than eradicates such evils I Why not, in this age of 
the world, make a moral '^ departure ; " bring the li^ht of science to 
bear upon the sexual system and its functions, and invite the whole 
world to come to the feast of knowledge which shall invigorate them 
with regenerated protoplasm, and bring the reproductive organs to 
that possible condition which may work out the salvation of the race 
through the simple yet wonderful process of generation ? Cannot 
the votaries of religion be persuaded to go hand in hand with the 
devotees of science in this great work, remembering that the injunc 
tion of Jesus of Nazareth, that " man must be born again,'' in no 
way conflicts with the thus far unheeded demand of nature, that 
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man shall be physiologically born right at the very outset ? And, 
now, after this more seeming than actual digression, let as, in view 
of the known sexaal excesses and abuses, through all ages to the 
present, and at this very juncture, ask the question — how, in the 
very nature of things, could the human testes fail to have acquired 
ah abnormal activity which might, with good reason, account for the 
presence, in a single drop of the seminal secretions of hundreds of 
germinal cells, and in the whole product of a single emission, millions 
of them, each one capable of fecundating an ovule and producing, 
nnder natural conditions, a human being T 

The Stages of Mokbid CoNDmoNS. 

The first stage, as may be obviously implied by what has gone 
beforp, is that one which is handed down by heredity, and which it 
may, with reason, be conjectured, hastens the age of puberty in the 
young; the predisposition to abnormally active testes. It is impos- 
sible to know the precise average age which nature designed should 
usher in pubescent development. The '^ table of the command- 
ments has been broken," and only a thorough study of nature's laws, 
a familiar knowledge of the sexual organs and their functions, a 
faithful observance of such rules as these investigations shall evolve, 
can restore it. 

The second stage is that which in nearly or quite every male born 
child supervenes upon the attainment of pubescent age : the undue 
secretion of sperrn cells. 

The third stage is that which is quite common, even in^manhood's 
prime, and which proceeds from too active testes and consequent 
undue congestion of the spermatic vessels : insufficient control of the 
orgasm and premature emission in coition. 

The fourth stage is that which is so much the curse of young men, 
and proceeding from the same cause, aggravated by secret habits or 
excesses : nocturnal involuntary pollutions. 

The fifth stage may be stated as that which proceeds from not only 
too active testes, but from an atonic condition of the seminal vessels 
and ducts, and, in some rare cases possibly, from atonic conditions 
alone : ditimal exudations of semen on exertion^ with excitement^ or 
in the urine. 

How TO OVBEOOMB MoKBID CONDITIONS. 

It is usually too much the study of the physician to cure diseased 
conditions, and too little his efibrt to devise means for preventing 
them. Even at some risk of ofi^ending the conservative mind, I shall 
outline some methods which might, if pressed upon the attention of 
the public, gradually, very gradually, say in the course, of a few 
generations, eradicate those morbid conditions which are now born 
with every male child, and which come in at thebirthof every female 
offspring, though influencing it in a somewhat different way. One 
of these is to not only thoroughly teach the child tlie construction 
and otiices of the generative organs, but to impress him and her with 
the necessity after arriving at the age of manhood and womanhood 
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Id no case to exercise them, except under the stimulns of powerful 
attraction, and then only when the object sought is impelled to par- 
ticipation by a like overpowering impulse. One of the greatest 
recognized evils in intemperance in drinking is that one denominated 
'^social tippling," wherein an individual, witliout consulting the needs 
of his body, or even the dictates of his appetite, sips some stimula- 
ting beverage simply because he is cordially invited to " take a drink." 
A nke evil exists in all social life in the matter of refreshments at 
social gatherings where people get together, some ready for the 
delectables which are served from salvers or from a bountiful table, 
and others indifferent or absolutely preferring not to taste any of 
them. Kevertheless, all partake, paying no heed to the promptings 
of appetite, or the physical needs, and, by so doing, take into the 
system elements which clog the vital machinery and impair health, 
precisely so in matters appertaining to the sexual act. Out of 
marriage we have millions of courtesans, who habitually hire oot, 
as it were, these sacred organs, not heeding their impulses, even 
if they mentally revolt at their misuse, and never, of course, 
consulting their sexual needs ; in marriage we have the sovereignty 
of the husband over the wife and the gratification of selfish 
lust in millions upon millions of instances when her soul shrinks 
from the profanation of organs over which she should have 
supreme control. In both instances it is popularly supposed that 
the women are the only ones to sufi^er unless in the dens of harlotry 
venereal diseases are contracted, but when the sexual organs and 
their natural uses come to be understood a different conclusion will 
be reached. It will be found that sexual appetite is not alone the 
offspring of sensual nature, but that it springs up from masculine 
isolation on the one side or feminine isolation on the other, 
in which every part, the moral, intellectual, and physical being is 
starving as it were for an element, an aura, a nerve stimulus or a mag- 
netism, or call it by any name you will — a something at any rate 
necessary to harmonize a dismembered half, the complete whole being 
permeated and unified by both the masculine and feminine element. 
This harmonization — this unification, can only take place under such 
conditions as tend to draw two persons irresistibly together; condi- 
tions wherein there is the most perfect mutual attraction and reci> 
procity. These conditions seldom obtain in the brothel where the 
starving masculine pursues a blind impulse which the greedy feminine 
is willing to indulge for a consideration in money ; they are never 
found in the marriage bed where the wife submits simply because 
she must ; they are even absent in wedlock when the amiable wife, 
desirous of gratifying every wish of a kind husband, yields an apa- 
thetic sexual organization 'to his uses. As well seek to appease an 
appetite for food with saw-dust pudding or empty husks as to attempt 
to realize an agreeable sense of sufficiencv with one who is indifferent, 
repellant, or sexually apathetic. The Kernel of the wheat is not 
tliere. Moreover, when the sexual act is carried so far as to produce 
the orgasm in one it should be so complete as to induce It in both, 
or one is defrauded. There are magnetic or nerve bolts as well tf 
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thunder bolts, and the former are as effective in their way as the 
latter are in theirs. In the sexnal act they seem to be compensating 
and harmonizing to the female organization after great nervons agita- 
tion ; and to the male I believe it will yet be found that they impart 
those sabtile nerve forces which, uniting with other elements in the 
nervous and vascular systems, re-create in him the vital sperm mate- 
rial which has been for the moment depleted. Whether, or not, 
however, this philosophy be correct in explaining the injury which 
clearly results in sexnal unions in which the femde is for any reason 
irresponsive every physician of experience knows that such injury 
does manifest itself sooner or later in the male when such unnatural 
practices are for any length of time continued. In my own practice 
some of the most marked cases of spermatorrhoea have been revealed 
among men who have been living for years in uncongenial marriage 
or among those having affectionate but sexually apathetic wives. 
One rec^uisite, then, for the prevention of morbid sexual conditions is 
the avoidance of sexual indulgence when either of the parties con- 
cerned is liable to be repellant, indifferent, or apathetic. 

Another requisite is presented in a way to somewhat stagger us, 
and still we gain nothing and perhaps lose much, by closing our eyes 
to it. It involves a change in our social system, if not in our civili- 
zation. Puberty usually dawns upon youth before the age of fifteen, 
while custom — the inevitable expenses attending marriage, and a 
variety of weighty considerations — defers ten or twenty years the time 
when the passions and desires arising therefrom, should have natural 
and honorable gratification. Admitting what is probably true, that 
the period of pubescence is anticipated a few years by morbid sexual 
conditions, which have been handed down by our ancestry, what is 
to inaugurate a change in this respect t Prematurely ushered into 
pubescence, the youth, full of hot blood, if he be aware of the evils 
of self-abuse, struegles almost ineftectually against the ever-present 
temptation, and if his will-power be not stronger than his impulses, 
he yields often enough to increase the morbid conditions which impel 
him ; if will-power be deficient he plunges into the debasing and 
destructive vortex of secret indulgence ; and if ignorance of the sexual 
organs be added to the overpowering impulse and the lack of self- 
control, there is hardly a bottom to the wretched experiences he will 
reach ere he is rescued, if saved he ever be, from his downward 
course. Then these victims of self-abuse finally marry and reproduce 
offspring of like infirmity, if indeed, the same morbid impulse be 
not intensified. Is the offspring of such parentage to establish the 
normal pubescent age? In view of such considerations and others, 
which readily suggest themselves to the mind, it seems self-evident 
that to have a healthful race — a people free from morbid sexual con- 
ditions — our social system should be modeled upon a physiological 
basis. All the mysteries of the sexual organization and its functions 
should awaken in our minds a determination to solve them, and as 
rapidly as we attain knowledge, it should be put to practical use in 
making our social and legal enactments conserve the purity and the 
physical and moral well-being of every man, woman and child. 
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Neither the family Dor the State can, in the long run, be benefited by 
imposing social regulations which are opposed to nature, no matter 
how attractive they may be in the conventional garb of external virtue 
and morality. The lead and line just now cannot touch bottom, 
whether it be dropped into the pool of self-pollution, the maelstrom of 
prostitution, or the turbulent waters of uncongenial marriage. Each 
of these pits is so deep no bottom can be found. The only remedy 
is in seeking nature's institutes and conforming strictly to natural 
laws, whether or not they seem to conflict with the teachings of 
theology or morality. Science is the seer to solve this problem. 

The Treatment of Spebmatobbhcea. 

In order to approach tins division of our subject understandingly, 
it is necessary to look first into the changed patholo^'cal conditions 
which are liable to exist not in the sexual organs alone, but in the 
system generally. To do this I will liken the human system with all 
its organs to the factory with all its machinery and wheels. In the 
former, what is called nervous force is the motor power, and in the 
latter it is usually steam. In both all goes on smoothly while the 
motor power is equally distributed. In the first, if you quicken the 
action of one organ as a rale you will find that some other organ or 
organs are commensurately deprived of power, and to the extent that 
the latter are robbed, the unduly active one is driven to almost 
destructive activity. In the shop you have only to throw off the 
leathern bands from some of the wheels to make the remaining ones 
buzz with redoubled velocity. Bestore the bands so that the power 
is equally distributed, and all the machinery turns with agreeable 
and uniform motion. 

Now, in nearly all cases of spermatorrhoea it will be found on exami- 
nation that some ot^an is suffering from lack of nerve stimulus; 
sometimes more than one. The testes liave reached a degree of 
abnormal activity which robs some other part of its nervous force. 
In one case it may be the stomach ; in another the liver; or it may 
be, and generally is, whether other organs are involved or not, that 
wonderful reservoir of nerve force, the brain. Albeit the heart is 
quite apt to participate in the abnormal activity existing in the 
genital organs ; the same causes which induced the latter have, by 
momentarily quickening arterial activity brought the heart into a 
condition which predisposes it to palpitation. In the absence ot this 
complication, the muscular system is likely to suffer by the unequal 
distribution of nervous force ; but with it, muscular exercise becomes 
disagreeable, and from want of exercise as well as of nervous stimulus 
the muscular system loses its tone ; the limbs become weak ; and 
muscular as well as mental prostration supervenes. 

To treat a case in which such complications exist, it is necessary 
to administer not only such remedies as are calculated to restore the 
sexual organs to their normal balance, but the cure will be facilitated, 
if indeed it will not depend, upon auxiliary remedies intended to 
arouse the dormant organs or parts to the faithful performance of 
each of their individual functions. Hence, while sedatives, nervines 
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and anti-fipasmodicB, such as Bromide of Potassium, Bromide of 
Ammonium, Hnmulns Lupulus, Gelseminum, Macrotys Bacemosa, 
OerasuB Yirginiaua, etc, etc., are administered to quiet nervous excita- 
bility as is usually supposed, hut reaUyfor the purpose of lessening 
iesticiUar activity and vesicular sensibility^ approved remedies must 
be given to awaken action and restore tone to other or&;ans which 
may be enfeebled. If the liver be torpid, alternate with remedies 
suitable to awaken that; again, if the stomach be weak, make the 
treatment comprehensive enough to restore active digestion and, so 
on, giving due attention to any and every organ or part which may 
be suffering for the want of its due proportion of nervous stimuli, 
for by so doing the excess of motor power which is playing the mis- 
chief in the reproductive machinery will be proportionately diverted 
therefrom to carry on functional activities which have been in a degree 
suspended. It is like adjusting the thrown-off belts to the quiet 
wheels, thereby relieving the single one which is buzzing with light- 
ning velocity. This suggestion the writer considers of fundamental 
importance in the treatment of spermatorrhoea. Success in many 
cases is impracticable if it be disregarded. 

When the urinary organs are involved it is usually found that local 
irritations or possibly inflammations are present, aaecting either the 
bladder, urethra or both, for which Hydrastis Canadensis and Populin 
are almost specifics if they be combined with suitable diuretics, such as 
the symptoms and idiosyncracies of the patient seem to indicate. 
The combination of Populin and Gelsemin is excellent for overcoming 
such urinary affections as are attended with scalding or suppression of 
the urine, for the Gelsemin at the same time that it assists in allaying 
urethral irritation, lessens the morbid activity of the testes. In com- 
plications of this character the blood must necessarily receive its due 
share of attention to make the cure permanent, for it will almost 
invariably be found that such local irritations or inflammations are 
perpetuated by acrimonious humors derived from vitiated blood. 

Wlien spermatorrhoea is characterized by involuntary nocturnal 
emissions it is not only necessary to arrest the over activity of the 
testes by some such means as have been suggested, but, auer thev 
have been brought under partial control, to administer some such 
anti-periodics as Salicin, Cornin, or possibly Quinia. This method 
will be like clinching the nail after it has been well driven in. Nor 
should I omit in this place to mention a plan which I have pursued 
with success in treating this form of the disease, viz. : Administer in 
the morning tonics, or in some cases medicines approaching the char- 
acter of aphrodisiacs, for the purpose of changing the excitability 
of the sexual organs from nocturnal paroxysms to diurnal, in order 
that the patient may control such erotic emotions with the wide- 
awake will, instead of having them steal upon him during the night 
watches when his intellectual organs are slumbering. Give tonics, 
aphrodisiacs, or diuretics if the latter are needed in the forenoon, and 
follow in the afternoon and evening witli some such quieting remedies 
as have already been recommended. Changing the periods of parox- 
ysmal congestions from night to the hours when the patient is stir- 
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ring about in attending to his QBoal avocations the erotic desires are 
greatly modified while the activities of the body in the waking state 
are better calculated to promote th^ reabsorption of the contents of 
ovei -loaded seminal vessels. 

When spermatorrhoea is of a diurnal character or in other words, 
when the seminal losses consist of involuntary exudations on the 
slightest excitement, as when lifting or straining or passing urine, 
something like Ergot or Ustilago Maidis in moderate doses, or electro- 
magnetism, is necessary to tone up the lax fibers of the seminal ves- 
sels and ducts so that they will recover the power to retain their 
secretions. When this treatment needs to be administered the early 
part of the day is the most favorable time for its administration, for 
the reason given in the preceding paragraph. 

The value of tonics admitted, those should in all cases be selected 
with reference to the complications which exist in a given case. 
There is an unlimited opportunity for selection, and such tonicB 
should be chosen as will best meet all the indications. There are 
those which act favorably upon an inactive liver ; those which are 
valuable in pulmonary diseases; those which produce a favorable 
effect upon a weak stomach, etc., etc., ad infimtvm^ ; and then the 
profession arc familiar with those which act with more or less 
directness upon the sexual organs. Combinations of the latter with 
the former are often suggested by the evident needs of the patient. 
Electro-magnetism is a tonic which admits of a wide range of appli- 
cation. It may not only be directly applied to the genital organs 
to impart improved tone to them, but it may also be applied over 
the region of the liver or stomach, or other inactive organ to arouse 
it to that state of normal activity which will enable it to claim and 
receive its share of nervous force. Water may be applied both as a 
local tonic and local sedative. A cold sitz-bath in the morning and 
a warm sitz-bath at night ; or, when this is not practicable, sponging 
the genital organs on rising with cold water, and with hot water 
when retiring, may ujaterially assist recovery ; and this kind of 
hydropathic treatment, which, so far as I am aware was first pre- 
scribed in my practice, is in perfect keeping with the plan of the 
employment of tonics in the morning and of sedatives at night 
From the local application of cold water comes the reaction of neat 
and the presence of a larger supply of blood ; from the local appli- 
cation of hot water comes a reaction of coolness and less determina- 
tion of blood to the parts and consequently less activity of the 
testes. The application of the spirits of camphor to the sacral plexoB 
at bedtime will be found to exercise a useful sedative influence over 
the nerves terminating in the reproductive organs. When the noc- 
turnal losses are provoked not only by surcharged seminal vessels, 
but by a constipated habit, ascarides in the rectum, piles, or disease 
of the prostate, the treatment must be comprehensive enough to 
rectify any or all such complications. Treating the spermatorrhoea 
alone cannot in such cases result in a cure. 

Some hygienic rules may be properly prescribed to the patient 
ubject to nocturnal emissions. In keeping with the plan of treatment 
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hereinbefore snggested, oysters and other shell fish, heating food, 
condiments, coffee, chocolate, vanilla cream, and stimulating drinks, 
and all eatables and drinkables which are known to have a partial 
aphrodisical effect upon the sexual system, should be used, if used 
at all, in the early part of the day, and as carefully avoided in the 
latter part of the day or evening. Even fruits, cooked or uncooked, 
taken in the afternoon or night, are usually found to increase the 
liability to involuntary emission. This may be due to the exciting 
effects of some fruits, but, in most cases, it results from the impaired 
digestion of the patient, in consequence of wliich a fermenting process 
ensues, filling the blood with a material no less heating than that 
obtained from the most objectionable condiment. In the early part 
of the day a free use of fruits, perfectly masticated so as to rupture 
the fruit cells and mingle their contents with the saliva, is usually 
found to be advantageous even in cases having dyspeptic complica- 
tions. Feather beds, and an excess of bed-clothing, are to be avoided. 
The temperature of the body should be kept as low, as possible, with- 
out incurring the risk of taking cold. Lying upon the back is a 
habit not at all conducive to the recovery of one affected with the 
disease under consideration. In such a position the spine and sacral 
plexus become heated. This heat is conducted to the genital organs, 
which are in a morbid state of activity. A common spool fastened 
to the bare back by a piece of tape passing through its center and 
tied around the body, will usually prove efiScient in keeping the 
patient off his back. One who secretes urine freely, and at the same 
time sleeps soundly, may prevent the distending bladder from press- 
ing unduly upon the seminal organs by setting an alarm clock to 
awaken him at a timely hour to get up and void his water. The 
morning, by most people, is selected for defecation ; but for parties 
affected with spermatorrhoea it is well to attend to this important 
matter at some regular hour not remote from the usual bed-time, for 
the reason that all pressure upon the spermatic vessels from an other- 
wise distended rectum will be prevented. 

Doubtless many practitioners listening to the foregoing suggestions 
respecting methods, remedies and hygienic rules, could add much 
which their own experience has found to be useful in the treatment 
of spermatorrhoea. It would be of inestimable service to sufferers 
from this disease if the knowledge which each possesses could be 
contributed to our society, and find publicity in our State Transac- 
tions, to the end that a literature, both pathological and therapeutical, 
might be created in this neglected department of medical science. 
In concluding this essay my great regret is that its preparation has 
been attended with such momentary interruptions as to prevent me 
from presenting what I had to say as coherently and systematically 
as I had desired. 
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NASAL CATARRH, 

ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT. 



Bt B. F. Chapman, M. D., op Bkooklyn, N. T. 



Nasal catarrh or catarrh in the head, Rhinitis and Coryza as it is 
technically called when in the acute or inflammatory state, and Ozasna 
when it has assumed the chronic form, was believed by Hippocratea 
and Galen, to be a flow from the hraiuj a sort of cerebral purge^ 
escaping through the pituitary gland and sphenoid bone, and through 
this channel reaching the nose. Schneider who held a professorship 
in the medical college at Wittenberg, whose name the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose still bears, published a treatise in 1660, showing 
tlie fallacy of this supposition by anatomical demonstration, and that 
no caniGils existed through which such discharge from the brain coald 
take place. 

With our present knowledge of anatomy and therapeutics, it is 
evident that nasal catarrh can only be the result of an inflammation of 
the mucous or Schnelderian membrane. It is caused principally by 
repeated colds which settle in this particular locality, although v^ari- 
ous other causes tend to produce the disease. 

Catarrh in the head is often met with as an epidemic, and the ques- 
tion frequently arises, is it contagious ? There is no question in my 
mind, but that this disease may be, and often is, contagioas 
from direct contact with the secretion, as in using the same 
handkerchief, and in bringing the organ in contact with a diseased 
one, as in the act of kissing. There is an abundance of evidence in 
favor of this theory. We often observe members of the same family 
attacked one after another, without being able to account for the 
event by any setiological reason, such as exposure to cold or change 
in the weather, for the production of the latter cases. I have known 
of several instances of newly-married people, where one of the parties 
before marriage was in a perfectly healthy condition, never having 
had even a symptom of catarrh, while the other had suffered from 
the disease in its chronic form for a number of years perhaps, and 
after a few weeks or months decided catarrhal symptoms were 
developed in the one previously healthy, and remained until success- 
fullv treated. 

The fact of epidemics of this disease is difficult to explain in any 
other way. No one will attempt to deny that the poison from a gonor- 
rhoeal discharge is capable of infecting the mucous membrane of the 
nose or the conjunctiva, as cases are repeatedly brought to the notice of * 
the profession where the poison has been transmitted to either mem- 
brane by the fingers, not only of the patient himself, but of another 
party. It has often been observed idso, that new-born children were 
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affected with nasal catarrh and conjunctivitis, where no other canse 
could be attributed than a gonorrhoeal or catarrhal discharge from the 
mother during labor. I am satisfied that the larger proportion of 
cases of catarrh, as well as conjunctivitis in new-born babes shoald 
not be attributed to sudden changes in temperature, but rather to an 
infection in the vagina of the mother in the form of the local inflam- 
mation above mentioned. It, therefore, appears that the nose does 
not diflfer from other mucous membranes in its capacity for infection 
by vitiated secretions, nor is there any reason for believing the secre- 
tions of the membrane of the nose to be less infectious than the secre- 
tions of any other membrane. It is true some people show a decided 
predisposition to this disease, and attacks are often brought on from 
the slightest exposure, while others may expose themselves to all of 
the ordinary causes, without its having the least effect upon them. 

Causes. 

The most frequent cause of nasal catarrh is repeated colds, sudden 
changes in the atmosphere, wetting the feet, living or working in 
damp apartments, fine particles of dust floating in the atmosphere, 
the inhalation of acrid gases, the pollen of certain plants, etc. ; all 
conduce to this disease. Young children during the firat years of 
their life are perhaps most subject to acute catarrh, next to them in 
point of liability are persons of middle age, youth and aged persons 
being most exempt. 

Sthftoms. 

The first symptom of this disease in its acute form, is usually a 
feeling of lassitude over the whole body. It mav be ushered in with 
a decided chill, or only a sense of chilliness, witn a feeling of weight 
or pressure in the forehead, especially between the eyes. There is a 
sensation of tightness as if a band was drawn around the head. 
There may be a dryness in, or an excessive watery secretion from, 
the nose, with more or less redness and swelling of the mucous mem- 
brane, with perhaps a disposition to sternutation and lacrymation. 
The secretion gradually increases from a watery to a mucous dis- 
charge, and finally becomes more or less purulent in its character. 
There is usually a partial loss of the sense of smell, and in many 
cases that of taste also. All of these symptoms ariB of a more or 
1^8 aggravated form according as the disease progresses. It may effect 
the external surface of the nose and the lip is liable to become 
inflamed and excoriated from the secretion, it being in most 
instances of an acrid nature. Erysipelas of the nose is not an 
unfrequent complication of this disease, and may extend over the ' 
whole face. 

The inflammation frequently extends backward to the eustachian 
tube, producing ringing in the ears, difficulty of hearing, etc., or it 
may, and frequently does, extend further down the respiratory tract 
producing pharyngitis, laryngitis, bronchitis and oven pulmonary 
consumption. Every case of consumption it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to lose, could be traced directly to catarrh in the head as its 
primary cause. 
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The disease, however, more generally terminates in the chronie 
form, and it is to this, that I would more particularly call your 
attention, as it has usually assumed tins character before the pnyei- 
cian is consulted. In this connection we generally find a chronic 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the nasal cavity with deeper 
lesions. Ulceration of the soft parts, caries of the bone and abnor- 
mal growths within the nose are often associated with chronic catarrh. 

The secretion differs materially from that of acute catarrh, and 
may vary, both in quantity and quality. There are forms in which 
the discharge is very abundant, while others deserve the name of dry 
catarrh, as there is scarcely any secretion, but on the contrary the 
membrane is usually dry and parched. 

In many cases the secretion flows freely from the nostril, while 
again it is so thick it has a tendency to form crusts. 

These crusts present an unnatural greenish appearance, unless 
they contain blood, or particles of colormg matter. If so they may 
be any or many colors. These crusts are*bometimes so flrmly attached 
to the membrane that it id with difliculty that they are removed. 
By the decomposition of them, a peculiar odor is produced which is 
communicated to the breath as it is exhaled ; and is, by some writers, 
termed ozsena. This disease, however, does not occur until ulcera- 
tion of the soft parts and caries of the bone take place ; yet, in my 
experience, ulceration usually occurs soon after the formation of these 
crusts. These ulcers generally penetrate deeply and destroy the 
periosteum when disease of the bone takes place. This process may 
go on until the whole bony structure of the or^an is destroyed, and, 
as a result, the bridge of the nose falls in, and permanent disfigure- 
ment is the result. 

Trbatmbnt. 

On the treatment of this disease no two writers exactly agree ; yet 
nearly all declare that only a portion of cases of chronic catarrh are 
amenable to treatment, at least with any certainty of cure. One 
great difficulty that we all have to contend with is, the patient is not 
Drought to the physician's notice until the disease has become chronic 
and of long standing. Frequently ulceration and caries have set 
in, and much more time must necessarily be employed in treatment, 
and in some cases it may be too late to effect a perfect cure. The 
first requirement in the treatment of these cases is to thoroughly 
cleanse the parts from all accumulations and vitiated secretions; the 
second is to restore the tissues and bone, if they are diseased, to their 
normal condition ; and third, to remove the unpleasant odor, if any 
be present. For this purpose various instruments have been used 
and recommended by ttie profession from time to time, among which 
are the nasal douche, the nasal syringe, steam and other atomizers, 
all of which, so far as I have tested them, have their objections, and 
have proved unsatisfactory in my Bands. This led me to try and 
devise some means of applying remedies to the whole nasal cavity 
in jsuch a manner as to overcome all objections, and, at the same time, 
if possible, have the treatment pleasant. 

After many trials I am now satisfied that I have succeeded in making 
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an instrument that will meet all of the above requirements, and will 
accomplisli the thorough and successful treatment of nasal catarrh in 
all its form8, as well as throat and bronchial diseases. The instrument 
I refer to is made of hard rubber, and so constructed as to throw 
only the finest particles or spray entirely over the whole mucous 
membrane of the nasal cavity. 

As may be seen by the accom- 
panying cut, by simply screwing 




1 



on the large bulb for the nostril, as 
shown in figure 1, that cavity is 
completely filled, so there is no 
1-^ throwing the spray over the face, 
or flowing back of the liquid to soil 
or stain the face and dress. Then, 
in order to make the treatment 
thorough, by removing this bulb 
and attaching the duck-billed bulb 
(fig. 2), the instrument can be 
placed well back in the mouth, and 
the bill introduced behind the arch 
of the soft palate, when the spray 
may be directed upward, entirely 
covering the posterior nares. 

For treating the larynx or vocal 
chords, the bill is simply directed 
downwards as seen in figure 3 
when the spray can be made to 
entirely cover those parts. For 
treating the bronchial tubes and lungs, the plain round bulb shown in 
figure 4 is attached when the patient is requested to take deep inspira- 
tions, thus carrying the finest particles of tnespray to the afl^ected parts. 
The heavier portion condensing in the throat may be swallowed or 
expectorated. I use the Richardson dovhle air bulbs and prefer them as 
they produce an uninterrupted current — the tnbing of which is 
attached to the instrument at a. The air is thus driven into the bottle 
which causes the liquid to rise through the tube b into the main tube c, 
through whicli the tube b passes its entire length, coming to a point 
inside the bulb and through which the liquid is forced in a minute 
stream. Inside the main tube and around the center one is a channel 
through which the compressed air passes, meeting the fine stream 
inside the bulb, escaping through its opening in the form of a beauti- 
ful spray. 

Semedies. 
As to the remedies for the treatment of this disease, we all have our 
favorites, but as they vary in character it may be well to classify them 
as follows : Kesolvent, astringent, anodyne, alterative and disinfectant. 
Among the remedies named in the first class, and which should be 
used at a temperature not below that of the blood, may be mentioned 
chloride of sodium, chlorate of potassium, carb. of sodium, sulphate of 
soda, borate of sodium and bromide of potassium, used in the strength 
of from one to ten or fifteen grains to the ounce of w^tejr.^^ ^ VjUuqIc 
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AmoDg^ the astringents, I prefer tannic acid, alam, tinctnre chloride 
of iron, Kennedy's extract pinus canadensis, with a few of the many 
vegetable astringents, in such doses as are required to produce the 
desired result. 

For producing an anodyne effect, morphine, tincture pf opium, 
belladonna and hyoscyamus are principally used, and should be 
administered in such doses as would be given internally. These reme- 
dies are not generally used alone, but are combined with others for 
their soothing influence. 

The alteratives and disinfectants comprise a long list of excellent 
remedies. It is difficult to select the best, but for my own use I prefer 
carbolic acid, salicylic acid, iodine, the iodide, chlorate and perman- 
ganate of potassium and tar. 

I have purposely left my choicest remedv to the last, that I may 
remark more fully upon it. Tar, in my opinion, answers more indi- 
cations than any other remedy, and is applicable in nearly all forma 
of this disease, especially in bronchial and pulmonary affections. I 
prefer the preparation made by the French chemist Guyot, and is 
called *' Goudron-de-Gnyot," or " Eau-de-Goudron." It is a strong 
aqueous solution of this remedy, with its irritating properties 
entirelv removed, and is not in the least unpleasant when largely 
diluted with water. 

Professor J. M. Scudder, M. D., in the November (1876) number of 
the Eclectic Medical Journal of Cincinnati, in a short article headed 
" Can Chronic Catarrh be Cured," writes : " It is the common impres- 
sion with the majority that catarrh cannot be cured, and many physi- 
cians will not undertake its treatment. I am willing to say that a 
large number of cases are curable." He recommends as constitu- 
tional treatment, those remedies indicated by special expressions of 
disease, as you would give in any other case ; but adds, ** without 
any internal remedy^ if the patient enjoys good health otherwise, we 
may treat the disease by topical remedies atone. He advises the use of 
the "Air Spray Apparatus, my original nasal spray before the improve- 
ments described by me in the March (1876) number of Dr. Scudder's 
Journal. 

He proposes as a remedy the following : * 

" 9 Salicylic acid. 
Borax, aa, 3 ss. 
Distilled water 5 viii. 

Solve with gentle heat." 

I have avoided referring to constitutional treatment, as it is my 
firm conviction that nine-tenths of the cases of uncomplicated catarrh 
may be treated successfully with topical applications alone, used in 
the manner above described. Occasionally we meet with a.case of 
scrofulous or syphilitic character, requiring constitutional as well as 
local treatment. Having made nasal catarrh a special study for the 
past ten years, and having treated a very large number of cases suc- 
cessfully during that time, I feel justified in recommending to the pro- 
fession my views and my modvs operandi. 
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TUBERCULAR PERITONITIS. 



Bt William Hitohman, M. D., 

Honoruy Member of the National Bdectic Medical Aisoclation of U. 8. A.; Member of the London 
. College of SaigeonB, etc., etc, etc 



Is it always true that hnnger and thirst are the heat indices physio 
logically of the condition of the stomachy in particular, and the wants 
of the body generally I 

Although the coagulability of chyle, for example, increases with its 
progress through the absorbent system, this milky fluid — generated 
m the intestines by the action of pancreatic and hepatic secretions on 
chyme which has passed the pylorus — does not coagulate in the lac- 
teal vessels. Kay, even after chyle has traversed the mesenteric 
glands it has rarely the property of coagulating in a spontaneous 
manner. 

Now who can wonder that peritonitis is chronic from the com- 
mencement, if one may use this solecism, in those numerous subjects 
of scrofula, tabes mesenterica, phthisis and hydrocephalus, in whose 
organizations the aqueous part of the blood is uniformly increased in 
proportion to the solids, while the red corpuscles are especially 
diminished t Tuberculous matter is deposited in a fluid state from 
the capillaries just as the lymph itself is; the morbid product then 
coagulating and forming a foreign body. In point of fact, this form 
of chronic peritonitis begins in a very insidious way, not as a sequel 
of the acute inflammation at all, but accompanied in poor weak 
cachectic children of rich parents — so far as the precious metals are 
concerned — with scrofulous granules external to the membrane. 
Hence the pertinency of my original interrogatory as to hunger and 
thirst or fluids and solids in the physiology of digestion and assimi- 
lation. 

I have seen thousands of these hungry and thirsty juveniles in 
hospital, dispensary, and private practice, whose wants have never 
been satiated with port wine, beef tea, gravy soup, cod-liver oil, iron, 
quinia, or " tonics " innumerable, with frictions of iodyne, soap, or 
opiate liniments externally, and a frequent ringing of changes the 
most " orthodox '' to boot, in respect of hydrargyrum cum creta^ 
Dover *s pclwder, leechings, blisterings, fomentations, poultices and 
bandages besmeared with ointments, especially mercury or other mine- 
rals that benefit '^ undertakers " probably far more than other indus- 
trious citizens. Medical advice and professional cookery notwith- 
standing, the above strumous degeneration of the mesenteric glands 
proceeds, till at last the death of each sufierer is duly registered in 
the official nomenclature of '^ abdominal phthisis certified P^ 

Becently I attended the only sou of the mayor of a large adjacent 
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city. He had just attained bis ninth year, and was perhaps somewhat 
hereditarily predisposed to tubercular peritonitis, if one^raaj judge 
from comparison of facts. Other children had previously died secun- 
dum artem ; and so far as I could learn, the peritoneum of one patient 
was found studded with miliary tubercles, while in another example 
the coils of intestines were said to have been firmly glued together 
with scrofulous or "vaccine" lymph, and the liver and spleen espe- 
cially covered with copious effusion, as well as very thick, cheesy 
membranes. 

I have also witnessed, in consultation with other medical practi- 
tioners, during the present year, examples of chronic tubercnloos 
inflammation, in which masses of scrofulous matter have softened, 
ulcerated, and then perforated the intestinal coats — resulting either 
in fistulous openings or fsecal abscess, with the abdominal parietes 
completely bored through — in short, an artificial anus. Reverting 
to the child ot a neighboring chief magistrate, I may state that no 
benefit had resulted from iodine paint, iodide of potassium, iodine 
ointment, and nutritious diet. He had constant internal pain of the 
nature of severe colic with intermittent fever, obstinate diarrhosa, 
progressive emaciation ; was very ansdmic, with immense abdominal 
enlargement and effusion of fluid, the fluctuation being pronounced. 
Although living "like an alderman," his aspect really betokened an 
existence of severe hardship and scanty food. 

My remedies were few and simple ; but I could not have adopted 
them without a feeling of dishonor, did I not claim the membership 
of a College of Physicians in New York, whose principles a^-^ universal 
(or "eclectic"), and not exclusively homoeopathic, hydropathic, 
botanic, or old school, but wide, philosDphical and catholic, embracing 
the whole truth as it is in the science of therapeutics. I prescribed 
Nestle's Milk Powder, a sitz-bath thrice daily, friction to the spinal 
nerves, by means of human electricity or animal magnetism, and 
small doses of the pulverized root of belladonna occasionally. 

The recovery is spoken of by the friends as magical, marvelons, 
wonderful, and bordering on the miraculous. All this eulogium is 
completely undeserved ; since I am but a servant of science, a lover 
of wisdom, whose justification is the knowledge of that eclecticism 
which makes us intellectually free. 

The root of belladonna is tonic and sedative. It restores the 
action of the capillary vessels and sympathetic nerve physiologically; 
its sphere of usefulness being therefore co-extensive with disease itself. 

No. 29 Erskine Street, Islington Square, 
Liverpool, Eng., July^ '76. 
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QUALIFIED MATERIALISM. 



By William Hitchman, LL. D., 
Member of the London College of Surgeons. 



In his recent work on Mind and Body — the Theories of their 
Kelation, Professor Bain, of Aberdeen, states the growing opinion 
amon^t physiologists and metaphysicians, as that of a guarded 
materialism, saving the contrast of spirit and matter, as follows (p. 
140): 

1. The soul mu9t partake of the nature and essence of the Deity. 

2. The soul has no determinate place in the body. 

3. Keason or thought — the power of cognizing the universal, U 
incompatible with matter (Aquinas). 

4. The dignity of the soul requires an essence superior to matter. 

5. Matter is rf^^;t«^52« / mind indivisible. 

6. Matter is changeable and corruptible ; mind is a pure substance. 

7. Mind is active, and possesses force ; matter is passive, inert, tlie 
thing acted on. • 

8. The soul is the primary source or principle of life. 

9. The mind has a personal identity ; the particles of the body 
are continually changing. 

The interesting and elaborate inquiries recently prosecuted with 
regard to the mental condition and modes of thinking of the lower 
races of mankind, have now contributed, he says, the ^ret chapter in 
the history of soul. He alludes more particularly to the writings of 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. McLennan and Mr. Tylor, as having thrown 
a flood of new light on the primitive history of the genus homOj and 
brought the development of spiritual ideas up to the very point 
• where the philosophy of Greece took its start, in the materiality and 
spirituality of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the schoolmen, thus 
classifying the different theories of spirit, soul, mind, or intellect, 
and the ultimate component elements of a human being — not only 
in cartesianism, but the cruder forms of materialism, and the 
spendidly majestic pantheistic idealism of Fichte — the cloudless 
star of Erlangen. In fact Mr. Tylor (Primitive Culture, I, 387) 
has appropriated the word animism {dvefioq^ wind) to express the 
recognition of soul or spirit as a distinct entity from mortal coil, 
throughout all the different kinds or races of men — anthropologi- 
cally. Surely, the philosophic animist is one who refers all phe- 
nomena, of whatever sort or quality, in the animal economy, to the 
influence of soul, or "psychic force!" What is this, in the year 
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1876, but the doctrine of anima mundi, as held by Stahl, the eminent 
homoeopathic physician, at Halle, in 1694? He tanght thedoctrioe 
that each phenomenon of spiritual intention, or physical act, wis 
produced hy a vital principle, distinct, altogether, from the BubBtance 
of organic body, matter, atoms, germs, or molecules, and the prind- 
pies of chemistry. Other professors of natural science -^ then, as 
NOW — sought to explain, demonstratively, that physical and psychi- 
cal existence was due entirely to chemical and mechanical laws, or 
the process of forming crystals ; and that life, health, disease, and 
death, are the synonyms sole of a constant alternation of waste, or 
oxydation, and of renewal from fresh molecules, which are eventnally 
reduced to the simpler forms of plant, animal, and man, in water, 
carbonic acid, and ammonia I And these latter are yet the chief 
principles of souly mind, hody^ in almost all the learned societies of 
Europe and America. From the obvious connection of breathing, 
or respiration with vitality — thje scientific terms psyche^ pneumoy 
animus, apiritus, are naturally of this origin — every Spiritualist will 
agree with Mr. Tylor, not to mention various parallels in the 
Semitic and other languages. 

In the science of spiritualism, however, according to my experience 
and observation, the prevailing theories in the science of anthro- 
pology, as to the shadow, or '* shade " of the human spirit, simply ' 
illustrate the ambiguities, and confused descriptions of those gratui- 
tous opponents who now pervert the true knowledge and philosophi- 
cal conceptions of a visible and invisible world. I have examined 
materialized spirit-forms, recently, and in conditions, as well as terms 
of physical science, to the unquestionable satisfaction of skeptics, in 
Liverpool, and elsewhere, some of whom are considered "eminent" 
in law, physic, or divinity. Spectral illusions, electro-biology, dreams, 
morbid sensibility, insane delirium, pictures on the retina, conjured 
up by an effort of will, or imagination, in the black hole of a dark 
chamber, without corresponding external object, belong entirely to 
that category which is alone predicated of outraged truth and justice. 
Eheu ! The categories of modem spiritualism are not unlike those 
of the great founder of the peripatetic school of philosophers whose 
genius embraced all the sciences of his time at Chalcis, B. G. 322, 
the magic of whose splendid name, once lost in a period of unjustifia- 
ble neglect, is now recognized and praised as one of the most giganti<^ 
intellects that ever appeared on this planet — the third in order from 
the chief star. The categories of spiritualism, 1 say, are logical and 
scientific, and therefore apply invincibly to things, not less than 
WORDS. They are reducible to substance and attribute, being and 
accident, involving the philosophy of Kant likewise, in quantity, 
quality, relation, and modality. With these may be arranged sub- 
stance, place, time, situation, possession, action, suffering, in the 
logic and metaphysics of Aristotle, and last, but not least, that diligent, 
patient, loving study of all those multitudinous aspects of nature, 
which Tyndall, Huxley, and Williamson glorify, from year to year, 
as those ^'physicaV^ results which constitute the exact science of 
1876, and justify the soibntifio idba in the established laws of God's 
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material universe, whose only synonyms are spirit and truth. As 
regards the present subject of qualified materialism, Mr. Tylor may 
well exclaim, ^' What makes the difference been a living body and a 
dead one — between one awake and one either asleep or in some 
lifeless condition} What are those hnman shapes appearing in 
dreams and visions % In early savage philosophy the two sets of 
phenomena were made to account for, and implement each other, by 
the conception of an apparition-sonl, or a ghost-soul." The absence 
of this spiritual thing constitutes the lifeless body, that its presence, 
as a visitor, made each dream, the apparition, the ghost, of savage 
spiritualism — it is assumed by naturalist or anthropologist — 
unscientifically. 

Every spiritualist, whose knowledge is based upon the facts of 
sxPEBDfENTAL, Scientific testimony, is fully assured now^ whatever 
may be asserted, without proof, by physicists, that the transcendental, 
or spiritual chemical matter, atomic sabstance, and temporary mate- , 
riality of a modern spirit, is not any sort of ordinary vapor, film, or 
shadow, impalpable to the touch, or visible only to' fools and fanatics. 
True it is that angels manifest themselves to mortals in dreams, 
visions, or otherwise, unappreciated by certain scientists, withal, they 
are not incapable of exercising physical force, bearing a likeness to 
the coil such occupied of yore, or of showing definite individuality 
of existence — clad in habiliments or accoutrements of earth-life — 
nay, more, the soul in man (and animals) has not only left the body of 
flesh and blood, but flashed swiftly from place to place, I know, with 
a seeming mastery of distance, and, as the facts and phenomena of 
human mediumship abundantly testify, spirits of other spheres are 
enabled, magnetically, to take possession of the bodies of mankind, 
on this side of the grave, and to act through them, spiritually, 
mentally, and physically, either for weal or for woe. And, walking 
in the country during the present summer, Messrs. Bain, Tylor & 
Company are irrefragibly occupied with the philosophy of spiritual- 
ism, despite their materiiJism, when their cultured souls are occupied 
with the foliage, flowers, trees, birds, lakes, and meadows of emerald 
green — all purely objective things to them, in material nature — 
nevertheless, when suddenly arrested by the charming odor of the 
May-blossom, for example, they yield their minds to the sensation of 
spiritual sweetness, objective regards cease, they are in a world of 
spirituality, where materiality and externality have place no longer, 
the world of matter is blotted out effectually, as their own science 
demonstrates, and even to the greatest philosopher is altogether 
unthinkable, as brain or currents of nerve — in spite of themselves, 
I repeat, they are really spiritualists, in a condition of trance; the 
material elements vanish from their view, and they have not the 
power, or faculty, whatever they may say or think to the contrary 
effect, of representing spirit as dependent upon matter exclusively, 
sincf the very condition of their existence in the one life — as Pro- 
fessor Bain shows — is the certain extinction of thje other, for the 
time being ; and the conclusion is inevitable, logically, that savage 
spiritualism is, by its touch of nature, akin to sage spiritualism ; and 
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that natnraliem, or secnlariBm, which ignores the immaterial, or nnez- 
tended side of humanity, is not an abiding phasis of thought, word, 
and deed, to the lover of truth and justice in the science of mind or 
matter — universally. 

In any event, this question of materialism, or spiritualism (and 
the mere term is of no moment), is profoundly interesting to the 
medical psychologist, and, therefore, deserves notice in a jonrnil 
devoted to the welfare of suffering humanity. 
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EUCAIYPTTJS GLOBULUS (LABiLLARDiiiRE.) 

ITS mSTOBT, BOTANICAL DBSCBIFTION AND THERAFBUTIGAL APPLICATION. 



By RiCHABD £. ExTNz^, M. D., of New York. 



The genua Euoalyptv^ (L'H6ritier) belongs to the natural order 
JUj/rtaceoB or Myrtle family, which also inclnde the well-known 
Eugenia Pimenta or Allspice, Myrtus commwnis^ or common Myrtle, 
Oargophyllua Arornaticus or Clove, MeldUcca minor or Cajepnt, 
Ptmica Granatum or Pomegranate-tree, Psidium pyriferum or 
gnava, and others. 

Botanical Desobiftion of Gbnus. 

The genus of Eucalyptu8 is at once recognized by its onp-shaped 
calyx of various forms, crowned with a deciduous operculum (which 
assumes many forms), and which consists of the combined calyx and 
corolla. A fringe of free stamens crowns the mouth of the calyx, 
and the fruit is a three to iive-celled woody capsule, bursting by short 
valves usually within the mouth of the calyx and containing 
numerous small seeds. The leaves are invariably opposite in the 
young plant, but are very rarely so in the old one ; when ' alternate, 
their surfaces are mostly quite similar, and the petiole is half twisted, 
so that the plane of the leaf is parallel to the axis of the tree. (The 
name Eucalyptus is derived from the Greek &o \eu\ welZy and xaXuicro<: 
[kaluptos] to cover ; in allusion to the operculum or lid, which con- 
ceals, and covers well the stamens.) 

HisTOEY OF Gbnus. 

The EuccUypttcs or AustrcUian Gumrtrees form one of the largest 
and most important genera of plants in Australia, and that which 
contains by far the greater number of forest trees. They abound in 
all parts of the Australian continent, and in Tasmania (Yan 
Diemen's Land), fully one hundred and fifty (150) species being 
known, of which fifty are confined to south-western Australia, eighty 
to south-eastern Australia and Tasmania, and twenty are tropical 
species. It is most remarkable that, with the exception of a Timor 
and a few Molucca island species, none have been found elsewhere 
but in Australia. 

About twenty-five miles from Hobarttown, Tasmania, is a famous 
gum tree, called Lady Franklin's big tree, and reputed to be 107 feet 
in circumference. A similar curiosty, five miles from town, is 380 
feet high and eighty-six feet in circumference. In a hole, burned by 
a bush-fire in the body of this tree, fifteen persons once sat down to 
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lunch, the dimensionB of the room being eleven feet by twelve, with 
seven feet for bight. 

The species are extremely difficnlt of discrimination, nor can they 
be properly determined from dried specimens, important characters 
residing in habit, the bark, etc. Dr. J. D. Hooker attempted, when 
in Tasmania, to fix upon the characters of the species growing, 
where he happened to meet with them, but was indebted to Mr. 
Gann's valuable notes and information for far better materials than 
he could collect himself. It is quite certain that all or most of the 
species have very different aspects at different periods of growth, 
and as each aspect is liable to be modified by soil and climate, the 
limits of variation must be very great. According to Dr. J. D. 
Hooker it requires an experienced and very cautious observer to 
monograph the Australian gum-trees, for it is, no doubt, one of the 
most dimcult tasks in all systematic Botany, and at the same time 
one of the most important in an economic as well as in a scientific 
point of view. 

On account of the rapid growth of these trees, as well as of the 
reputed properties whicti the influence of the emanations, particu- 
larly of the blue gum-tree (£. globulus), exerts upon the surrounding 
condition of the atmosphere, in rendering unhealthy districts salu- 
brious by destroying, in one way or another, the malarial poison 
floating in the air, many of these trees have been planted and suc- 
cessfuliy acclimatized iti Algeria and the Cape colonies of Africa, in 
Spain, southern France, Italy, Turkey of Europe, in the West Indies, 
South America, Central America, Mexico, and the subtropical States 
of North America. In our own country it can only be successfully 
acclimatized in the south-western States of the Pacific coast and the 
Gulf States of the Atlantic, as far east as Florida. 

Chakaoteristig Dbscbiption of Eucalyptus Globulus. 
Explanation of Plate IIL 

A. Branch of Eucalyptus globulus, with mature leaves, and young 

branchlets, one-fourth natural size. 1. 1. 1. Broadly cordate, 
connate leaves; one-quarter natural size. 2. 2. 2. Narrow lan- 
ceolate, and falcate leaves ; one-fourth natural size. 

B. Part of a flowering branch ; natural size. 1. Flower, side view ; 

natural size. 2. Calyx of a mature flower-bud ; natural size. 
3. Operculum or lid of the bud removed, showing concealed 
stamens; natural size. 4.4. Outlines of portion of leaf; 
natural size. • 

C. Section of an entire bud ; natural size. 1. Ovary. 2. Stamens. 

3. Style of the pistil. 

D. Ripe fruit or capsule, one year after infloresence, with seeds 

escaping from its valves; natural size. 1. Seed; natural size. 
2. Opening of valves ; natural size. 
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Exyplcmation of Plate IV. 

A. Two flowering branches of Eucalyptus globulus, with lanceolate 

leaves, showing buds and flowers in various stages of develop- 
ment ; one-quarter natural size. 

B. Outlines of branch from a very young plant, having broadly 

cordate leaves ; one-half natural size. 

C. Branch with two flowers and leaves; natural size. 1. Flower 

with few stamens left on the mouth of calyx, in the center of 
which is seen the pistil, surrounded by five seed cells ; natural 
size. 2. Perfect flower, front view ; natural size. 3. Portion 
of leaf, right side ; natural size. 4. Portion of leaf, left side ; 
natural size. 

D. Branch with flower-bud and leaf; natural size. 1. Flower-bud, 

still retaining its operculum or lid ; natural size. 2. Portion 
of leaf, showing the network of its richly-marked veins, in 
highest state of development ; natural size. 

The accompanying illustrations, so true to nature, were executed 
by our faithful friend, Mrs. Annie N. Thomas, of this city. Her 
artistic skill is unsurpassed by any in this line — being exact even 
to the minutest details of the object. There is something more than 
delineation and color in the copies from nature. Probatum, est. 

The diverse appearance of the foliage on the same tree, and again 
the diflFerence of size and color in the leaves of young and old speci- 
mens, as well as the change in the color of leaves growing on one 
brancJi, is incredibly surprising. As the Eucalyptus is an evergreen 
tree, the leaves naturally do not attain their maturity till one year 
old. The difference in color according to the stage of their growth, 
is most striking, for while they present the various shades and 
tints of green at almost every stage of development, they finally 
change to a pink along the edge and tip of the leaves, and the 
mid-rib and veins, in which me oxydation of the chlorophyll 
has reached the maximum standard of peifection ; the same we 
find in the finely-tinted and richly-hued foliage of deciduous trees 
during autumn. When fully exposed to the sun, this color is more 
intensified, but soon fades in dried specimens of leaves. In winter 
or early spring, many leaves are also speckled and finely splashed 
with this glorious crimson shade, which so largely adds to the fine 
appearance of these EucaXyptus. And strange to say, we may find 
flowering branches with leaves entirely green, as well as edged and 
mottled beautifully pink. The leaves of the young trees are more 
glaucous, covered with a bluish-white bloom, on account of which 
characteristic they were called the milk-leaves of the blue-gum, by 
Dr. W. P. Gibbons, in the report of the^ California State board of 
health, not because they were mUky^ but rather like milk-teethy 
organs present only during infant life. But we also find youn^ 
vigorous shoots of the same habit and appearance on older trees, and 
growing side by side with branches budding for flowers, and which 
only produce narrow, long leaves. In shape, the leaves differ as widely 
as in color, size and disposition. 
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In the first year of its growth, the young tree has only cordate 
leaves. In the second year, these cordate leaves appear mostly on 
the lower branches, and the lanceolate ones take their place on the 
upper limbs. The leaves of the third and fourth years' growth are 
mostly long, lanceolate, falcate, and but few of the connate, cordate 
shaped leaves are to be seen on the branches of such trees. The nar- 
row lanceolate leaves are always found on the terminal- end of a branch. 
Older trees have onlj' narrow lanceolate leaves and the young growth 
is generally of a uniform green color. Two very fine trees of ^ttca- 
lyptus globtdusj fully twenty-five feet high, were growing in the 
main building of horticultural hall at the Centennial exhibition in 
Philadelphia. They were covered with glaucous, connate, cordate 
foliage, and their thrifty appearance attracted marked attention 
among the other antipodal vegetation. From the fact of having been 
reared* in a hot-house, may be explained the circumstance, that they 
were yet devoid of the long, narrow, lanceolate leaves. The two 
trees were not more than one injh and a-half in diameter at the butt 
and reminded one very much of so-called dra/um plants in crowded 
hot-houses. 

Sometimes a Eucalyptus-tree msiy flower in the third year of its 
growth, but more generally when four or fiveyears old. It depends 
in a measure on surrounding conditions. The statement that its 
flowers are fragrant, which they are not — has its origin probably in 
this fact. The future fruit, which at the same time was originally 
the bud, and somewhat more advanced, making up the calyx of the 
flower, has always been noted for its strong odor, which if not brpised 
is quite pleasant. But the stamens, the only parts of the flower 
proper, in the absence of either petals or sepals, are really without 
any fragrance. These trees produce an abundance of flowers daring 
the winter from early in December until late in March. In the last 
months of the year onlv, providing that they are arriving then at their 
mature state, especially if grown in the more Southern counties 
of California. In a climate wliere ripe strawberries can bo had during 
eight months of the year, it may not seem surprising at all, that we 
have had flowering branches of JS. globulus sent to us from California 
in the month of March, as well as in December !^ The young buds are 
a long time coming to perfection — by some stated to be nearly a year. 
After flowering, the fruit is exactly one year coming to maturity,, and 
before any ripe seed can be collected. Thus it is, that one may see 
young buds, flowers and mature seed-pods or fruit, all on one and 
the same branch. The specimens used for our illustrations were fuUy 
matured in color, size and other particulars. 

Young plants have glaucous, opposite, connate, broadly cordate, 

* We had received flowering branches from Dr. J. G. Cooper, of Hay wood, shipped 
February twenty-third, from Mr. Wm. R. Stearns, of San Francisco, shipped 
March fifteenth, and from Mr. EUwood Cooper, of Santa Barbara, shipped Novem- 
ber 29, 1876. That the Eucalyptus flowers so much earlier in Santa Barbara, is due 
no doubt, and as Mr. E. Cooper has suggested, to the fact of difference in latitude 
between those places, as well as variable conditions in heat, cold and moisture, as 
well as age of the tree. Santa Barbara is situated about 850 miles due south of San 
Francisco. 
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flessile leayes, from two to six inches long and one to three inches 
broad. Old plants ; iranchlets angled. Leaves petioled, from six 
to twelve inches long and one to two inches broad at their base, 
alternate, lanceolate, almost falcate, gradually tapering to an acumi- 
nate point. Color of leaves green, or edged, tipped and veined pink 
of various shades. Flowers^ yellowish, not fragrant, stamiuate, 
sessile, solitary in the axils of the leaves, shortly pednncled, very 
variable in size, averaging one inch diameter, rugose. CalyXy four- 
angled, obconic. Capsule^ very woody, three-fourths of an inch broad, 
obconic, deeply constricted below the top with a broad flat mouth, 
and four or five small sessile valves. Seed^ brown and in size about 
the same as pansy seed. The fruit, the operculum or lid of which 
is diobular, whence its specific name, and which, according to Prof. 
J. £. Planchon, is construed into a resemblance to a button, is 
covered with a bloom of a bluish-gray color. Sometimes it is only 
green. A characteristic of the species is, that their petioles are 
twisted, so that the plane of tJie leaf is on an axis with the branches, 
and the edges of the same turned toward the sun. In other 
words, the leaves are petioles dilated into blades. Furthermore, the 
hanrk of the trunk is shaggy like Carya alia or Shell-Bark hickory, 
which exfoliates in rough strips or plates. The Bltce-gumSj after 
they become large trees, shed tneir bark, which grows in growths, 
the outside layers, too small for the inner, crack open, the wind gets 
between the growths, tears it o£E in strips three or four inches wide, 
and sometimes 100 feet long; the debris covering the ground at the 
trunk five or six feet in depth. The White and Hed (rum-trees shed 
their bark similarly. 

Although the credit of first describing ^oa^y^^i/^ globulus in 
Naoae JaoUandiae Plantarum Specimen^ Paris, 1804-1806, belongs 
undoubtedly to J. J. Labillardifere, it is Dr. Joseph D. Hooker, who 
gave the first account in minute detail of this and other species in 
^Zora TasmanicBy London, 1860. On this account we should prefer 
the name of J. D. Hooker, to that of Labillardi^re. 

F^uoalyvtus globvlvs is known as the Tasmanian Blue-gum^ Otobe- 
fruited £!uoalyj>tus and Australian Fever-tree, 

Habitat : Flinder's Island in Bass' Straits ; southern parts of Tas- 
mania (Van Diemen's Land), from forty miles north of Hobart-town 
to the extreme south, abundant. Also to be found in the south- 
eastern extremity of Australia, from Victoria and Mount BuUer to 
Wilson's Promontory. 

It is a very fine tree, with excellent wood, conspicuous for its large 
leaves and flowers, rapid growth and powerful, almost offensive, odor, 
when the leaves or fruit are bruised. It has been found to be one 
of the largest of Eucalvpts, growing from 200 to 400 feet high. 

The EucaJ^yptus glooulvs was discovered and first described by a 
French botanist, by the name of Jacques Jules Labillardi^re, who 
was a member of a French expedition, fitted out in 1791, and whose 
first account of this remarkable species appeared in his journal 
under date of May 12, 1792, while the expedition was in the port of 
Eutrecasteaux, in the Bay of Tempests, V an Diemen's Land. But 
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it was Dr. Joseph D. Hooker who gave the first description of this 
species in detail, in his " Flcrra TasmcmicB^^^ London, 1860. Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, to whom the civilized world is indebted for the first 
scientific exploration of Australia, as narrated in the ^^ Australian Exfpe- 
dition^^ London, 1839, first had his attention drawn to the Eucalypts 
by their number and size — they constitute about one-half of the vege- 
tation which covers the country — and the peculiarity of the foliage. 
He relates that groves of these trees mark the centers of the patri- 
monial lands of great Australian tribes. Tumuli of grass and sandy 
footpaths surround the clumps of their funeral squares, qovered with 
the Eucalyptus. And amidst these shaded tombs, made sacred by 
ancestry, the natives dwell. According to Mr. Ellwood Cooper, in 
^^Foreat Culture and Eucalyptus Trees " (San Francisco 1876), it is 
Baron Ferdinand von Mueller, the government botanist for Victoria, 
and director of the Botanic Gardens of Melbourne, who in the history 
of the future naturalization of the Eucalyptus is the savant, who 
justly calculated the future of the tree, traced it in its itineracy, and 
predicted its destiny. Baron F. von Mueller read several valuable 
papers on the " application of phytology to the industrial purposes 
of life " and " forest culture in its relations to industrial pursuits," 
and "Australian vegetation," at Melbourne in 1870 and 1871, in which 
he treated of the subject exhaustively. M. Prosper Ramel, of Paris, 
is the enthusiastic amateur, who has thrown body and mind into the 
mission of propagating it, and who imported it into France in 1856. 
But it had been introduced into Algeria in 1854, while its name 
and properties were unknown. 

Changes in the Phtsioal Geography following the Inteoduo- 
TioN OF Eucalyptus Globulus and its Sanitaby History. 

It is now a little more than twenty years since the cultivation of 
Eucalyptus globulus was suggested as a means of purifying the pesti- 
lential districts of uninhabitable lands, as well as to reclaim millions 
of acres of fertile marsh lands, heretofore considered impossible for 
cultivation and still less for inhabitation by mankind. When the 
effects of cultivating this useful tree were mentioned, however, to 
Europeans and others, by those having traveled 'and lived in the 
Australian wilds and jungles, very few could be found who would 
entertain the idea of trying the wonderful Australian vegetation away 
from its native soil. The E. globulus was not introduced into Algeria 
until the year 1854.* The following accounts given by Dr. William 
LeRoy Broun, of the Georgia State College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanics' Arts, Athens, under date of June 12, 1875, to the 
" Telegraph and Messenger " of Macon, Georgia, will give a clear 
idea of the incalculable benefits to be derived from planting this 
tree, to wit : 

A correspondent, who is now a resident of Georgia, writes: "I 
was a resident of Australia in the years 1855 and 1860, both in Vic- 
toria, New South Wales and Queensland, and during that time 

* ForoBt Culture and EucalyptOB Trees, by Ellwood Cooper, San Francisco, 1878. 
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traveled over the continent. 'I chiefly followed gold mining. The 
£McalypPu8 globtUtis is vulgarly also called the Peppermmirtree {t\ the 
other Eucaiypti are called Oreen-treea {f\ and from the color of the 
wood are named White or Bed gum. The White gum is a very fine 
grained wood, easily split and is extensively used for building, fencing, 
etc. In the '^ggings' I have seen whole settlements built of the 
boards of the Wnite gum-tree, and in fact thirty years ago one-half 
of Melbourne and Sidney were so built. 

" In all my rambles in Australia, I never saw or heard tell of a case 
of chills, although I was amongst men who were constantly exposed 
to all weathers and fortunes. In fact, I have been myself witn no 
other covering than a blanket and the shade of a gum-tree for weeks." 

Sir Wm. McArthur, of New South Wales, writes: "In 1856, I 
repeatedly urged the expediency of planting extensively in Algeria, 
a variety of Australian forest trees, which, apart from their value for 
timber and fuel, would probably have the effect of rendering salubri- 
ous certain districts which were reported to be absolutely pestilential 
every summer and autumn. Before I returned to Australia, I 
traveled extensively in Italy, from south to north, and it was then I 
became so fully impressed with the belief that a large importation of 
Australian trees would be the most precious gift to that beautiful and 
fertile, but unhealthy country. I was^ prepared to find malaria prev- 
alent in low, marshy tracts, but had no idea that it existed over open 
hills, well-drained regions abounding in live streams, to the extent of 
depopulating the country for miles around, as far as the eye could 
reach not a human habitation. At Florence I met my old friend and 
fellow-traveler, many years before in the Australian wilds. Baron 
Hnegel, then Austrian minister at the Tuscan court. As he was a 
scientific botanist, I mentioned my ideas about planting Australian 
trees. He replied, * you are quite right. I have myself tried in vain 
to induce them to make experiments with them, but they are too 
indolent.' 

" I merely heard of and saw vast tracts of fertile country, bare of 
trees, formerly very populous, now uninhabitable during the warm 
months from the presence of malaria, and said, ' try the e&cts of Aus- 
tralian vegetation. They grow very fast, at all events for a time, 
and produce durable hard wood and fuel, and they may disinfect 
your dangerous tracts. We believe them to be great purifiers of the 
atmosphere.' The French say they have made the trial with the 
greatest success. In England the question has been taken up with 
the same enthusiasm." 

The same correspondent in a more recent letter received, says : 
" Since I wrote before, I have understood that Eucalyptus globulus 
had been largely introduced into California, and had not answered 
expectations as a timber tree, being of too delicate a constitution ; 
but that another Eucalyptus the ' narrow leaf iron bark,' was suc- 
ceeding admirably, and was being largely planted. I can testifv 
to the admirable qualities of its timber for strength and durability.'' 

Dr. William LeKoy Broun in his communication says, that more 
seed are ready for distribution to those who will carefully make the 
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experiment of the adaptation of the tree to our climate and Boil. 
Those who have received seed I would remind that the heat of the 
sun of the present season will destroy the young plants. They miiri 
is protected from the rays of the sun when ymmg. From numerous 
letters received, I subjoin a few extracts of general interest in regard 
to tlie growth of the Eucalypti^. A gentleman in Albany, Georgia, 
writes : '' About a year ago I purchased a plant, together with one 
ounce of the seed. The plant was indeed a very insignificant look- 
ing specimen, but by proper care has grown, much to my astonish- 
ment, to be about twelve or fifteen feet high, while those grown 
from the seed are seven or eight feet. I have five which are grow- 
ing finely, never having teen protected from the cold^ and I do not 
think it at all necessary in our climate. I think, and my experience 
is, that they grow better and are more healthy when grown in the open 
air, and left there until some six or seven months old before trans- 
planting. Out of thirty or forty transplanted from boxes while very 
young, only two lived, and are very small, while those left in the 
drill are large and healthy trees, i am sure that this clitiiate is 
well adaptea to the culture of the tree, and if possessing the qual- 
ities claimed for it, its introduction will result in incalculable benefit 
to the country." 

Another correspondent from Albany, Georgia, writes : '^ If these 
statements approximate the truth, the introduction of this tree into 
south-west Georgia will prove a boon of incalculable value. About 
one year ago a pound of seed, at a cost of forty dollars in gold, and 
a few young plants, were obtained from California, and were dis- 
tributed to citizens of the town and surrounding county. Several 
of these plants lived and are now thrifty young trees, seven or eight 
feet high, having stood the winter admirably withovi protection. 
From the seed also several plantations of young trees were started, 
but owing to carelessness or ignorance, they were killed out by the 
excessive heat amd dry weather of sv/mmer. Other seed, however, 
have since been obtained, and from them there are many little 
patches growing finely, so that in time I hope to see our city thickly 
set with them." 

A correspondent fVom Darien, same State, writes : '^ Should the 
cultivation of this tree render settlements on our rice plantations 
healthy, or even free from malaria, the effect would be to reclaim 
thousands of acres of the most fertile lands in the State, lapsing 
since the abolition of slave labor into their primeval State of morass 
and swamp." 

Dr. Wra. LeKoy Broun, says, that the seed can be obtained in 
Australia at a cost of about five dollars per pound. 

A gentleman from Macon, writes to I5r. Wm. LeRoy Broun: 
^' I wiU add, that on a recent visit to Meidco, I saw that the Eucor 
lyptus trees were transplanted in immense quantities about the city. 
The new boulevard and the Chapultepec are lined on both sides. 
Great results are expected from their introduction." 

Mr. Firmin Dufoure, of New York, under date November 28, 1874, 
wrote to the Nenjo York Herald as follows : 
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** In less than twenty years the planting of Eucalyptys glohultcs 
has totally changed the climatic conditions of Algeria, and following 
the same example by planting it in the United States, vast tracts of 
swamp land, where chills and fever reign, and which are barren, 
nnprodactive, arid and deadly, might, in a few years, be given over 
to agricnltare and permit the establishment of new centers of popo* 
lation. A single tree, which grows almost incredibly fast, absorbs 
six times its own weight of water from the soil in twenty-fonr hoars, 
which it gives ont again to the atmosphere in a camphorated 
vaporous form, and the action of this vapor cannot fail to be of great 
use in sections where miasma abounds, it is impossible to pnmp the 
water from marsh lands directly and rapidly enough to prevent the 
fermentation which develops there and paralyzes by its miasmatic 
effluvia all animals who go near to feed. 

^^ It will be sufficient for the reader if I relate a few of the numerous 
sanitary cures effected by this vegetable. The English made the first 
experiment by planting it in the Cape colonies. In two or three 
years they completely changed the climatic condition and aspect of 
the unhealthy lands in their possessions. Some years later the 
Algerians reproduced the Eucalyptus globulus in Africa. I was one 
of the first to make an experiment there by planting some ten slips 
of it in one of the most unhealthy localities on the rlain of Mitidja, 
near the village of Arbak, where I possessed a minotor^e. Previous to 
my starting this little plantation, two or three times a year the whole 
personnel of my mill were attacked with fever and ague, sometimes 
resulting fatally. In two years this plantation of ten Eitoixlyptue had 
attained a hight of twenty*four feet and a circumference of about 
four feet. Two years later my place became noted for its extreme 
salubrity. In 1869 I made plantations at my iron mines in Soumahi, 
near Algiers. These were of slips, and, as at Arbak, in a short time 
the previously unhealthy points became noted as the most salubrious. 
In 1867 M. Grottier, a proprietor of property near the Hamiz river, 
at Tondonck, some thirty kilometres from Algiers, planted 15,000 
Eucalyptus on his estate, where, annually, the farmers and laborers 
were stricken down with malaria. Four months afterward the farms 
were rendered healthy, the trees scarcely attaining the hight of eight 
or ten feet, before the sedentary population had become exempt from 
fever. The farm Ben Machyellin, in the vicinity of Oonstantine, 
had, for some years, been noted for its unhealthiness ; it was covered 
with marshes, winter and summer. To-day these have all disap- 
peared. Twenty thousand Eucalyptus globulus had completely 
drained the soil in less than four years ; they scatter their aromatic 
vapors in the atmosphere ; the workmen no longer suffer from the 
fiBver, and their children are full of health and vigor. All the planta- 
tions made in the provinces of Oran, Mnstuganeux, Blemceur, Sidi, 
Bel, Abes, St. Denis-dn-Siq, etc., have given the same healthful 
results. 

" Becently Monseigneur Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers, called 
together at the Square House, near Algiers, the civil and military 
authorities to assist at the ceremony of consecrating the Church of 
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the African Missionaries. On the spot where this magnificent church 
now stands, which is not far from the business stores, there existed, 
three years ago, a pestilential morass, which positively vomited forth 
fever and death all aronnd. There were some Eucaiypti planted, 
and now they have sixty acres of vines, besides having portions of 
the neighboring prairie under cultivation. This conquest, realized 
in such a brief space of time, is due to the EiLoalyptua globulus. It 
can be said fairly by the Algerians that Algeria has been made 
healthy and prosperous by the Euoalyptus. 

^' Besides the wood which this gigantic tree furnishes, it has been 
found that its leaves can be made the prophylactic of a great number 
of human maladies, and they have commenced to export them on a 
vast scale. These leaves are employed for the preparation of a 
stomach bitter, bearing the name of the tree." 

The same well-informed writer communicated the following bit 
of sanitary advice to the New York TrUmney under date September 
24, 1876, to wit : 

"At present, when the yellow fever is raging with intensity at 
Savannah, and appears likely to spread elsewhere, I desire to make 
known the wonderful qualities of the young plants of the EucaLypim 
dlohuLuSy both in preventing and curing fevers and rheumatism. 
What is the source of its power in such cases? Is it the hygrometric 
properties of its leaves, its balsamic character, or its capacity for 
absorbing miasma? This is a di£Scult problem to decide. I merely 
allude to it, and limit myself to speaking of the plant's effects. 
When some of the young plants are placed in a bed-chamber, with 
the door closed, the room is immediately filled with a balmy atmos- 
phere. Sick persons experience a light pain in every member, after 
which they feel entirely healed. A large number of cures have been 
effected in this way in Spain and Algeria. Neuralgia has even been 
known to disappear from placing leaves of the Eucalyptus under the 
pillow. The young EucoLypiuB^ I may add, with its evergreen leaves, 
IS extremely ornamental in a parlor." 

The ^*' Sanitarian^^ of New York city, in the February number, 
1876, contains the following about Eucdlypl/us glohvlus^ namely: 

'^ The experiment of planting this tree in the unhealthy Campagna 
of Rome, with the object of destroying the influence of the miasmatic 
exhalations from the ground, has been tried for several years, par- 
ticularly in the locality of tlie Monastery of St. Paul Trois Fontaines, 
where a priest named Gallos has had the plants under cultivation. 
In communications addressed to the Societe d'Acclimatation de 
Paris, M. Gallos states that the trees have thrived, and that he 
believes they have given indications of their power in arresting 
disease, though as yet they are not sufficiently numerous to produce 
much effect." 

In the September number of the " /Sbmtorian," for 1876, occurs the 
following paragraph on Eucalyptus globulus^ to wit : 

"Just outside the walls of Kome may be seen the Abbey of the 
Three Fountains, long since abandoned on account of the unhealth- 
fulness of the locality. In 1868, some French Trappists obtained 
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poesession of this place, with the intention of reclaiming the land 
and rendering the locality tenable. But they suflfered severely from 
the effects of malaria, and in summer were obliged to go every night 
into the city to sleep. Father Gallos, having learned the qualities 
of the Eucalypt%L8y determined to test its value in this place. His 
Bnccess has been complete, and the reHgtetcse, as well as the cultivators 
of the soil, are now enabled to reside permanently on tl)e premises, 
without any apprehension for their safety. Father Gallos nas been 
complimented for his success by the Agricultural Bureau of Rome, 
and many of the members of the agricultural committee have visited 
his plantation to obtain plants and seeds, and testify their appreciation 
of the benefits he has conferred on the health of the people, as well 
as on agriculture. 

" There are hundreds of acres of JUthy and miasmatic marsh 
grounds within the city limits of BrooMyUy^ continues the Sani- 
tarian, " and thousands of ac7*es on Long Island which a/re hot- 
beds of disease. Is there not public spirit enough in the community 
to make the attempt to acclimate the Eucalyptus for the purpose of 
desi/roying the deadly poison that is constantly floating over those 
foul public cesspools? Would not some oj our enterprising 
nurseryman find it a profitdble investment to engage in the cidtiva- 
tion of the Eucalyptus, and sell the plants at a handsome profit f 
Chy better stilly would it not be a good work for the Park Uommis- 
sianers to cultivate it in their extensive nursery /" 

It seems to us that the editor of the ^^ Sanitarian'^^ should have 
made himself better acquainted with the subject before suggesting 
sanitary advice of the kind. The Eucalyptus globulus, for which is 
claimed this anti-malarial property, is one of the most tender of all 
the sub-tropical Eucalypti. It will merely stand a white frost, and 
a few degrees of cold would kill all the young plants and injure older 
ones. In the May number of the " Sanitarian " for 1876, may be 
found a lengthy description of Eucalyptus, and the source from 
which obtained ; the subject being treated elaborately. Making further 
inquiry the Sanitary editor referred to could have ascertained that 
thousands of young plants of Eucalyptus Globulus had been raised 
under glass by the nurserymen of Astoria, Long Island, the most of 
which were shipped to fill orders from Cuba, Mexico and other 
Central American points. 

Some idea may be formed of the high opinion Italians now hold 
in regdrd to the established hygienic results of planting Eucalyptus 
globulus, from an article in " ^ew RemedieSy^ for 1876, to wit. : 

" The Eucalyptus Qlobulus in Italy. — The Italian government, 
persuaded by the success of the Trappist brotherhood of San Paolo 
fuori le mure di Boma, that the Eucalyptt^ globulus has a beneficial 
infiuence in malarious districts, has presented to the landholders of 
Italy large supplies of slips (cuttings) of the tree for the purpose of 
forming plantations where its virtues seem required. The govern- 
ment also intends to grow Eucalyptus along the boulevards of the 
large cities, and even along the various lines of railway throughout 
the kingdom. Landholders themselves are following the initiative 
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of the government, and in a few years Italy expects to drive malaria 
effectually from her borders." 

In the environs of Bnenos Ayres, lyin^ in about thirty-four soolh 
latitude, Argentine Bepublic, South America, which in point of 
climate resembles somewhat that of California, and where, preirioos 
to the recent introduction of Eucalyptua glohvhis^ scarcely a tree 
was to be seen, we were informed by Dr. Ralph L. Newbery, 
dentist, of that city, that many young Euoalypts of towering hight 
may now be met, affording shelter alike from the icy winds of winter 
and violent dust storms of summer. The scarcity of fuel, therefore, 
will be in a measure likewise overcome. This must be of incalcu- 
lable value in a country consisting principally of Pampas (treeless 
prairies), and devoted extensively to stocK raising and pastoral pur- 
suits. The annual mean temperature is sixty-two degrees Fahrenheit 
Although Buenos Ayres, as the name indicates, is salubrious enough, 
the cultivation of the EucoLyptus cannot fail to change the physical 
geography of the Pampas^ where thistles are used for fuel, scarcely 
now to be appreciated in a latitude where the thermometer may rise 
in January to ninety-four, and in August sink to thirty -six degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The quick-growing Eucalypts, among which the Tasmanian, Blue 
Gum-tree {E, glohulu8\ stands pre-eminent, are comparatively few in 
number, nor are these few all of gigantic size. 

It may be well to mention here that Mr. Ellwood Cooper, of Santa 
Barbara, California, in his valuable work of ^^Foreat Culture of 
Eucalyptus Trees " (San Francisco, 1876), in relation to Eucalyptus 
glolulvs^ on page 26, says : 

" The EuGai,yptu% glabulue^ or Blue Gum, is a very tender plant 
when young. It is an evergreen of rapid gjrowth, and the young 
shoots are injured by a few degrees of frost. It is reported that trees 
have been destroyed by cold at New Orleans after reaching a hight 
of fifteen feet." 

But it must be admitted that there are a few other hardier species 
of Eucalyptus that might be cultivated in less favorable situations. 
But w^uld the trouble and expense compensate for the absence of the 
fr^rant, balmy, invigorating exhalations of the Eucalyptus globulus t 

It is reported that Euccuypttis coccifera is a more hardy variety, 
and in the " Journal of the Horticultural Society," vol. Vl, London, 
1851, the following statement occurs : 

" Eucalyptus cocdfei^a * (J. Hooker), or Berry-hearing Eucalyp- 
tus. Messrs. Veitch say it is perfectly hardy at Exeter, where it 
already forms a fine open spreading tree, twenty feet high, spreading 
diameter, fifteen to twenty feet; grown there for eleven years, and 
when in flower, in June, looks like an apple tree or pear tree loaded 
with blossoms. Flowers peduncled, several from one axil ; supposed 
to be one of the hardiest of the Van Dieman's Island trees." 

Professor A. Ernst, of Caracas, Venezuela, one of the commission- 

*An Alpine species of Victoria, Tasmania and New South Wales, thriving at the 
lowest mean of thermometer, reaching 42 degrees of Fahrenheit 
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era to the OeDtennial Exhibition, ioformed Mr. Isaac Bnchanan, 'the 
▼eterao horticultnrist of this oitj, that all the Eucalyptus globulus 
trees planted near Caracas had died after reaching a consid6rable 
hight, generally when two to three years old, and that no one could 
account for the circumstance. Caracas is 2,880 feet above the level 
of the sea. Its mean temperature is seventy-two degrees ; that of the 
hot season, seventy-five to eighty-five degrees ; that of the cold season, 
fifW'One to sixty-six degrees. 

In strange contrast to the foregoing statement, we copy from " The 
Chemist and Druggist," of this city, the following paragraph: 
*' ISuc€Llyptu8 globulus has also had its share of attention in India, and 
without considering the question of the truth or otherwise of its 
reputed value, it is proved that, although it grows quickly and with 
vigor on the Nilgherries and Khasia liills, at 5,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea, it cannot be induced to live, even for a year or two, in the 
hot plains of India." 

The mean temperature of the Nilgherry mountains, at an elevation 
of 8,000 feet, is fifty-six degrees, or twenty-eight degrees lower than 
at Madras. The highest point the thermometer ever reaches is sixty- 
nine degrees, and the lowest on record has been twenty degrees of 
cold. It is in these mountains where several sanitary stations have 
been established by Europeans of Hindoostan. 

The conditions to which some varieties of EucaM^ptus will adapt 
themselves are very striking, as will be seen from the following 
account, taken from "New Kemedies," October, 1874: 

" Eucalyptus i/n England.^ — In a letter to the Lancet^ Dr. Welsh, 
of Kinghorn, Fife, states that even so far north ^ that, there is a 
specimen about thirty feet high growing against the residence of Dr. 
Boswell Lyme, the well known botanist, its age is upward of twenty 
years, and, though nearly as high as the one at Powderham Castle, 
cannot boast of the same girth. It bears capsules every year. 
During the last four years he has tried, by seed, cuttings and. layers, 
to cultivate it, but in vain. The seeds are not matured so far north ; 
but he believes that if the seeds were imported no diflSculty would be 
experienced in cultivating it to any extent in this country. Another 

Siutleman mentions that he has seen them growing at Edinburgh." 
y friend, Mr. Isaac Buchanan, informs me that several of these 
hardier species were winter-killed during an unusually severe cold 
season afterwards. Under favorable circumstances, and particularly 
when protected from the north, a few of the hardier species will stand 
the cold of a mild winter, but the E, globulus never. Regarding the 

* The more hardy EucalypU found growing at Alpine and sub- Alpine elevations of 
New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, compnse E. eoriacea, E. cUpina^ E. unU- 
ffera, E. eoeeifera, attd E. vernicosa, which all reach hights covered with snow for 
several months in the year. In the elevated districts of the countries- named, it 
occasionallv happens that the thermometer, in an unusual winter, may fall to fifteen 
d^ces below the freezing point. The perpetual snow-line of Mount Hotbam, in 
Victoria, and Mount Kosciusko, in New South Wales, is at 6,000 feet altitude. At a 
hight of 5,000 feet, two EucalypU, Eucalyptus coiHaeea and Ounnii are f oi;^d in dense 
and extensive thickets in the form of shrubs, but in lower valleys they assume larger 
dimensions. They would thrive in a temperate zone. On the crest of Mount Wil- 
liam, the only sub-Alpine hight isolated in Victoria, is found the Eucalyptus alpina. 
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introductioD of .the latter species into (Jalifornia, a change has been 
already observed in the physical geography of that State, due to the 
presence of that tree, as will be seen from an article by Dr. J. 6. 
Cooper in " The American Naturalist^'^ January, 1876. 

^'^ Early Nesting of the Anna Humming-Bird. — In the Orni- 
thology of California, I, 359, I stated that the young of CalypU 
Anna are sometimes hatched as early as March fifteenth, but never 
having met with eggs I was not aware, until this year, that such is 
their usual habit near San Francisco. The extensive cultivation of 
Australian trees may, perhaps, have helped to make this early nesting 
more general, as in this climate such trees, as well as other snf 
tropic^ garden plants, are covered with flowers, supplying winter 
food for tnese humming-birds more plentifully than the native plants 
formerly did. But whether 'a new departure' or not, my boj 
(eight years old) found three nests of this species within a stone's 
throw of the house, between February fifteentn and twentieth, all on 
low branches of the Eucalyptus (or Australian blue gum), between 
ten and twenty feet above the ground. These trees are covered, 
most of the winter, with flowers, in which there is much honey, and 
the Acacias of several species, also blooming at this season (like most 
antipodal trees), have been very attractive to the hummers, as well 
as to minute insects, on which they feed, etc. During all the time 
of development of both eggs and young there have been white frosts 
at night and fresh, piercing cold winds during the day." 

On making an inquiry about the flowers of E. glohulus^ Dr. J. G. 
Cooper, of ffay wood, Alameda Co., Cal., wrote to me under date of 
March 12, 1876 : '^ The flowers do attract many bees and other 
insects, thus being a great resource ior small insectivorous birds at 
this season besides the hummers, and it is all on account of the 
honey, as they (the flowers) have no smell at all." 

Extensive Cultivation of Eucalyptus Globulus and Theories 
^ AS TO ns Bemaeeable Pbopebties. 

As it is of such general interest to know why the Eucalyptus 
has received so much attention in all parts of the world, it may not 
be out of place here to state the opinions held by some, as to its 
hygrometric properties. The following appeared in ^^ Harper s 
Monthly Magazine " some three years ago : 

' "The cultivation of the Eucalyptus globulus is making rapid pro- 
gress in the south of France, Spain, Algiers and Corsica, especially 
on account of its alleged virtues as a remedy for fever. It furnishes 
a peculiar extractive matter, or alkaloid,^ called eucalyptine, said by 
some to be as excellent a remedy against fever as quinine. In Spain, 
its efiicacy in cases of intermittent and marsh fevers has gained for 
it the name of * fever-tree.' It is a powerful tonic and diffnsible 
stimulant, performs remarkable cures in cases of chronic catarrh and 
dyspepsia, is an excellent antiseptic application to wounds, and tans 

* According to the latest chemical analysis made, JEucalyptut globulus does not 
yield an alkaloid. A very active principle called Eucalyptol, and resembling 
camphor has been isolated from a distillate of WueaLypUu. R £. K. 
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the skins of dead animals, giving the fragrance of Bassia leather. 
The tree prefers a marshy soil,* in which it grows to a great higjht 
very rapidly. It dries the earth under it by the evaporation from its 
leaves, and shelters it from the sun, thus preventing the generation 
of marsh miasm." 

The ''^ Sanitarian ^^ of May, 1876, in an editorial contains the 
following : 

"Indeed, from the first history of the remarkable plant, there 
seems to be good ground for inference that the anti-miasmatic qaali- 
ties with which the Euc(dyptu8 globulus is credited, are, if not equally, 
at least partially, possesced by several others of the same order. The 
peculiarity of foliage is, that the leaves are reduced to petioles dilated 
into blades, and both the petioles and the limbs of the real leaves, 
instead of being placed like those of other plants (with few exceptions 
in the same country which are like them in this respect), they turn 
their edges perpendicularly to the sun and the soil instead of their 
fiat surfaces, and stand transversely one above another, so that the 
light shining between their vertical blades is not arrested, hence they 
are subject to only one series of reflections. In this, doubtless, lies 
at least part of the philosophy of their virtues — the absorption of 
moisture." 

If the effect from the wonderful property of Eucalyptus globuhcs 
was due only to old trees having these vertical lanceolate leaves, the 
above hypothesis might do very well. But, so long as young trees, 
even more than two years old, with only broadly cordate, hori- 
zontally placed leaves, will accomplish just as mucli in a salubrious 
point of view as the more mature specimens, the theory naturally 
falls to the ground. And, besides, older trees have branches with 
both kinds of leaves growing thereon. Trees planted in Algeria, 
after a growth of four months, have rendered unhealthful districts ^ 
the most salubrious on record. 

Regarding this vexed question, the vegetable physiology of the 
plant will furnish far better material for an elucidation of the subject 
than the position of the leaves. From the vertical position of the 
long lAuceolsLte ]ehyeB o{ Eucalyptus globulus, the tree, if intended, 
for shade, is a partial failure after it arrives at a certain age, unless 
topped off. The sunlight strikes vertically through many parts of 
the crown of the tree, there being no foliage fo arrest the rays, if we 
except, perhaps, young trees with broadly cordate leaves, placed 
horizontally to the light. Old and lofty trees, with their umbrel- 
lageous tops, afford no shade at all. 

To show how the Eucalyptus fever has been caught up by our 
own enterprising countrymen, the following extracts fully explain. 
From " Forest Culture and Eucalypttcs Trees^^ by Ellwood Cooper, 
San Francisco, Cal. : "At * Ellwood,' my home, twelve miles west of 
Santa Barbara, 1 have growing about 50,000 trees. The oldest were 
transplanted in February, three years ago. A tree growing near my 
house, three year^ and two months from the seed, has attained the 
bight of forty-five feet and six inches." 

*Tbe JSuedlifptuB seems equally well to. thrive in the poor sandy soil of California. ^ 
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From " American Naturalist^^^ of November, 1876 : "The 
Eucalyptvs or Aiostralian gum-tree continnes to be largely planted 
in Oalitbrnia, not only for ornamental but also for esonomic pnrpoBee. 
A large forest of these trees has been planted by a company, and is 
situated on the line of railroad between Los Angelos and Anaheim. 
A recent statement of the company's affairs shows that it owns 200 
acres of fine land, on which are houses and other improvements. 
About 140 acres have been set out in Eucalyptus, containing about 
80,000 trees. Of these, some 30,000 are from nine to fifteen feet 
high." 

From « The Worlds'' of San Diego, Cal., September, 1876 : " The 
Kimball Brothers have contracted for a turnpike thrdugb the 
National Eanch, and will set out trees the whole length, say twenty 
feet apart, with the Eucalyptus or blue-gum species. In a short 
time the Kimball Brothers will have completed on the National 
Ranch one of the finest driving avenues in the world. It stretches 
away for six miles, as straight as an arrow and level as the floor. 
The avenue is eighty feet wide, and this fall there will be set out a 
double row of Eucalyptus trees on each side. So rapid is the growth 
of these trees that it will not be more than three years until they 
will form a shade snfiicient to render a drive through the avenue at 
any time of day delightful." 

San Diego is distant only eighteen miles from the Mexican bound- 
ary line. The^ number of Eucalyptus trees planted in California 
during the last Yew years, seems almost incredible. In the Annual 
Agricultural Report of Washington^ D. <?., for the year 1874, it is 
stated : '^ According to estimates made in the early part of 1874, at 
least one million trees of Eucalyptus globulus alone have been 

f)lanted in California, in streets of principal cities and in country 
ocalities, where the winter is sufficiently mild. Mr. James T. Strat- 
ton, of Brooklyn, Alameda county, California, has planted since 1869, 
135,000 of Eucalyptus trees^ of which a greater portion were of the 
species E. globulus,^^ It is generally understood, of course, that 
these trees, if we except a few hardy varieties, will not stand many 
degrees of cold, and, natives of a sub-tropical region, they thrive weU 
in a country where the fig tree lives out all winter. 

According to M. Trottier,* a colonist and ardent planter of Algeria, 
who regarded this tree as possessing a forest substance capable one 
day of enriching the colony, the wood of the Eu^calyptus will be the 
great product of Algeria. Carrying his confidence still further, he 
saw the desert retreating before this colonized tree, and, speculating 
upon the iucontestible fact that the forest created humidity and 
changed the hygrometrical regif/ien of a country, and rememberiDg, 
besides, the subterranean sheets of water beneath the arid surface of 
this region, he boldly named one of his pamphlets " The Wooded 
Desert and Colonies^'* thus conceiving the idea that the great Sahara 
Desert could be reclaimed by planting this tree. He states that in 
fifteen years the Euoalyptus globulus in Algeria attains a hight of 
over seventy feet, and ne estimated the profits from planting the 

♦ " Foreil Ouiture and Eucalpptus 2V««." ^ , 
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MucdUypVas in the colonies of Algeria, to be from 1,000 stalks, in five 
years, to yield a gross revenne of $240, and $10,660 in twenty-six 
years. 

The Eucalyptus as an Odorless Excavator. 

A friend calls to tell ns of the deeds of an Oakland Euccdyptiis 
tree. It seems that a resident had on his premises a cesspool which, 
to saj the least, presented a somewhat suspicious exterior. A cautious 
friend, who came to dwell with him, looked upon the cesspool, and 
visions of fever rose so vividly before him that he was forced to inter- 
view the resident concerning the pool, particularly with reference to 
the most recent epoch of its cleansing. Tlie resident could set no 
recent date, but said he had interviewed its recesses with a pole and 
found no indications of degenerate accumulations. To satisfy the 
new comer's apprehensions, the two undertook to examine the cess- 
pool occularly. When light was let into tlie cavity it was seen that 
the hole was well lined and pierced by networks of the roots of a 
large Eucalyptus tree which stood near, and that nothing offensive 
was discovered. Thus it appeared that the tree had guarded its 
owner's health by the thirst of its roots as well as by the inhalations 
of its leaves. — Pacific Rural Press. 

We must now consider the all-important question, as to how, by 
the mere presence of these trees in plague-stricken localities, malaria 
la 80 thoroughly and permanently wiped out of existence. 

Malaria-destroying Exhalations and Hygienic Effect. 

From inquiries and various observations made on young plants in 
onr possession, we come to the conclusion that this wondorfm atmos- 
pheric change of the sanitary condition is accomplished in a two- 
fold wav, each of which is highly necessary to remove all traces of 
malarial poison from fever-stricken districts, where the Eucalyptus 
fflobulris has been planted for such purpose. 

Eirst. By absorbing all surface moisture, without which vegetable 
decomposition, the cause of malaria, cannot take place, as well as by 
the absorption of poisonous gases by the leaves. 

Second. By a compensative action on the part of the tree, return- 
ing to the atmosphere under the agency of light, the large quantity 
of oxygen, the great life-sustaining element, liberated during the 
process of oxidation. Also, by supplying a balmy condition to the 
atmosphere, the result of exhalation and transpiration of the leaves 
in place of noxious vapors. 

JProqf of first proposition. — The process of absorption or endos- 
raosis and circulation of fluids is chiefly carried on by the roots. 
The cells of the spongioles or fibrils of the roots, are covered by a 
very delicate membrane, which allows the imbibition of fluids to pro- 
ceed rapidly, and as additions are made to their extremities, they are 
constantly placed in circumstances favorable for the reception of fresh 
natriment. This nutriment is supplied to the plant. The Eucalyp- 
ius tree absorbs, it is stated, from six to ten times its own weight of 
water from the soil in twenty-four hours. Considering the rapid 
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growth of this tree, which, in one year raised from the seed, htf 
attained a hight of twelve feet and over, and, according to Dr. J. 6« 
Cooper, in seven years, without extra care, reached a hight of sixty- 
five feet, and a circumference of forty -five inches at the butt ; and 
according to information furnished me by Mr. Ellwood Cooper, of a 
tree on his place now (October, 1875) four years and three montliB 
old from the seed, which is fifty feet high, and measures thirteen 
inches in diameter, and of still another STglohvlua growing near his 
house at Ellwood, Santa Barbara county, which grew to the enormous 
hight of sixty feet, but did not measure as much in diameter, in the 
same remarkable short space of time. Is it a wonder, then, that it 
alone is capable of draining swamps and marshy lands? 

During the deoxidation going on in the plant, carbon becomes 
fixed and oxygen is returned to the atmosphere through the leaves 
and green parts. The carbon which afterwards builds up the main 
parts of the plant has the power of absorbing gases principally 
through the agency of the leaves. And in this way many of the 
gases that are disengaged during the process of vegetable and animal 
decay, are absorbed by the blue-gum trees, and the condition of the 
atmosphere rendered thereby more vitalizing. We know that mala- 
rial diseases do not exist where there is good drainage, the surface 
becoming dry under the action of sunlight. We know, too, that vege- 
table decomposition cannot obtain without moisture, and in this alone 
do we find the solution of this all-important question as to how the 
Eucalyptus purifies our fever-stricken swamps and bottom-lands. 

Proof of second proposition. — The great amount of oxygen sup- 
plied to animal life, the result of depriving the carbonic acid of its 
oxygen in the elaborate process of furnishing nutriment to plants, is 
exactly the element needed to enrich our own blood, and prevent the 
deterioration of the same. 

The leaves, branches, and fruit of Eucalyptus globulus have a strong 
odor resembling a combination of cajeput, mint, benzoin and cam- 
phor, not at all unpleasant, and quite powerful when they are bruised. 
For a distance of twenty feet the atmosphere is impregnated with 
the aromatic camphorous odor of this tree. This diffused balmy 
condition of the atmosphere is the result of the exhalation and tran- 
spiration of the plant, and is another proof why the locality is still 
more purified. Even the grass growing under these blue-gum trees 
is impregnated with this characteristic smell, so that cows will not 
eat it ; but horses do. During the night some fiuid, as well as gases, 
are given ofl^ by transpiration from the surface of the leaves, and 
this ethereal aromatic vapor being condensed, in the early hours of 
the morning into dew, impart both taste and smell to the grass 
beneath these trees. 

Finally, may not the circuinstance that the plane of the leaf is 
placed parallel to the axis of the tree, have sometiiing to do with the 
increased hygienic properties of Eucalyptus glohwasf It seems 
reasonable, because in this apparently reversed position, both surfaces 
of the leaf are about equally exposed to the light, and under the 
action of the latter the process of exosmosis and endosmosia being 
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largely iDcreased, we have doable the amonnt of gas (oxygen) and 
fluids given off by this beantifal arrangement of exhalation and 
transpiration. 

Id Eucalyptus globulus^ then, we recognize a compensative bearing 
toward surrounding conditions. The aboriginal tribes of Australia, 
long ago, ascribed the wonderful property of rendering the neighbor- 
hood salubrious and congenial for the existence of all beings, to the 
growth of Eucalyptus trees. At present it is universally recognized 
as the harbinger of both salubrity and prosperity. 

To the gentlemen named below, who. so kindly and most assid- 
nously furnished us with many specimens of Eucalyptus globu- 
lus while in bud, flower, fruit and foliage in its many stages of 
growth, we now extend our warmest and sincerest thanks : To Dr. 
J. G. Cooper, the renowned Ornithologist, of Haywood, Alameda 
county, Cal., for the fine specimens in flower, which served for the 
illustrations, and for other valuable facts; to Ellwood Cooper, 
Esq., President of Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cal., for 
late autumn-flowering, or early winter-flowering, specimens of E. 
glcibvluSj and for six other named varieties, all of which possess 
medicinal properties ; to Wm. E. Stearns, Esq., of San Francisco, 
Cal., for the fine supplies of leaves from which we prepared the 
first green tinctures used ; and last, but not least, to our indefati- 
j^able friend, Mr. L. V. Jensen, of San Jose, St. Clara county, Cal., 
for the many shipments of fresh leaves, and minute observations 
made regarding growth, conditions and domestic uses made of Eucal- 
yptua g&bidus. 

Genbbal Pbopeirtibs and Uses.* 

In durability and strength the wood of Eucalyptus globulus is 
eqnal to the best wl^ito oak and ash. A test of strength has been 

* It will be in order to enumerate here the several species of other EttecUyptus trees 
recognized by the ntime of Blue-gums, and which mi^ht lead to a confusion of 
names, if not of individual specimens, by the uninitiated m nomenclature. It would 
be proper also to state a few other varieties of Eucalypti^ known as Red-gums, 
Iron-barks, etc., some of which are not only medicinal, but most useful, in an 
economic point of view, as well. 

The usual character of many of them is astringent, and on account of the large 
per centage of Tannin, they are much used for makinj? leather in Australia ; others 
again are valued on account of the fine essential and nxed oils that can be obtained 
by distillation from their leaves. 

Mr. Bennet (Wanderings), as reported in Griffith* s Medical Botany, 1847, states that 
several species of Eucalyptus afford a camphorated oil closely resembling the 
cajeput. Some contain it in such abundance as to cover the hand with oil, if one 
of the leaves be gently rubbed against it. lliis oil has been used in medicine. 

Baron F. von Mueller, of Melbourne, as stated in his writings in " F(yreBt OuUure 
of Eucalyptus Trees^' requested his friend Mr. Joseph Bosisto, J. P., as early as 
1854, in anticipation of the first Paris Exhibition, to distill the oil of only one of the 
Eucalypts. For the exhibition of 1862, about thirty different oils were prepared by 
the same gentleman, mostl^r from various Eucalypts selected by von Mueller for the 
purpose. Some of this oil is used for scenting soaps, and for diluting the oils of 
roses, of orange flowers, and other costly oils, for which purpose it proved far more 
valuable than the oil of rosemary and other ethereal oils. Some is used for dis- 
solving Amber, Kauri Resin and Copal. Over 12,000 lbs. of these oils are now 
aonualiy exported from the Australian colonies. Mr. J. Bosisto made a very credit- 
able display with Eucalyptus oils of various grades and qualities at the Centennial 
Ebchibition in Philadelphia. Mr. Bosisto was from the first and is now the lar^st 
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made between blae-gnm, English oak and Indian teak. The bine- 
gum carried fourteen ponnds weight more than the oak, and 
seventeen and onc-qnarter pounds more than teak to the square 
inch. An iDcb-square stick of blue-gum, taken from the sap, sus- 
pended horizontally on supports two feet and six inches apart, 
sustained on a center point two hundred and sixty pounds witnont 
breaking, being bent by that weight only one inch, showing a strength 
equal to the average of imported ash. The blue-gum weighs sixty- 
seven pounds to the cubic foot. When thrown into the water green 
will always sink to the bottom. On account of the great length 
attainable, the wood is very much used by ship-builders, carpenters, 
mill-wrights, implement-makers, and by engineers in the constructioos 
of works, requiring beams of great span. It is used for fence-rails 
as well as for railroad-sleepers. Wheel-wrights always select the blue- 
gum for wagon-making, and find it equal to our hickory. It is used for 
piles, wharf and bridge building. Also good for war purposes. It 
was found that a cannon-ball would pierce the planks, cutting a 
round hole, and passing through without splitting the planks. Ves- 
sels built of this timber nave been enabled to do away with all copper- 
plating. 

The Eucalypiits furnishes even fiber making one of the cheapest and 

manufacturer of Evmtyptus oils, and by a patented process the oil can be prodaced 
at a very low price. Many are remarkable for their fine timber. It is stated in 
" Treastiry of Botany " thatai)lank made of Euealpptus gigantea(Ro6keT)foTWfkTded 
to the International Exhibition of London, 1863, measured 230 feet in le^th I 
Another statement coming nearer an approximation of facts is given in *' Formt 
Culture of Enculypttis Treea,^' that Australia desired to send a plank made of 
Eucalyptus globulus^ measuring 165 feet in length, to the London Exhibition of 1862, 
but no ship could be found to transport it. 

fiucalypttis eugenwides (Siebcr), or Flooded Blue-gum of New South Wales. Its 
wood available for ship-building and many other purpos es. Hight, 180 feet. 

Eucalyptus rostrata (Cavanilles) ? Beaked Blue-gum or Common Parramatia of 
New South Wales. Durable wood, used in ship-building. Hight, 120 feet. 

Eucalyptus rostrata (Schlechtendal), or Bed-gum of Victoria and South Australia. 
One of the most valuable of all the gum-trees, its wood resisting the attacks of sea- 
worms and white ants. Does not rot under ground. Much us^ for ship-building, 
fence-posts, piles, etc. ; it is also medicinal. Leaves, when chewed, taste very much 
like a combination of Mint, Marjoram and Cascarilla. They are resinous, and 
when rubbed smell like Cascarilla bark. Hight, 100 feet. 

Eucalyptus goniocalyx (F. von Mueller), Slue-gum like the Flooded-gum of New 
South W ales. Valuable timber like E. globulus. Used for house-building, ship- 
building, etc. It is medicinal, and tastes very faintly bitter, resembling Sage, Mint 
and Sweet Fern very strongly. If rubbed resembles Sweet Fern. Higbt, 150 feet. 

Eucalyptus Tnegacarpa is the Blu^ Oum-tres of South Western Australia. Iti 
timber is very hard and rivals the Tasmanian Blue Gum-tree in size, but is otherwise 
very distinct. 

Eucalyptus viminalis, the Manna Gum-tree of Australia, vields an excellent 
manna. It is found morning lying on the grass under these trees, and may be seen 
adhering to the branches ana larger limbs. It is a very pleasant purgative. 

Eucalyptus mannifera (Madie in Med. Bot. Trans., 1834), in New Holland, 
exudes a saccharine mucous substance resembling manna in action and appearance, 
but less nauseous. It only appears in the dry season, and according to Mr. Back- 
house, it coa^lates and drops from the leaves in particles as largo as an almond. 
This manna is not produced by insects. Though generally aperient, it does not act 
on some persons. 

The following varieties, having solid bark, are recognized as Iron-bark Gum-trees. 
They nearly all exude astringent Gum-resin : 

Eucalyptus Leueoxylon (F. v. Mueller), the common Iron-bark tree^ of Victoria, New 
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most extensiyelj available paper material. The liquid exudation of 
Euoalyptits is very astrinmnt and mnch sought for in Australia for 
industrial purposes. By slow combustion under the exclusion of air 
(destructive distillation), the resinous matter of the wood of JSucalyp- 
tt4s fflobtUtis is converted into a very good tar, and from it are obtained 
by distillation pyroligneous acid, wood-vinegar, acetic acid, wood- 
spirit and alcohol. Even paraffin may be obtained by heating the 
wood and excluding of the air. 

Eucalyptus fflobulus is as rich in potash as European beech, particu- 
larly the foliace and young branches of the tree. On an average the 
ashes of Encalypts contain ten per cent, of crude potash, equal to 
about five per cent, of pure carbonate of potassa. The leaves and 
bark exude a gum, and from the former an essential oil is obtained 
by distillation. Mr. J. Bosisto, of Victoria, Australia, exhibited some 
fine sainples of this oil at the Centennial Exhibition of Philadelphia, 
1876. When the pellucid dots of the leaves are viewed by transmitted 
light, the transparent oil-glands will become apparent, even without the 
use ot a magnifying lens. A gummy substance is exuded from the leaves, 
the result of transpiration during darkness. This gum has the 
characteristic smell of the plant and is very astringent. But the 
source of gum, whence most is obtained and colkcted for the 

South Wales and South Australia. E. dderooDylon (Ounn), is but a synonym. It is 
very durable timber, of great strength and hardness. Wood verj rich m Kino. When 
the leaves are chewed, they impart a strong taste of Caieput, Mmt and Camphor com- 
bined, but devoid of pungency. When rubbed, the leaves smell like Lemon Balm. 
Hight, 100 feet. 

laucalyptus crebra (F. v. Mueller), is the Narrow-leaved Iran-bark tree, of New South 
Wales and Queensland. A hard, durable wood. Contains a good deal of Kino. 

EuealyptiLS melanophloia (F. v. Mueller), the Mver-leaved Iran-bark tree, is very sim- 
ilar to the last-named variety in every respect. 

Eucalyptus panieulata (Smilh), or PanidedWIdte Iron-bark tree, of New South Wales, 
is another species suitable for artisans' purposes, and fuel. Hight, 120 feet. 

Eucalyptus sideraphloia (BenthamJ, the Large-leaved or Bed Iron-bark tree, of South 
Queensland and New South Wales, is one of the most useful of all Australian timbers, 
as well as the hardest. Hight, 150 feet. 

Eucalyptics micraphyUa (? ), the Small-leaved or She-lran-bark, is very similar in gen- 
eral properties to the other Iron-bark trees. Hight, 120 feet. 

Eucfdyptus resinifera (Smith), or Bed Mahogany- Euealypt, of New South Wales and 
South Queensland, as the name implies, yields a large quantity of Botany Bay Kino. 
This gum or concrete juice, according to B, E. Crriffltfi's Medical Botany ^ when chewed 
sticks to the teeth, and has an astringent taste. It is in odorless fragments of a dark 
red color. A superior timber-tree. 

Eucalyptus marginata (Smith), the Yarrah or Mahogany Euc^xlypt, of South-western 
Aus India, Is far famed for its indestructible wood, which is attacked neither by the 
limnoria, chelura, nor teredo, nor termites, those minute marine creatures, so destruct- 
ive to wharves and other naval architecture, and therefore very much sought. Vessels 
built of this timber have dispensed with all copper-plating. The wood is of a slightlv 
oily and resinous nature The leaves taste resinous, slightly astringent and very much 
like Thyme. When rubbed, the odor given off is exactly like Thyme. 

Eucalyptus diversicolor (F. von Mueller), Synonym E. colossea, is the colossal Karri- 
Euc€Uyptus^ which, near the Warren river of Western Australia, rises to the hight of 
400 feet. Into the hollow trunk of this Karri three riders, with an additional pack- 
horse, could enter and turn without dismounting. It is of excellent timber, shady 
foliage and dense growth. 

Euc-alyptus amygdalina (LabillardiSre), the Messmate or Almond-leaved Stringy^bark^ 
is the loftiest tree in British territory. It is even taller than the Sequoia gigantea 
or Big Tree of California, but not as large in girth. Trees of E. am^gdalina, care- 
fully measured by Mr. E. B. Heyne at Dandenong, and Mr. George W. Robinson at 
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market, is the bark of the tree. The large flakes of bark obtained 
from some of these trees are used by the aborigines for making hnts, 
canoes, etc. 

It is claimed that Euoalyptus globulus when planted near marshy 
places has the commendable property of banishing raosqnitoes. As 
Camphor has similar properties, and the exhalations of E. globulus, 
depend, in a measure, on a camphorons odor, this resalt may be 
explained thereby. But we very much doubt whether small plants 
placed in a sleeping apartment as stated in the " Oard^n,^'^ woald 
accomplish as much, because the emanations are not sufficiently 
strong to impregnate the air for any considerable length of time. 

The leaves, young branchlets and fruit, give out a strong aromatic, 
mint-like, camphorous odor, and when thd^frnit is rubbed or braised, 
unpleasantly strong to some sensitive persons, but not disagreeable 
to others. Recently dried leaves, if rubbed, resemble the odor of 
Cajepnt, Mint and Camphor combined. When chewed, they impart 
a pungent and penetrating similar taste to the fauces, strongly 
impregnating one's breath. This peculiar odor so strongly given oat 
from the bruised fruit, resembles the urine of cats. It is on this 
account that some persons cannot retain the medicine on their 
stomachs, and it is, to them, a most revolting, sickening mess. 

Berwick, gave the astounding hight of 416 to 471 feet. Toward the sources of the 
Yarraw and Latrobe rivers, this Eucalypt is reported to attain the enormous hight of 
600 feet, or twenty feet higher than the Pyramid of Cheops! A first-class timber for 
house-carpcntiy, but a bad wood for domestic fuel. The Oil, which in such rich 
per centage is obtained from the handsome broad leaves of this tree, is used for dilat- 
ing the most delicate essential oils and in the manufacture of scented soaps. Accord- 
ing to P. von Mueller, the leaves are as good a febrifuge as those of E, globulus. In 
taste, the leaves of E. amygdalina resemble Hyssop, Mint and Camphor, quite strong, 
but not so penetrating as E, globulus. Yet it leaves a persistent taste in the fauces, 
and one quite soapy in the mouth. When rubbed it gives out a faint lemon odor. 
Ordinarily it is frt>m 150 to 200 feet high, and of rapid growth. 

EucaljfplM obliqua (L'Heritier), the Stringy-bark, of Tasmania, is of rapid ^wth, 
but not very tall. The wood is good for saw stuff generally. It makes inferior fiiel, 
but produces the best charcoal for the forge. One hundred and twenty feet hi^h. 
The leaves have the taste and odor of young spruce twigs, especially so after bemg 
mbbed, and seem to be quite resinous. 

Eucalyptus cUriadora (Hooker), of Queensland, has, besides the ordinary qualitiefl 
of many Euealypts, Uie advantage of yielding from its leaves a rather lar^e supply 
of volatile oil, of excellent lemon-like' fragrance, as the specific name implies. 

Eucalyptus dcoM (F. von Mueller), the Mallee scrub, one of the dwarf Eucalypts, 
vields an abundance of valuable oil. This Mallee oil, as a solvent for resins in the 
]^abrication of select varnishes, is now extensively adapted for dissolving Amber, 
Kauri resin and Copal. 

Euciilyptus gomfihoc^ala (Candolle) is the Tooart or Tuart of South Western 
Australia, which is a close-grained wood, useii in ship-buUding, wheel>wright's woik 
and other purposes of artisans. Hight, fifty feet 

Euciilyf^us tesstUm's (F. von Mueller) furnishes a brown, elastic wood, very good 
for artisans work. The tree exudes much astringent guni resin. It is a native oi 
North Australia and Queensland. 

Euctilyptus CkiUn^hyU'a (R. Brown\ the Bcaut$ful-lca€ed, or Wnst Australian Bed Gum- 
rrw, is a native of South West Australia. It is of umbrageous, rapid growth, and 
free from resin if grown on alluvial land, but not so when produced on stony ranges. 
The bark is vahiable for tanning. 

Eucalyptus rvbusta ^Smith) or Stcamp Mahtigany, of New South Wales, is not a 
dnimble wood in the ground, yet its specific gpvity is very great, Accordmg to 
AmU^ it secretes a sweet gum, 'which is found in cavities between the annual oon- 
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Valttb of the Euoalyptub. — We learn from the Meteorological 
JUngazine that, at the Easter reunion at the Sorbonne, some inform- 
ation was given by Dr. de Pietra Santra, a delegate from the 
Olimatological Society of Algiers, as to the results of an investiga- 
tion made in Algeria to ascertain the importance and value of the 
^hicalyptv^ globulus in relation to public health. It appears that 
reports were received from fifty localities where the aggregate num- 
ber of bine gum-trees is nearly one million, and from these reports 
the following conclusions have been drawn : (1) It is incontestably 
proved that the Eucalyptus possesses sanitary iufluence; for (2) 
wherever it has been cultivated intermittent fever has considerably 
decreased both in intensity and in frequency ; and (3) marshy and 
nncnltivated lands have thus been rendered healthy and quite trans- 
formed. Similar results have been obtained in Corsica, where it is 
computed that at the end of the present year there will be upwards 
of 600,000 plants of Eucalyptus in full growth. — From Scientific 
JLmerioan. 

From analyses* made by M. Gloez and P. A. Hartzer, the fol- 
lowing substances may be obtained from Eucalyytu9 globulus: 
Eucalyptus Resin, Fat, Tannic Acid, Essential Oil, Eucalyptol, a 
higher homologue of Camphor, Resinous Acid, Wax, Fatty Acid, 

centric layers of wood, of the most beautiful red, or rich vermilion color. See John 
lAndley'i Flora Medica, 1838. Hight, 150 feet. 

^ Bucali/pius boiryoides (Smith), found from Qipp*s Land to South Queensland. It 
is one of the most stately trees, remarkable for ' its dark green, shady foliage. 
Timber very valuable for water-work. 

Eucalyptus brachypoda (Turczaninow), found in the most arid extrn-tropical region 
of Australia. Adapted for desert tracts. A dark, hard, elastic wood. Hight, 150 
feet 

Eucalyptus Gunnii (J. Hooker) or Tasmoinian Cider-treey which is distributed 
throughout the Alps of South Western Australia, Victoria and New South Wales, 
abundant in Alpine and sub-Alpine districts, at an elevation of 3,500 feet, is a com- 
mon but singularly variable small tree. It is of glaucous foliage, sparingly 
branched and from twenty to thirty feet high. This well-known tree yields the 
cider of Tasmania, which flows in the spring from incisions in the trunk. This 
cider is a cool, refreshing, aperient fluid, used as a beverage in Tasmania. When 
kept any time it ferments, acquiring properties like beer. Forms thickets in Alpine 
reffions. 

Eucalyptus eot^iacea or Weeping-gum is another more hardy species, which reaches 
a hight covered with snow for several months in the year. It is found at an eleva- 
tion of 5,000 feet in Victoria and New South Wales. At an elevation of 6,000 feet 
snow is perpetual on these mountain summits for nearly the whole of the year. In 
lower valleys these trees assume huge dimensions. These two last-mentioned 
species would probably thrive in our temperate zone and deserve to be tried. 

Eucalyptus dumosa, grows in sand too barren and too loose for any other produc- 
tion. It is a dwarf Eucalypt of the arid regions of Australia, the heavy, spreading 
roots of which, resembling those of large trees, seem intended to bind clown the 
sands of desert tracts. Instead of a trunk, only a few branches rise above the 
ground, and the stems being leafless, except at the top, this kind of Eucalyptus is 
almost proof against the running fires of the bush, it forms a low kind of a bush 
over which a man on horseback can look for miles. 

Ettcalyptus doratoxylon (F. von Mueller), the Spear-wood of South Western 
Australia, grows in sterile districts. The stem is slender, straight, and of such 
firmness and elasticity, that the nomadic tribes wander long distances to obtain it 
for their spears. 

*From *' PJiarmaceut. Journal and Transaeiions" and ^' Bgriehte der deutehen 
OhmUsehen QeseUseh^'* 
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Gum, Eucaljptic Acid, and brown, red and violet coloring matter. 
Neither Alkaloids nor crjetalizable Glncosides could be detected in 
Eucalyptus. 

The Tannin and Fat are obtained from the Eucalyptus Resin. 
The Wax from the Resinous Acid. Eucalyptol in symbols equivalent 
to : Carbon, 12 ; Hydrogen, 20 ; Oxygen, — , is obtained from the 
resinized oil, and the Fatty Acids from an ethereal solution of the 
resin or tincture, after exhaustion with Alcohol. Pereira thought 
that the Eucalyptus contained a peculiar substance, Eucalyptiuy 
somewhat analogous to Pectin and Tannin. 

Medioinal Properties. 

Powerful diffusible, aromatic stimulant, febrifuge, tonic, astringent, 
anthelmintic, anti-septic, but not anti-periodic^ diuretic, laxative, 
insectifuge, hygienic, disinfectant, prophylactic and mellaginous. It 
is successfully employed in the cure oi all malarial fevers, of Remit- 
tent and Intermittent type. Cephalalgia, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Catarrh, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, Hemorrhoids, Dropsies, Worms, by 
enema as well as internally, and externally in Gangrene and Septic 
conditions of wounds, ulcers of a benign as well as of a syphilitic 
character, and in purulent catarrhal conditions of the urethra and 
vagina. It is used as an astringent to harden spongy and bleeding 
gums. Its use externally will promote healthy granulations. The 
oil is used in small doses as a tonic, in large doses as a stimulant, 
causing a feeling of buoyancy and strength, and an irresistible desire 
of moving about. It is also employed as a liniment. In Dropsies 
this agent is recommended in quite small doses. Eucalyptol is used 
most commonly by inhalation — about one drachm in half a pint of 
hot water. Dr. P. Dupuytren, of San Francisco, states that so 
numerous were the cases of bronchitis cured with the drug, that it 
was hardly worth while to mention them. In the French BLospital of 
that city he had employed a decoction of Eucalyptus leaves with 
decided benefit in cases of gangrene and unhealthy conditions of 
ulcers generally. 

It is stated by some writers that large doses sometimes cause head- 
ache, excitement and fever. Our experience in using this drug leads 
us to think quite differently. It has always proved a curative in 
those distressing headaches of masked ague. Have most generally 
employed a strong saturated tincture^ made from the green leaves 
and never in less than a maximum dose, in order to observe its action 
on the system. We failed to perceive any ill effects. Again, it is 
claimed that its nse will sometimes disturb the functions of the 
stomach. So far as our experience goes to show, we have not seen it 
verified. Have met a case or two where the taste of the medicine 
was objected to in strong terms, and when its use was persisted in, 
nausea would inevitably result, and finally, emesis. Because Lobelia 

* Green saturated tincture Eucalyptus globulus is made as follows : 
Recipe: Green leaves, cut and bruised of requisite fineness, eight ounces, 
Alcohol, of seventy-five per cent, one pint. 

Percolate or macerate in the usual manner for making a tincture. 
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16 emetic in its action, it should not be considered as distarbing the 
fnnctions of the digestive system. 

Thp leaves are chewed for headache and sore throat by many of the 
people in California, where the Eticalyptua is extensively cultivated 
for shade and other usefal purposes. A decoction of the leaves has 
been successfully used in domestic practice in the cure of Hemor- 
rhoids, and is due no doubt to its astringent property and stimulus 
of the portal circulation. Cases are reported where complete cures 
have been iliade within the space of four weeks. 

White {Jour. Voy. to New S. Wales^ 231) employed it with some 
success in bowel complaints, and its powers in these affections have 
been confirmed by Alibert. {Mat. Medico). 

[From the San Diego World.] 

"What we Pebsonally Know. — Some months ago the writer 
read in an English paper of a discovery by some physicians in 
En rope, of the value of the Eucalyptus in early stages of cold and 
fever. Some weeks ago being taken with a severe cold, we made a 
decoction of Eucalyptus leaves and drank it on retiring to bed. The 
result was that it brought on a gentle perspiration and sleep, and in 
the morning all symptoms of the cold had disappeared. A fortnight 
ago a friend of ours was seized with cold and fever. He had achmg 
pains all over his body and to every appearance bade fair to be con- 
fined to his room. We thought of the Eucalyptus and told him our 
experience. He went home and had a strong decoction made and 
drank freely on going to bed. It worked like a charm, for he was in 
perfect health the next morning, only a little wealc from profuse per- 
spiration. His wife wa§ suffering from cold at the time and tried 
tne remedy and found in it a perfect and immediate cure. One 
instance more, in our own case. Last night just before retiring to 
bed we were seized with a violent chill, accompanied with pains in 
the back and legs. This was followed by a little fever. These 
symptoms had presaged a very serious illness a year or two ago, and 
we thought ominously on the subject. We sent out to the street, 
had some leaves plucked and our favorite tea was made at once. We 
drank about a pint and soon fell asleep, and to the credit of Eucalyp- 
tus we say we are as well to-day us ever we were in our life. Our 
opinion is that the tea is perfectly harmless to drink even a large 
quantity of. For a medicine tree we can recommend everybody to 
grow EucalyptusP 

Pacific Rubal Pbkss on Eucalyptus Tea. — " Mrs. Fuller, of the 
Eisen farm, informsthe Fresno Republican that she makes daily, a pail 
full of tea from the leaves of the blue gum-tree, and that all the men 
about the place drink some of this every day. There is not now, nor 
has there been, any malarial sickness on this ranch during tliis season. 
We know of our own personal knowledge, says the Republican^ that 
there were several cases of intermittent and bilious fevers on the same 

Elaoe last year. Irrigation is extensively practiced, and last year a 
irge body of water passed through the ditch, which raised the water 
in the well and also afforded a fine opportunity for frequent bathing. 
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Some of the hands carelessly drank water from the ditch, and sickness 
followed in consequence. The absence of wind last season gave 
miasmatic poisons a better chance to generate than usual, but still 
we feel satisfied there need not have been more sickness than usual 
last year. The drinking water used this season is first boiled and 
then allowed to cool. The place is kept clean and in perfect order, 
and all hands take a little blue-gum tea daily. The prophylactic 
and curative properties of the Australian Eucalyptus globulus are 
well known to medical ,men, and different preparations of it are often 
prescribed. It grows thriftily in this climate and no better prepara- 
tion can be made than a tea made from the leaves, which, however, 
should steep, not boil, as boiling drives off the volatile oil which 
gives the plant its aroma and medicinal virtues." 

In testing the properties of Eucalyptus alohulttSy we determined 
to ascertain if it possessed any anti-periodic properties, so claimed. 
From actual experience we are constrained to say that it is not 
anti-periodic. It does not break up a chill like quinine in large 
doses, but prevents a return of an intermittent and acts rather as a 
febrifuge and supportive diffusible stimulant to that relaxed state 
of the system so dominant in all malarial fevers. We have used a 
strong saturated tincture made from the green leaves of young plants 
in our possession, as well as from those of mature trees, sent to us by 
friends residing in California, and we have had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the tincture represented the virtues of the leaves in 
full. Tliis tincture was made in the proportion of eight ounces of 
the leaves to one pint of the menstruum used. We gave it with 
unfailing success ifi Intermittent and Bemittent fevers, acting simi- 
larly to Capsicum, Monarda punctata, and Xanthoxylum fraxineum. 
It is vitalizing, and step oy step may 1)e seen in the successful 
struggle it keeps up so persistently in the attempt to rout its mias- 
matic antagonist, and when accomplished, never returns again. 
Having taken case after case, from the hot-beds of malarial dis- 
tricts within the suburbs of this city, without using either Quinine, 
Podophyllum or any other tonic or cbolagogue known as being 
curative of such diseases, we have always succeeded in curing in 
from ten to fourteen days. As a rule, we gave two teaspoonfuls 
of the tincture in half a wine-glass of hot water, sweetened, every 
half hour, commencing two hours before each paroxysm, and con- 
tinuing it persistently until the fever abated. It should be remem- 
bered that we have always persisted in the use of the Eucalt/pttts 
for a number of days (generally from seven to ten), even after the 
last resemblance to a chill had been apparent. We have never 
omitted doing so in a single case. And on the twenty-first day, 
counting from the last chill had, we made each patient take a few 
doses again, to act as a prophylactic. 

We are under obligations to the following works of reference : 
Writings of Ferdinand von Mueller ; Forest Culture of Eucalyptus 
Trees ; Xindley's Flora Medrca ; GriflBth's Medical Botany ; New 
Remedies; Loudon's Encyclopedia of Plants; Bosse's Handbuch der 
Blumengaertnerei. 
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Cl^IHIOAL BbOOBD of CA8E8 TBBATED WITH EuOALTPTUS OlOBULUS. 

QaBe L 
Intermittent Feoer. — Lonie O., set. 38, of Hackensack, N. J., 
called for advice Angust 9, 1876. He was of the sanguine-encephalic 
temperament, married, and farmer by occupation. Had resided in 
the neighborhood for several years, and although improvements were 
constantly going on in the vicinity, very few cases of fever and ague 
occurred in the town itself. Such cases were generally observed 
along the marshy lowlands and the course of the Hackensack river, 
remote from the dwelling of the patient. The following history, from 
the inception of the disease, about the middle of October, 1875, to 

f resent date, will fully illustrate the chronic nature of this case, 
t commenced with the tertian type — every other day a revolution 
of the disease — of which he had three distinct paroxysms. His 
employer immediately gave him a box x)f pills known as the " Magic 
Onre " for fever and agud, which he used according to directions and 
apparently cured the disease. He used, as a precaution against a 
return of the disease, another box of the same pills. About the 
middle of April of the present year he was again attacked with inter- 
mittent fever of the tertian type. It should be stated that under, and 
in the rear of, the house he was living in at the time, lay the course 
of a little run or sluice for carrying oif bilge water, and into this 
ditch the owners of several adjacent dwellings had directed the out- 
lets of their privies. He used a box of the same kind of pills, which 
broke the chills atid arrested the disease for about three weeks. It 
then reappeared worse than before, and notwithstanding the use of 
the "Magic Cure Pills" it merely discontinued for another three 
weeks to again, return, until he had the disease four months in 
alternate succession. Of late he had lost his appetite altogether and 
complained of more or less headache. 

Wo gave him a tincture of Eucalyptva globulus^ which was made 
of equal parts of the recent leaves and branches of a young plant in 
our possession, for the purpose of testing our new remedy. It was 
made in the strength of eight ounces of the drug to one pint of the 
menstruum, having a decidedly astringent and not unpleasant 
aromatic taste, the same as the recent leaves. Prescribed : 

51 Sat. Green Tinct. Eucalyptus Globulus, 5 viii. 
Sig. : Take two teaspoonfnls in one-half a wineglass of hot water, 
Bweetened, every half hour, commencing two hours before the time 
of expected chill and continuing until after the fever has abated. 

August 14. — Reported that he had used the medicine as it was 
ordered. The chill set in every other day at 7.30 a. m., and lasted 
an hour. Within five minutes the fever would begin, continuing 
another hour, and shortly after the sweating stage commenced, lasting 
fully four hours more. This was about the average time for a com- 
plete revolution of the disease. The second and third time of using 
the medicine, the attacks were not so severe in their nature, but held 
ont the full time of each successive stage. The next attack was 
proportioi^ately lighter still, yet lasted full time. 
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Angtifit 19. — Three days ago, the fifth day of the chill after ndug 
Eucalyptus glohvlua^ he had only two doses of the medicine left, and 
he noticed that it did not give him quite as much relief as formerly. 
Not having come to New York for medicine, he had a regular old 
fashioned "shake" yesterday, which came on much earner than 
before — 4.30 a. m. It was not such a hard chill, however, as those 
he had experienced before taking Eucalyptus, 

We now gave him a saturated tincture made of the green leaves 
alone, of which we had just received a fresh supply from Galifomia. 

Prescribed : 

51 Sat. Green Tinct. Eucalyptus GlobtduSj 5 viii. 
Sig : Take two teaspoonfuls every half hour as before. 

This tincture was considerably stronger than the first he had used. 
But at the same time the patient acknowledged the good effects 
experienced since taking the first medicine. It should be distinctly 
understood that no other medicine was given in conjunction with 
Eucalyptics in this case. 

August 28. — Patient returned entirely cured of the Intermittent 
Fever, and reported progress as follows : 

August 20. — A chill came on quite early again — 4.30 a. m., and 
fully as severe as the last. Could only take two doses of Euccdyptus 
before the chill set in. The fever and sweating stages about the 
same. Thinks that the last medicine was much stronger than the 
first. Had two loose stools the same morning, about three hourB 
after taking the first dose. Declares not to have eaten any indiges- 
tible substances, or even fruit which might have caused the diarrhoea. 
Did not complain of any pain with it. 

August 22. — The chill appeared 4.30 a. m., having just used the 
second dose of the Eucalyptus before it was ushered in. The cold 
stage was so slight as to last but a few minutes, and could not be 
compared to any previous attack. There was rather more of a 
chilly, creeping feeling under the skin, accompanied by a few twitches 
of the limbs. The time of the €old stage lasted as long as ever 
before, but there were intermissions proportionately longer. Tlie 
hot stage decreased in the same ratio. Sweating stage unchanged. 
The appetite had returned likewise. Bowels had again moved twice 
the same day. 

August 24. — Paroxysm came on an hour later, at 6.30 a. m., and 
was so insignificant that the cold stage amounted to only a cold, 
creeping feeling extending down the back, which was accompanied 
by a tiresome feeling of the whole body. It might be compared 
to a feeling similar to that which follows a hard day's work. A 
languor, much yawning and stretching of limbs, substituted the 
cold and hot stages of this day's attack. But the sweating stage had 
increased in severity as the other conditions modified, and was of the 
same duration. 

August 26. — Took a dose of the Eucalyptus about 5.30 a. m., in 
anticipation of an attack. Continued taking the medicine up to 
8 A. M., and no paroxysm appearing, stopped taking it for that day. 
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Pelt BO well daring the remaining part of the day that he walked a 
distance of eight miles and felt none the worse for it, except being 
tired. 

August 28. — Feeling very good on this, the regular day of a chill, 
he ceased using the medicine. We told the patient to make use of 
the remaining one-third part of the medicine, in doses of two tea* 
spoonfuls every half hour, on alternate days, corresponding with 
those of the chills. For the purpose of preventing a relapse, ordered 
a special treatment for September fourteenth, the third week from 
the last day of an attack of a chill, and to have it continned for a 
week, as during the progress of the complaint. Gave : 
]^ Sat. Tinet. Eucdlyptvs Gldndttaj § iv. 

Beraarks : This was a iana Jide test case to prove the eflSciency of 
Eucalyptvs globulv^ in Intermittents. No other medicine was used. 
Strengtn and appetite returned without resorting to the oldYoutine 
of giving tonics. 

Case 11. 

Intermittent I^ever. — Mrs. Mary A . W., .aet. fifty, of Kavenswood, 
L. I., presented herself for treatment September 6, 1876. She had 
always enjoyed good health, and had passed the climacteric period. 
Belonged to the sangaine-encephalie temperament. Had lived at 
Bavenswood, the most extensive hot-bed of malarial fevers in the 
vicinity of New York, for a short season — not more than four 
months. The house in which she resided was a frame building, 
embowered by fine large shade trees. It stood within a block of the 
East river, and was said to be a salubrious locality. East of thie 
principal street was an outlet for accnmnlated stagnant water, drying 
up in little pools and ditches during the hot season. 

She was seized with a chill September fourth, about 6 a. m., and 
taking a hot sling of brandy immediately, it had the effect of modify- 
ing the attack. In about ten minutes the hot or fever stage suc- 
ceeded, lasting twenty minutes, and the revolution of the disease was 
completed in a profuse sweating stage, continuing another hour. There 
was headache at the vertex. It proved to be of the double tertian type. 

September 5. — A chill came on at noon which lasted only ten 
minutes. Went to bed, had very little fever and perspiration setting 
in, felt more comfortable in about an hour. Was up and around as 
usual thereafter. 

September 6. — Experienced creeping chills at 5 a. m., which 
lasteo two hours. The hot stage occupied her attention for two 
hours more. Mouth very parched — thirsty. Sweating stage lasted 
Dearly all of the morning and afternoon. Had severe backache and 
headache at vertex in the morning. Remained in bed all day, 
drinking Boneset tea. Appeared to feel more comfortable in the 
evening. We ordered : 

Jt Sat. Green Tinct. Eucalyptus Globulus, 5 vi. 
Sig. : Take two teaspoonfuls every half hour, in hot water, sweet- 
ened, and continoe the same until the fever passes off. Commence 
using it about two hours before the .chill, if possible, 
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September 8. — Had a chill at 6 a. m., before she conld take a doee 
of EuoalyptiLS. Took three doses in quick succession, which had 
acted like a charm. Thought that the medicine tasted strong and 
acted on her head like liquor. It caused an agreeable, dinasiye 
stimulation, which supported her vitality while passing through the 
various stages successively. Took three more doses of the same 
medicine, merely lessening the quantity about one-third, which she 
could bear very well. 

September 9. — Took only one dose of two teaspoonfuls that day, 
early in the morning, and feeling pretty well got up for breakfast. 
At 10 A. M. was taken rather unexpectedly with a chill. Imme- 
diately took some Eucalyptus and after the second dose felt consider- 
able relief. The fever in this case was not of eo high a grade at any 
time and have reason to believe that the Eucalyptus modified it. 
Took another dose. 

September 10. — The chill made its appearance at 6.30 a. m., con- 
tinued half an hour, had very little fever, and was succeeded by a 
sweating stage of half an hour's duration. 

September 11. — Had the chill at 10 a. m., and so slight was the 
attacK that she felt very well for the balance of the day. The 
medicine, we ascertained, was not used at all times sufficiently early 
to modify the conditions of the disease, and we therefore insisted on 
a better observance of instructions. 

September 14. — Is improving rapidly, so much so that she did 
not go to bed during a chill. Could attend to all her household 
duties as previous to the attack. In the place of a regular chill, she 
experiences rather more of a cold and creeping feeling beneath 
the skin. Prescribed again : 

51 Sat. Green Tinct. Eucalyptus globulus, Sviii 
Sig : To be used in doses of two teaspoonfuls till the last trace of the 
disease has been removed. 

September 20. — The disease had now gradually yielded to the 
repeated onslaughts made by the Eucalyptus. Appeared to be qaite 
well again. It should be stated that her appetite never failed daring 
the disease. 

September 21. — Suddenly her limbs began to swell, urine was 
suppressed, and we were hastily consulted. Limbs were very 
oeaematous and painful from pressure near her ankles. Gave her: 

51 Fl. Ext. Apocynum, 5 i- 

" '* Agrimonia, eupatoria, 5 ii. 
Misce. Sig. : Take half a teaspoonful every four hours. 

To assist in the effort of opening all the emunctories of the system, 
we also gave her : 

51 Pil. Podophyllini Comp. (Amer. Disp.) No. xii. 
Sig. : One to be taken every night at bedtime. 

October 1. — The dropsical effusion disappeared entirely the first 
day after taking medicine, and she has gained strength. The former 
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wafludne, probably^ to the malarial poison of the blood, as no symptoms 
indicating complications of the liver, spleen or kidneys, nad been 
observed. 

October 4. — Our patient caught a cold the day pifevions, which 
resulted in a chill, lasting from 11 a. m. until 1 p. M., and was 
not followed by much fever. Also stated that since the intermit- 
tent fever was broken up, her kidneys had been rather weak, and 
that of late she was passing a great deal of water, with some pain 
voiding it. In case the fever and ague should return, pending the 
relaxed state of her system, we prescribed once more : 

'^ Sat. Green Tinct. Eucalyptus globulus, S iv. 

Sig. : Use it if necessary, as before. 

For the debilitated condition of the kidneys, which was nothing 
more than a sequela to the intermittent fever, we ordered : 

]^ Agrimonia eupatoria, 
Eupatorinm purpureum, 
Cucurbita citrullus (Seminis), eta. 
Misce. Sig. : Make an infusion and take half a wineglassf uU 
every four hours until relieved. 

Case III. 

JUasJced Ague. — Mr. Jacob G., set. 28, a German gardener, ot 
Ravenswood, L. I., of the sanguine-encephalic temperament, presented 
himself for treatment, September 8, 1876. 

He gave an account of himself from the incipiency of the inter- 
mittent fever to the present time. He had lived in the same house 
about five years and used to be a strong and robust man. 
About four years ago, he was taken with intermittent fever, of the 
quotidian type, which lasted three months and yielded only at the 
approach of cold weather. During the first two weeks the doctor 
managed to break it up with quinine, which kept it at bay about two 
weeks. On its reappearance the same treatment in larger doses gave 
it another check and this state of things continued until Doctor Jack 
Frost cured him for the season. The next year, it had changed into 
a masked ague ot the tertian type, which lasted three months or 
more. He then had severe pains in all his bones and headache as 
well. The hot or fever stage was regularly followed by the sweat- 
ing period every other day during the season. The doctor gave him 
quinine and blue mass alternately. In the following year (1875) 
tne ague made its debut about the middle of Julj^, when he was 
taken with three attacks every other day and during the month of 
August it changed again to a quotidian type, having the attacks 
every day for a whole week. Quinine and blue mass were the 
order of the day for the season, and the doctor told him that he 
might get himself a good stock of it at the drug store, which he had 
long ago carried out to the letter, till cinchonisni held high carnival. 
The terrible effects of such dosing haunted his brain, when free 
from a paroxysm. Had one more attack during the middle of Sep- 
tember. He had nsed so much quinine that his hearing became 
sensibly affected especially during stormy weather. [jQftflMy^'l9fiJ^^ii 
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any food with a relish. September 2d, 1876, the agne wae on hand 
again at the hour of 4 p. m. The fever raged fiercely for three hours, 
accompanied with vomiting. Headache and a slight chillj feeling 
had preceded this heroic attack, which was the precnrsor of another 
tertian. The disease progressed in a similar manner every other 
day, taking the form of an anticipating agne, by recurring an hour 
earlier at each attack. 

September 8. — Being consulted in his behalf, we assented to let 
him use a few doses of Eucalyptus at first, to convince him of the 
fine efi^ects of this remedy, as he had lost all confidence in doctors. 
He accordingly took, a teaspoonfnl of Sat. Oreen Tinct. Eucalyptus 
globulus in half a wineglass of hot water, three times on that day 
and it had the effect of reducing the severity of each paroxysm. 

September 9. — Took three more doses and he was astonished to 
find a returning appetite, the first in a number of weeks. 

September 10. — Felt very comfortable ; had no more Eucalyptus. 
But he noticed a return of pain in the spleen and an enlargement — 
ague-cake, the first time since last year. 

September 11. — The sweating stage set in at 11 ▲. m., and con* 
tinned uninterruptedly till 7. p. m. Very little fever had preceded it. 
Had more pain in the region of spleen. Prescribed : 

9 Sat. Green tinct. Eucalyptus globulus. 5 iv. 
Sig. : Take two teaspoonfuls in hot water, sweetened, three times 
a day. 

He took the first dose of the medicine that same evening after the 
attack. 

September 17. — The patient reported that the backbone of the 
disease was broken for good. Could perceive the changes in an 
unmistakable manner almost after every dose he had taken. The 
fever had left him days agO and in place of it noticed a great dispo- 
sition to stretch his limbs and yawn beyond precedence. The pain 
and swelling in left hypochondria was considerably less. Would go 
without the Eucalyptus again. Gave him : 

1^1 Sat. Green Tinct. Eucalyptus globulus, ^iv. 
Sig. : Take it in doses of two teaspoonfuls three times a day. 

September 30. — The smiling, radiant face of our patient told the 
full story, which amounted to an acknowledgment of being now 
entirely cured. The pain in the spleen had not returned after the 
second day when last heard from. The appetite and digestion were 
without a fault, and in evidence thereof, stated that he had gained 
in fiesh fully 9ix pounds during the past week. 

October 14. — During an extraordinary effort to house a large 
supply of winter-coal, before his system had fully recovered from the 
malarial poisoning, he induced excessive perspiration and neglected 
to protect himself sufficiently against the evil effects of a possible 
relapse. Noticing a return of a moderately chilly paroxysm, he has- 
tened to have the same medicine renewed and this was the last of 
the kind taken. We not only considered the patient cured, but be 
himself acknowledged complete convalescence at his last visU^i:: 
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P. p. December 15. — Patient informs me that hie recovery was 
perfect, after using a few prophylactic doses of the medicine. 

Case IV. 

Pernicious Intermittent Fever. — Ann McR., set. thirty, an Irish 
domestic, called for advice September 9, 1876. Had contracted the 
disease in the country and was ordered to remove to the city. She 
gave the following history of her strange case. 

Two years ago she contracted the disease while living at Chappa- 
qua, Westchester county, N. Y., and last summer a year ago, she 
had to remove to another place, Pleasantville, only two miles away, 
but said to be more salubrious; here she lived with a doctor's family 
and received medicine all the time, which kept the disease at least 
in check. It is a tertian, typically speaking. 1 our months afterwards 
she removed to White Plains, and here the symptoms were much 
worse. Retching now preceded the attack, the fever was more violent 
and the sweating stage followed in regular order. It now became a 
quotidian, so that she could not work, but had to seek a boarding- 
house, where physician after physician had charge of the case with- 
out affording relief. The paroxysms returned four or five times a 
day, and food would no longer remain on her stomach ; there was also a 
vicarious appetite ; one physician treated her for dyspepsia and some 
of the others to save their reputation, advised her to go to the city. 
She became emaciated, lost her strength and finally came to New 
York about two weeks ago.. She thought that she had even worse 
attacks in the city than in the country ; during a chill she would 
experience a numb feeling, and a creeping from hands to feet as if 
vermin were crawling under the skin ; it was very noticeable across 
the epigastrium, hypochondria and up the back ; appetite was very 
poor, and lately she complains ot headache, passing from the 
vertex down the side of head and face like neuralgia ; limbs often 
stiff and cold ; very drowsy much of the time ; retching and nausea 
constantly; bowels regular. The fever is not so severe in the city, 
but ague worse. Pulse, 104. We gave her immediately : 

1^1 Sat. Green Tinct. Eucalyptus globulus, ^iv, 
Sig. : Take one teaspoonful every half hour in hot water until the 
paroxysms pass off. 

September 10. — Reported that she had less of the cold, numb 
feeling in the skin. Yery little headache. Not much retching and 
a mucii better appetite. 

September 12. — Has 90 n^ore chills. Headache, nausea and 
retching all gone. Appetite still improving. Reports now that 
there is a general warm feeling throughout the body — almost too 
warm. Skin comfortably warm, with an agreeable moisture on the 
surface. A rolling sensation in epigastric region and extending to 
hypochondrisd, like wind and water passing to and fro, the only 
unpleasant symptom left. Bowels rather constipated v from the 
astringency of the Eucalyptus. Advised her to use any kind of a 
gentle laxative, if necessary. The queer feeling she had in the 
Btomacb and spleen led her to think that she might have a tape-worm, 
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and because some pb jsicians had also mentioned it. Ordered her to 
continue the same medicine. 

September 14. — Progressing nicely concerning the agne. There 
still seems to be a little lever. Quite a disagreeable sensation aeain 
in stomach, spleen and intestines, feeling as if the latter were tied up 
in knots. Weak feeling in epigastrium. Ordered : 

"^ Sat. Green Tinct. Eucalyptus globulus, 5 iv. 
Sig. : Take it in doses of a teaspoonful as previously. 

September 20. — Returned improved in every way. From the 
fact of not having seen her since this date, believe that a good recov- 
ery was made. 

Case V. 

Malarial Remittent Fever. — Mr. J. D. S., thirty-two years of age, 
an Irish mechanic, sent for me September 29, 1876. 

This patient, of the bilious-encephalic temperament, was confined 
to his room and had been attended by the physician of a mntual 
benevolent society, of which he was a member. Had taken quinine 
till cinchonism was as bad as the disease. He gave the following 
account of his case : For many years he had been employed in the 
machine shop of the New York and Harlem railroad of this city, 
which occupied the site of a former swamp. A miasmatic effluvia 
was constantly escaping from the flooring of the building. 
Locomotives discharged their water directlv into the cellar, through 
the ground of which it found its way to the nearest sewer. Musty 
odors were pervading the atmosphere, and in cold weather white 
vapors were seen to issue through the crevices of the floor like a 
thick, foggy atmosphere. A great many' of the hands were seized 
with malarial fevers. On September the twentynaecond he was 
taken rather suddenly with a severe headache, followed by fever. 
By the third day it had assumed the type of asthenic remittent fever, 
almost delirions. Headache, intense. The doctor gave him large 
doses of quinine which lessened the fever but increased the headache. 
Attacks came on in the afternoon of every day. Later, racking pains 
in the back and other bones preceded each attack. Skin cold. A 
creeping, chilly feeling passing over his whole body, but never 
amounting to a regular chill, was followed by a high fever and 
profuse sweating. V ery weak, no desire for food. Tongue coated a 
dirty yellow color. Bowels constipated. Incessant nauseous feeling. 
Had not slept a night in a week. Pulse, 114. Prescribed : 
'fy Sat. Green Tinct. Eucalyptus globulus, ^ viii. 

Sig. : Take two teaspoonfuls in half a. wineglassful of hot water, 
sweetened, every half hour, till the fever passes ofif. Commence 
using medicine two hours previous to an attack. 

September 30. — Patient reports that he used only four doses of 
Eucalyptus the day previous, which lessened the headache and reduced 
the fever. The paroxysm made its appearance about four p. m., and 
when it had passed ofl^ the pain had left the head and settled in his 
back and shoulders. Altogether, he felt much more comfortable. 
Ordered EucaJ/yptv^ to be used regularly at two p. m., every day. 
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October 1. — Stated that the chilly stage and snbseqneDt fever had 
almost left him. In fact, the back-bone of the disease was broken, 
although there was a bad feeling, in general, still existing. An 
indescribable sick state of the entire body. Headache is more inten- 
fiified. Gonld sleep a little better of late. Had previously subsisted 
on a milk diet, but could now take some solid food with a relish. No 
more naasea. Looks much better generally. Patient remarked, 
that from the very first of taking this medicine the masked chilly stage 
had entirely disappeared, and that the fever, which was taking 
the asthenic type, was more readily controlled. The pain in back 
and limbs yielded in a similar manner. Pulse, ninety-six. 

October 4. — The patient was able to take a walk — the first since 
sick. The headache, about the only objectionable symptom, remain- 
ing. It is more of a congestive character — not distressing. The 
extreme debility manifested in this case, when we first saw the patient, 
is gradually yielding to the invigorating effect of the Eucalypinis. 
Recovery, though slow, is permanently established. Tongue clean- 
ing splendidly. Taste improving, and appetite returning. Bowels 
quite regular. The skin is cool, but not cold, with a decidea improve- 
ment in its function. Pulse, seventy-two; flabby and indicative of 
prolonged prostration. The stomach getting accustomed to a stronger 
diet, we substituted plenty of beef and fowl, in place of the milk 
diet. The impoverished state of the blood required such a change. 
The medicine had been used faithfully at every anticipating period 
of the cold stage until now, the same as though the disease was at its 
zenith. 

October 6. — Head quite free from pain. Appetite more normal. 
Convalescing finely. Prescribed : 

R. Sat. Green Tinct. Eucalyptus globulus, 5 viii. 
Sig. : Take one teaspooful in hot water four times a day. 

The patient informed us that it was very good but strongly tasting 
medicine, and he did not relish it very much. 

October 10. — Up to present time, no return of paroxysm. Gain- 
ing strength very fast. Talks of resuming work in a few days. 

r, S. Sfovember 1. — Cure is completed. No sign of a relapse. 
The disease in this case took on a quotidian type from the time when 
we first took it in hand until discharged cured. 

It will be noticed, in the above case, that the disease was just 
developing itself into a typhoid form, which, by the timely use of 
Eucalyjpivs globulus^ was, fortunately, averted. Whether this result 
was due to the anti-septic properties of the drug, or possibly to the 
vitalizing and buoyant effects of its diffusible stimulus, we leave to 
the careful and observing reader to decide. 

It is highly necessary, in treating such cases, to build up the system 
that has been lowered by malarial fever, but because we have removed 
the symptoms, it is by no means proof positive that we have also 
overcome the cause. Continuing the medicine, therefore, in smaller 
doses, a week after the paroxysms were broken up, we secured an 
excellent tonic effect. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN ECLECTIC PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 
AND ITS EARLY HISTORY IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 



By H. E. Pirth, M. D. 



Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen of the Eclectic Medical 
Society of the State of New Tork. — I have been requested bj the 
president of this society to furnish a paper to be read before this 
nonorable body upon a subject of my own selection. 

It has occurred to me that in this centennial year of Araericsn 
independence, and over a half century since the first introduction of 
"American eclecticism," that it would be wise and proper that I 
should devote a few thoughts to the subject of the early history of 
eclecticism in the State of New York. 

I propose to confine my remarks (in the main") to its history in 
New York State, as the history of eclecticism in tne States is a sub- 
ject of such magnitude that it could not be encompassed in one 
paper, if indeed 1 had the time and ability to make the attempt. 

It would be of great interest, and worthy the ambition of any 
eclectic physician to write a correct history of eclecticism in the 
United States, and I hope that at no distant day, some one who may 
be qualified to do the subject justice, may furnish us with a full and 
impartial history. 

The history that I shall attempt to give of eclecticism in the State 
of New York, although imperfect, nevertheless contains much that 
has never been written. In preparing this history I find it a difiS- 
cult matter to fully write the chain of events that have transpired 
since the early days of Thomson and Beach, and in attempting to 
do so there will necessarily occur now and then a missing link. The 
diflBculty in writing this history is much greater than it otherwise 
would have been, if the records of medical societies which formerly 
existed could be found. 

If, therefore, I only succeed in adding something to what has already 
been written upon the subject, I may enjoy the satisfaction of know* 
ing that this paper is not entirely without its utility. 

Origin of Medical Eclecticism. 

Eclecticism in medicine (at least what we call "American Eclec- 
ticism "), had its origin in the State of New York, from the writings 
and labors of Dr. Wooster Beach, who is fully deserving of the title 
of the " Father of Eclecticism.*' 

Dr. Samuel Thomson, a cotemporary of Dr. Beach, doubtless, 
antedated him in the reform movement, and to him belongs the 
credit of introducing many valuable medicines and modes of cure. 
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Ds. Samubl Thomson's Ststkm of PBAcrnoB. 

Whatever may have been his defect in education, Dr Samuel 
Thomson was a man of strong character, and an original thinker. 
To him belongs the credit of discovering and putting into practical 
nae some of the best articles in onr materia medica. 

Pr. Thomson discovered the therapeutical properties of lobelia, as 
early as 1793, and about the year 1798 commenced, in a domestic 
^ray, to practice medicine. 

In 1805 he introduced capsicum into practice, and soon after added 
a nnmber of other valuable remedies to bis Materia Medica. In 1812 
he published the first outlines of his Guide to Health. In 1813 he 
compiled his "New Matei"ia Medica," which embraces sixty native 
vegetable remedies. His first work on practice was published soon 
after. 

The system of Thomson took its rise about this time and grad- 
ually spread throughout the United States, and also through a por- 
tion of Europe. Thousands of men (who were medically uneducated) 
purchased Thomson's book, and with it the right to practice medi- 
cine. From this cavse^ probably more than from any other the sys- 
tem of Thomson was eventually brought into disrepute. 

The success which attended Dr. Thomson's practice soon attracted 
the attention of such men as Howard, Hance, Smith, and still later, 
Mataon, Curtis, Comfort, Cook, Comming and many others, and they 
entered the Thomsonian field of labor. 

These men being educated, and indeed some of them, scientific 
physicians, soon gave more polish to the Thomsonian practice and 
at the same time paved the way to a more liberal habit and system 
of reasoning. These reformers, in many instances, styled themselves 
'* physopaths " or "reform or botanic physicians." 

Several schools of medicine in the interest of this sect were organ- 
ized east, west and south, and various periodicals were published 
throughout the country. Three or more of these schools still exist, 
one of which is located in Cincinnati, one in Georgia and one in 
Indianapolis. 

The earlier followers of Thomson regarded him as the " alpha " 
and "omega" of medical science, and conformed their practice to 
his system of leaching. 

In evidence of the above statement I will quote a resolution passed 
at the second annual meeting of the " Thomsonian Medical Society," 
held at Geddes, Onondaga County, in 1836 : 

Resolved'^ " That our object is not to eflTect an improvement either 
in the theory or practice of the system of medicine discovered by 
Samuel Thomson ; nor is it to secure a monopoly of practice among 
the few to the exclusion of the many ; but our object is to exhibit 
this system of Samuel Thomson to the world in such a light that 
all may appreciate its blessings and adopt it as their only safe and 
sure method of treating disease." 

I have no doubt that in the early days of medical reform, 
in too many instances personal and sectional feelings arose 
between individuals, who, in their ambition to forward the principlei 
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they espoused, and, desirons to make history . for themselves, 
faUed to acknowledge the part performed by their cotemporaries in 
acquiring knowledge, and nuilding up the great system of medical 
practice, which we, as eclectics, to-day recognize and enjoy. 

These pioneers of medical reform were but human, and it is not 
strange that selfish motives should sometimes have influenced themio 
their acts. 

Dr. Thomson, we all know, had sufiered and endured much in con- 
sequence of his medical faith and his determination to make his sys- 
tem of practice popular. He had borne persecution, hardships and 
imprisonment. He had labored through summer's heat and winter's 
storm, and now, after long years of suffering, it was but reasonable 
to expect that he should desire to reap some fruit for all his mental 
and physical endurance. He was also a man of strong passions and 
of a determined will, and when once fully settled upon a point he 
was neither slow to act or easily subdued. 

Dr. Thomson, in casting about to find men of ability to assist him 
in the republication of his work, found Dr. Matson, a physician of 
culture and also a convert to his faith, whom he employed to rewrite his 
book. Dr. Matson engaged in the undertaking, but before the book 
was completed Drs. Thomson and Matson quarreled, and Dr. Matson 
gave up the undertaking and at once proceeded to write a book for 
himself. 

Dr. Matson's motives in writing this book may have been 
purely to advance the interests of medical reform, or they may have 
been selfish. It is not for me to divine as to Dr. Matson's motive 
in publishing his book, but certain it is, that he produced a work 
which was well received and which added to the literature of medical 
reform. 

In 1832, as Dr. Thomson was extending his business throughout 
the States, selling his books and establishing agencies for his medi- 
cines, he fell in with Dr. Horton Howard, who had become a con- 
vert to the Thomsonian system of practice, and who had manifested 
much zeal in the cause. Howard accepted an agcTicy from Thom- 
son, but soon he and Thomson disagreed.- Dr. Howard, though 
a practical man was not gifted in book making, but feeling (as 
he says) that there was a defect in Thomson's book he employed 
Dr. Efance (a physician of some literary ability) to write a book for 
him. Dr. Horton Howard'^ book contained much that was valuable, 
and was alike creditable to both Dr. Howard and Dr. Hance. The 
book was republished in 1850, by Professor J. Kost^of Cincinnati. 

Whatever may have been the ambition, fault, or shortcomings 
of Dr. Samuel Thomson, he, no doubt, was a man of sincerity and 
honesty; and although ofttimes crude in his -ideas, he nevertheless 
was of a philosophic turn of mind, and by his inductive process of 
reasoning he was enabled to set in motion an infiuence, that had for 
its basis the fundamental principles of truth. 

It may be truly said of Dr. Samuel Thomson, that he sowed the 
first " germ seeds " of reform, and his name should be " handed 
down to posterity " as a benefactor of his race. 
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Db* Woostbe Beaoh's System of Peaotioe. 

Dr. Wooster Beach, ae near as I can ascertain, inaugnrated his 
system of practice* about the year 1826. 

Although like Thomson, Dr. Beach claimed a reformation from 
allopathy, yet his system was distinctive in its character, and as 
widely differed from the system of Thomson, as it did from allopathy 
itself. 

It is true that in some respects these systems bore a close resemblance. 
Soth Beach and Thomson ignored blood-letting, calomel and corro- 
sive poisons, and both professed to assist nature in her effort to 
remove disease. 

Beach's practice differed from that of Thomson in the fact that 
it introduced the student to a different mode of thought. The effect 
of Beach's system was not to cultivate the idea of a fixed or routine 
system, but to release the mind from the dogmas of creeds and sys- 
tems, the philosophy of medical schools, as they were then 
taught, and to direct it to an unlimited field of inquiry. It based its 
teachings upon the fundamental principle of physiological law, and 
invited the stadent to clinical observation at the bed-side of the sick. 
It adopted those means which bore the best harmonious relations to 
the enorts of nature. 

Permanency of De. Beach's System. 

Dr. Beach secured the permanency of his system, not only from 
the theoretical and inductive processes of his reasoning, but more 
especially from the practical results of his clinical teaching. 

In the year 1827, Dr. Beach opened an infirmary in Eldridge street, 
city of New York, and treated in one year 2,100 patients. He was 
also one of the physicians of the ^' United States Infirmary," and as 
such had a large opportunity to test his system of practice. 

In 1832, he . was appointed health physician ot the Tenth ward, 
and during the cholera epidemic of that year prescribed for over 
1,000 cases in the short space of three months. 

In 1829, Dr. Beach, with some of his students and proselytes, 
organized a medical soc^iety, which they named the 

"Eeformed Medical Society." 

They had a neat diploma executed for this society, and Dr. Beach 
in his work speaks of it as being an association of much interest. 
There was also in the year 1829, a " Reformed Medical College " 
opened under the auspices of Dr. Beach, which continued for several 
years, and from which a number of students graduated. 

Prof. L. C. Dolly, M. D., in his " prize essay " of 1854, mention- 
ing the origin of American Medical Eclecticism speaks of Dr. 
Wooster Beach, in the following language : " To adopt and encourage 
new views and measures of treatment, was to make one's self irregu- 
lar ; and to become irregular was to sacrifice professional standing 
and fellowship, and to experience reproach and ignominy from the 

*Iiise the word "system" for the sake of convenience, for Dr. Beach had 
not, properly speaking, a system of practice. 
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nnmeroiiB and selfish exponents of medical science. To emancipate 
one's self wholly from tne established dogmas ; to determine upon 
sifting and gathering impartially into one great storehoase, into one 
eclectic or universal system the fruits of all well-attested experience, 
all opinions and measures which common sense and rational philoso- 
phy would sustain, required a mind most philanthropic and resolute. 
Duch a position was assumed and such labors commenced by Dr. 
Wooster Beach. 

Although a licentiate of the old school, be set himself manfully at 
work toenect a reformation in medicine upon a rational and inductive 
principle. It seems that no other man, with similar opportunities, 
could have culled with less prejudice, with more order and discrimi- 
nation that which seemed worthy of adoption, not only from the tomes 
of allopathy, but from the successful experience of empirics of notoriety 
and obscurity. Whatever was known of our indigenous materia 
medica, outside of the profession, was first wedded to the more valua- 
ble portions of the ancient and the venerable science by Dr. Beach. 

Iveformation once commenced by him upon principles ample and 
commendatory could but be urged forward by the liberal and philan- 
thropic in the age of progress and enterprise. 

The dissemination of his principles of practice, and the edncation 
of a few practitioners at an institution under his supervision in New 
York city, led to the organization of a school at Worthington, Ohio, 
in 1830." 

Prof. G. W. L. Bickley, M. D., in a history of the Eclectic Medical 
Institute of Cincinnati, Ohio, published in the Eclectic Medical Jour- 
nal of 1857, says : 

" The pioneer in this department — this eclectic idea in medicine — 
was Dr. Wooster Beach, a man whose name will be handed do¥m 
from age to age as one of herculean courage in the great battle of 
medical reform. 

He who first breaks the ice and scoria, and drinks from the pure 
fountain of truth the vitalizing wines, the true idea of philosophy, is 
entitled to much of the praise of the succeeding results, no matter 
by whom acliieved. We give to Fitch and Pulton the credit of steam 
application, though neither ever conceived of the innumerable appli- 
cations and uses to which it has, since their day, been applied by 
other laborers in the department of science. So, though Beach not 
only failed to develop all the simple laws of medical science, but 
often mingled his developed truths with more or less of error, we 
still ascribe to him the honor of founding the trr.e eclectic system of 
rational medicine in America. He is truly the founder of the sys- 
tem, whether viewed as a teacher or an author, in both of which 
positions he is eminent. His great work on the American eclectic 
practice was the first to attract general attention, and to render a 
united effort for its rejection necessary. But the honesty and liber- 
ality, the research and scientific character of the work, enabled it to 
hold its position, in defiance of the ceaseless warfare waged against it." 

While the credit of opening up the eclectic idea of medicine in 
America is freely conceded to Dr. Beach, it must be borne in mind 
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that he taught bis principles of rational medicine nnder the name of 
the ^'Iteformed System.'' The embodiment of his views is embraced 
in hisbeautifnl motto to the "Reformed Medical Journal" — "The 
science of medicine, like the doric colomn, should stand simple, pare 
and majestic, having fact for its basis, induction for its pillar, and 
truth alone for its capital." The designation of this system by the 
word edeoiicy originated with the late Prof. T. V. Morrow, who ma 
be regarded a^ the founder and great pioneer of eclecticism in the 
west. It would be a pleasant task to dilate upon the character of 
this noble man, whose memory will ever be held dear by the friends 
of liberal medicine. 

He was a native of Kentucky, wh^re he was a student of medicine 
in 1827-8, but having acquired some knowledge of Beach's opinions, 
he went to the city of New York to attend Beach's lectures in the 
Keformed Medical College. Here he first acquired those rudiments 
of true medical science which afterwards enabled him not only to 
exhibit the errors oF the old system, but which also enabled him to 
demonstrate the superior claims of eclecticism. Soon after Morrow's 
arrival in New York city, he was joined by I. G. Jones, of Ohio, who 
also drank in deeply the lessons of reformed medical science as taught 
by Dr. Wooster Beach. 

Morrow's superior talent, and his remarkable (Qualifications, very 
soon arrested the attention of those connected with the New York 
school, and in 1830 he was appointed to the chair of obstetrics in his 
alma mattery the Reformed Medical College of New York. 

Dr. Beach became impressed with the idea that the west was a most 
suitable place to locate a medical college. Acting upon this convic- 
tion, he issued a circular and sent it to various points in the west, 
the object being to elicit such information as would enable him to 
make a judicious selection in locating a " Reformed Medical College." 

The venerable Philander Chase, D. D., Bishop of Ohio, and an 
ancle of our great financial minister, had secured a university char- 
ter for an educational establishment at Worthington, Ohio ; and as all 
the departments were t\ot full, the trustees wrote to Dr. Beach, offer- 
ing the use of their charter and edifice for a medical department. 
Beach immediately sent out Dr. J. J. Steel, a reformed allopathic 
physician of rare accomplishments, to examine the place, and if 
approved, to make the necessary arrangements for commencing the 
exercises of the medical department. Dr. I. G. Jones followed Dr. 
Steel in 1830, Dr. Morrow remaining a while in New York to com- 
plete the arrangements necessary for a thorough course at Worth- 
ington. In 1831, Dr. Morrow went to Worthington and was inaugu- 
rated president of the medical department, on which occasion he 
delivered an address, which was afterward published in the New York 
Reform Medical Journal of 1832, which in literary, scientific, and 
trne merit, will ever be regarded as a master effort by a master mind. 
Had Dr. Morrow never made another stroke with his pen, that 
essay alone would have marked him as a man of giant intellect. 

Dr. Beach accumulated a large collection of anatomical specimens, 
and eventually opened a very large anatomical museum. Certain 
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hours in the day medical lectures were delivered in this museum 
which were for the benefit of all who chose to come and listen. 

This plan of lecturing for the information of the public was kept 
up as late as 1848-9. I remember that in 1846, when I first came 
to New York to practice medicine, I occasionally visited this museum. 
Dr. Hassell was at that time chief manager of the establishment. 

Of the many works and publications of Dr. Beach, I need not now 
speak. Suifice it to say, that few men living or dead have received 
such numerous and honorable acknowledgments for contributions to 
scienoe. 

Doctor WooHter Beach was in many respects an extraordinary 
man. He was *^ brimful " of restless enthusiasm. He labored as one 
having the utmost faith in the purity of his mission. His devotion 
to the cause of medical reform was without a parallel in the history of 
medicine. He considered no sacrifice too great, or labor too hard, if 
he could only thereby advance the interest of medical reform. 

Although Dr. Beach possessed but a limited capacity as a lecturer, 
and was not in reality a highly educated man, he was, nevertheless, 
one of the greatest compilers and collectors of medical experiences 
the reform practice has ever known. His intuitive knowledge of the 
nature of disease, and of the action of remedies, and his skillful plan 
of treating all diseases, was appreciated by his friends, and even 
acknowledged by his opponents. Dr. Beach studied mediciniB with 
Dr. Tidd, an eminent botanic physician of New Jersey, and at a late 
date graduated at the medical department of the University of New 
York. Being conscious of the fallacy of the old-school system of 
practice, he cast about him to gain information from each and every 
source. He visited Indian doctors, root and herb doctors, both ordi- 
nary and eminent botanic physicians, and even did not feel it beneath 
his dignity to inquire of nurses and those who used domestic reme- 
dies. He also made a voyage to Europe and visited the hospitals, 
colleges and infirmaries of England, France and Germany. From his 
varied and extended observation he became more convinced of the 
errors of the old-school system of practice and deternained to put 
forth renewed effort to establish a more liberal and eclectic system. 
From the very large amount of information he received from all 
sources, he sifted toe wheat from the chafi^, and so classified his facts 
and formulas that he was enabled to present to the world a work 
on the Practice of Medicine^ which not only merited their approval, 
but enlisted attention and called forth admiration and acknowledg- 
ment from eminent divines ; from members of the Legislature ; 
from members of the press; from consuls to foreign countries; 
from the Pope of Rome ; from the Emperors of France, Germany 
and Russia; from the Kings of Italy and Prussia, and from various 
crowned heads of the Old world. 

But nowithstanding Doctor Beach's great gift in compiling, clas- 
sifying and suiting his remedies so as to make them of practical utility 
in removing disease ; notwithstanding his advanced teaching in the 
direction of selecting from all sources the best modes of treating the 
sick, and of so harmonizing his remedies that they might assist 
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nature in her efforts to remove disease ; nowithstanding his capacity 
as an organizer and as a worker in the cause of medical 'reform, 
Dr, Beach was one of the poorest of financiers. He was ever writing 
and publishing books, periodicals and papers; but shrewd and 
designing men were ever on his path to pocket the proceeds of his 
labors. He collected great museums, but never realized any pecu- 
niary advantages therefrom. He organized societies, colleges and 
infirmaries. He labored with untiring zeal to relieve the distressed, 
the sick and the poor. He visited various sections of the country as 
counseling physician, and to the pursuits of his profession he gave 
untiring diligence; but for all this ceaseless labor, he scarcely 
received money enough to secure him a livelihood. 

He educated a son to the profession, that he might be an orna- 
ment to himself, and a comfort to his declining years, but he went 
over to the enemy. Another son he also educated, and bestowed 
on him the wealth of his affection, hoping that he might live to 
follow in his footsteps. He imbued in this son a zeal and devotion 
to the cause of medical reform, for which he had so long labored ; 
but jusl at the maturity and the manhood of this young man, he 
was lost (drowned) amid the whirlpool and breakers of Hell-gate. 

Dr. Beach never fully recovered from this last shock. He lived 
along for some years afterward ; but burdened from incessant toil, 
with a brain overtaxed with hard work ; with embarrassed circum- 
stances; with domestic cares pressing him; with a heart throbbing 
for humanity, but with a purse too poor to place him in a position 
for usefulness ; neglected by friends; forsaken and alone the great 
X)r. Beach faded irom human sight. 

When the history of eclecticism shall be written up by the medical 
historian, the name of Dr. Wooster Beach shall stand out in char- 
acters of living light. If future posterity shall do justice to his 
name, he shall yet live, in poetry, in song, and in eloquence. 
Unborn generations shall witness his renown. Sires, matrons and 
infant childhood in ages yet to come, shall contemplate the statue 
of Woo8ter Beach^ crowned with laurels, and decked with the 
emblem of a nation's gratitude, with one hand holding his books 
on practice, and with the other pointing to a nation saved from the 
terrible ravages of mercury and the lancet. 

Such, doubtless, will be the memory of Dr. Wooster Beach, when 
those who would clothe him with obloquy for his noblest deeds 
shall be lost to human recollection, or only be remembered for the 
cruelty and injustice with which they assailed him. 

Pebseoution of Reform Physicians, 
About the time the system of Samuel Thomson was taking root and 
spreading throughout the country, and especially when Tliomson was 
securing the sympathy and co-operation of some very able physicians, 
who were capable in a literary point of view, of defending his 
principles, and who were also improving upon his system of prac- 
tice so that it presented a more liberal expression, the allopathic 
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physicians made a movement thronghont the State, in order to aecare 
the passage of a law that would be sufficiently oppressive (as thej 
thought) to retard and eventually smother the growth of this new 
system of practice. 

Passage of the Law. 

The result of allopathic influences was such that on April 10, 1813, 
they secured the passage of a law that in their judgment would accom- 
plish their purpose. ^ 

After an experience of three years they found that this law was 
defective, as it only had the effect to somewhat impede the march of 
the reformers. On April 20, 1818, they secured an amendment to 
the act which amendment made the law still more oppressive. After 
another year's experience they discovered that something yet was 
needed to make the law more effective in their estimation, and 
another amendment was added April 13, 1819. 

Nature of the Law. 

First. This law (I am now speaking of the law of New Tofk State, 
for similar laws were passed in several of the States) required that 
the physicians of the several counties of the State should meet on 
the nrst Tuesday in July following the enactment of April 10, 1813, 
and organize county societies in all those counties which were not 
already organized ; and that after such organization should be effected, 
that each county society should delegate one physician who should 
represent them in the State society, and that delegates so chosen 
should constitute the Medical Society of the State of New York. 

Second. That each county society when formed shall have the right 
to examine all physicians who may present themselves for examina- 
tion, and if they are found qualified, shall give them a certificate 
which shall entitle the holder to practice medicine or surgery in any 
part of the State. 

Third. No person shall have the right to practice medicine orsurgery 
in the State unless they procure a certificate from one of the county 
societies (or from the State society). If any one shall attempt to 

Eractice medicine without a recognition from one of these societies, 
e shall forever afterwards be disqualified from collecting any debt or 
debts incurred from such practice; and shall also be liable to prose- 
cution, and if convicted shall forfeit and pay (or be imprisoned) twenty- 
five dollars for each offense. If, however, the person practicing 
without a license shall receive no fee or reward for the same, he or 
she shall not be debarred from applying for the benefit of the sick, 
any roots, barks or herbs (the growth or product of the United 
States). 

Fourth. That no college of physicians and surgeons shall confer a 
diploma for the degree of doctor of medicine upon any student who 
shall not have fully complied with the requisitions in the first section 
of an act entitled "An act to incorporate medical societies for the 
purpose of regulating the practice of medicine and surgery in the 
State of New York,^ passed April 20, 1818. 
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Thb Effbot of THB Law UPON Rbfobm Phtsiolans. 

The effect of this law was to embarrass and render liable to prose- 
cution any of the reform physicians at any time whenever a patient 
chose to take advantage of the law or refused to pay his bills. Or, 
should he render himself obnoxious to an allopathic physician, that 
allopath held him in his power, and could both prosecute and perse- 
cute him to the bitter end. 

To show the inconsistency of this law, it required that tlie eclectic 
or botanic physician (for there were many sucn at that time) should 
either become members of allopathic societies or be unrecognized ; 
and yet the law required that they must have studied medicine with 
an old-school doctor (allopath) in order to be admitted into the State 
or county societies. 

Section 1 of the amended act says : " No person shall after the 1st 
day of May, 1821, be admitted to an examination as a candidate for 
the practice of physic or surgery who has not studied four years with 
a regular physician and surgeon." (Allopath, of course.) 

No matter what the qualification of the reform physician and 
surgeon he could never expect to be received in an old-school medi- 
cal society, and hence could not legally practice medicine and receive 
remuneration therefrom. 

In order to show the animus of the allopaths, and their determi- 
nation to debar the new school from all legal claim to the practice 
of medicine, I will refer to another clause in the amended act passed 
April 13, 1819, which reads : '^ No college of physicians and surgeons 
in this State shall confer a diploma upon anv student of medicine 
[however competent] who shall not have fully complied with the 
requisition in the first section of the act entitled * An act to incor- 
porate medical societies,' etc., passed April 20, 1818." 

The section above referred to requires that the physician or student 
should have studied four years with an allopathic physician. 

It is unnecessary to use further argument in order to show the 
unreasonableness and inconsistency of the above law, or to further 
demonstrate the fact that the object of the originators of this law was 
to suppress and kill the rising prospects of this new school of practice. 

How THB EbPEA.L op THIS LaW WAS EFFECTED. 

Notwithstanding the force and oppressiveness of this law this new 
school ot practice continued to multiply and to promulgate its 
principles. It had, of conrse, to encounter and overcome obsta- 
cles and be prepared at all times to meet opposition. Prof. I. G. 
Jones, in an address before a convention of physicians in Ohio, says: 
*' Eclectic physicians of to-day but little know or realize what the 
pioneers of medical reform had to encounter. They were slandered 
and subjected to every mode of abuse calculated to degrade and injure 
them, by their enemies, the allopaths." 

Many of these reformers were their equals, if not superiors, in a 
social, moral and professional point of view, and yet they derided 
them and scoli'ed at their system of practice, pronouncing it as 
*' unscientific and worthless." , I 
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They also organized a college in connection with the society, and 
delivered lectures for the benefit of students. Dr. Isaac S. Smith 
lectured on anatomy and surgery, Dr. Ives S. Barber lectured on 

Jractice of medicine and obstetrics, Dr. Ware lectured on botany, 
)r. Hulbert lectured on chemistry and electricity. 

The school (Dr. Isaac 8. Smith says) continued until he left New 
York, in 1846. Dr. Isaac S. Smith graduated in one of the allopathic 
colleges. He left New York in the year 1846, and located in the 
west. In 1850 he engaged as a surgeon on board the United States 
ship " IJortherner," which left New York harbor in March of that 
year. After visiting all the principal ports in Central America and 
the Atlantic and Pacific ocean, they engaged for two years as a 
passenger ship and sailed between Panama and San Francisco. As . 
an evidence of Dr. Smith's ability as a lecturer, I append the follow- 
ing complimentary resolution of the class : 

'^ At a meeting of the medical class of Isaac S. Smith, M. D., held 
at the lecture room on Tuesday, Feb. 15, 1844, E. H. Hosier was 
appointed chairman, and G. Hopkins, secretary. 

"A committee of three was appointed to draft resolutions expres- 
sive of tlie sense of the meeting. The committee reported the fol- 
lowing for the approval of the class, that : 

^^WhereoB^ During the past winter we have attended a course 
of anatomical, pliysiological and surgical lectures, delivered 
by Dr. Isaac S. Smith, which, for clear and conspicuous manner of 
illustrating his demonstrations, has been of essential benefit to the 
class; and^ 

" WhereaSs The said course of lectures has, throughout, been 
characterized by a display of talent, intellect and erudition, by the 
dictates of unerring reason and nature's self-evident truth on the 
part of the lecturer, the class regards it not only as a privilege, but 
as a pleasing duty, to manifest^ in unqualified terms, their opinion of 
his merits and the professional worth of their instructor ; be it, 
therefore, 

Reaolvedy That the thanks of this class be tendered to Dr. I. S. 
Smith, for the honorable and able manner in which he has endeavored 
to impart instruction to each and all of his hearers, and also for the 
kindness he has shown in trying to impress on the minds of his class 
the responsibility and importance of tnat profession of which he is a 
most worthy and elficient member. 

Besolvedy That we commend Dr. Smith as an able and instructive 
lecturer to all who wish to obtain a knowledge of anatomy, physiology 
and surgery. 

E. H. HOSIER, 

Chairman. 

G. H. Hopkins, G. W. DOWNING. 

Secretary, L. BEACH. 

A. D. ATKINSON. 
Committee, 
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After the presentation of the above by the chairman, Mr. Hosier 
again, on behalf of the class, in a very eloquent address, presented a 
beautifal and costly case of dissecting instruments. 

There was a State medical society formed in western New York 
in the year 1828.* It was organized in the then village of Bochester, 
on the twenty-third day of J une. Auxiliary medical societies were 
formed in several of the adjacent counties. The one organized May 
30, 1832, at Byron. Genesee county, was called the " Gbnbsbb Union 
Botanic Sociktt." 

The friends of the reform practice organized another " Reform 
Medical Society " in the town of Conesus, on the 20th of September, 
1832. 

At Dansville, LivinQ:ston county, N. T., there was another society 
formed called the "Kefoembd Mbdical Association of Wbstbbn 
New York." 

This last-named medical society issued a medical journal, of which 
more will hereafter be said, and instituted (in connection with another 
medical society) medical lectures for the preliminary instruction of 
students. 

The history (in brief) of these societies will be given in a commu- 
nication from Orin Davis, M. D., of Attica, who is probably better 
posted in the reform movement in western New York than any other 
physician in the State. I am greatly indebted to him for the informa- 
tion he has so kindly furnished. 

Thomsonian Mbdical Socibties. 

In the year 1839 the Thomsonian Medical Society of the State of New 
York, passed a i*esoIution recommending the formation of district 
societies. During that year, and the year 1840, there were a number 
of societies formed. These societies Were expected to report to the 
State society, but, except in a few instances, failed to do so. I think 
that these district societies were never very flourishing, as but little 
is said concerning them in the records of the State society. 

New York EoLEcrnc Medical Society. 

The **New York Eclectic Medical Society" was organized in .the 
city of Now York in the year 1849. 

The society was composed of eclectic physicians and liberal physo- 

1)aths, or botanic physicians. The Brst meeting of the society was 
ield at the liouse of Dr. H. M. Sweet, in Houston street. Dr. Sweet 
was, for many years, secretary of this society. I think that the books 
of the society are still in the hands of his widow (who resides in the 
west). On account of the absence of these books much valuable 
information is lost that otherwise might have proved subjects of 
interest in this history. 

The phice of meeting of the society was removed to " Fountain 
Hall," bowery. In 1851 a medical convention was called under the 
auspices of this society, the object of which was to unite the reform 

* I think this society was foimed shortly after that of Dr. Wooster Beach, in the 
city of New York. 
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physicians of the State, both eclectics and phjsopaths, nnder onj 
general platform, for a more efficient and harmonious action. 

Medical Convention C axled. 

In pursnance of a call issiied by the eclectic and reform physicians 
of the city of New York, a convention of physicians assembled at 
*' Fountain Hall," Bowery, on the 23d day of September, 1861. 

The object of the meeting was to more effectually unite the 
physopathic and eclectic physicians of the State upon a common 
platform, so that they might operate harmoniously together. 

The njeeting was very largely attended by physicians of the State. 
There were also quite a number of physicians from other States. 
The deliberations of the convention were harmonious throughout. 
I'he session lasted two days. 

Among the many present, I remember Drs. W. F. Smith, Chas. 
Green, W. A. Armstrong and Dr. Christie, of Pennsylvania; Drs. 
T. M. Davis, I. J. Sperry, T. F. Sperry, of Connecticut; Drs. A. 
Hunting, Stephen Webster and Holmes, of Khode Island; Dr. H. 
F. Gardner, of Massachusetts; Dr.. J. Myers, of Louisiana; Dr. 
A. R. Doran, of Delaware. There were also present from New 
York State, Drs. Samuel Tuthill, of Poughkeepsie ; Wm. Jones, of 
Newburgh ; A. W. Russell, of Albany ; Prol. J. D. Friend and 
Prof. J. M. Comins, of New York ; also, Drs. W. Elmer, H. M- 
Sweet, H. S. Firth, D. E. Smith, J. B. Dennis, Drs. Jacques. and 
Porter, H. E. Firth, D. Willcocks, A. Doolittle, P. Lapham, L. B. 
Hoag, L. D. Stone, B. J. Stow, J. Law, Samuel Frisbie, S. B. Vail, 
J. Prior, G. N. Sharp, Dr. Zenden, George Newby, R. Keith, and 
many others whose names have escaped my memory. 

The convention was called to order by Dr. Wm. Elmer. Dr. T. 
M. Davis, of Connecticut, was elected temporary chairman and H. 
M. Sweet of New York city, secretary. 

Permanent o£Scers were nominated by a committee appointed for 
that pni*posc, and as the result of balloting, the following physicians 
were elected : 

President, Dr. H. F. Gardner, of Massachusetts ; First Vice-Pres- 
ident, Dr. P. F. Sweet, of Pennsylvania; Second Vice-President, J. 
Myers, of Louisiana ; Secretary, Dr. J. D. Friend, of New York ; 
Assistant Secretary, Dr. T. F. Sperry, of Connecticut; Treasurer, 
Dr. C. R. Doran, of Delaware. 

The President, Dr. H. F. Gardner, appointed a committee to 
report business for the convention. The committee submitted the 
following : 

Ist. A committee of five on colleges ; 2d. A committe of five on 
medical journals ; 3d. A committee of five on a platform of medical 
principles ; 4th. A committee of seven on United States convention ; 
6th. A committee of five on the state of medical reform ; 6th. A 
committee of seven on concentrated medicines. 

The several committees reported respectively under their several 
heads. The committee on platform of principles reported as follows : 

First. That it is not only important, but necessary, that our prin- 
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ciplee shonid be ^iven to the world, to the end that our true position 
may be understood, and that a more definite and mutual understand- 
ing may exist among ourselves ; we recognize as one of the leading 
principles of'tiiedical reform, the rejection of all dangerous and dele- 
terious methods which tend to impair the vital powers. Hence the 
mercurial, antimouial and blood-letting system of treatment, being 
replaced by better agencies, is regarded as unscientific and obsolete. 

Second. That in every case of disease or morbid action such 
remedies only are necessary as will aid, not retard, the recuperative 
efforts of the system ; therefore, depletive agents, or those which are 
permanently so, are not needed to cure disease. 

Third. That while we rely almost entirely upon vegetable medicines 
in the treatment of disease, and believe that they are best adapted to 
restore the sick to a normal or healthy condition, we do not proscribe 
such mineral or animal preparations as are found to act in iiarmony 
with the laws of human economy. 

Fourth. That we will be known and recognized by the name of 
Reform Medical Physicians, renouncing all former distinctive appel- 
lations and unite on the foregoing broad platform of principles. And 
we will extend the hand of professional friendship to all medical 
reformers whose principles and practice accord therewith. 

A number of letters were received from medical men who regretted 
their inability to be present, but who sympathized with the object 
of the convention. Among the number, and which were afterward 
published, one was from Dr. J. Kost of Ohio ; one from Dr. Charles 
Green of Pennsylvania, and one, also, from Dr. H. HoUenbeck of 
New Jersey. 

As an evidence of the unity of feeling which prevailed throughout 
the convention, I will quote the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That as this convention is about to close its labors (after 
a two days' session), we cannot part without congratulating ourselves 
on its happy termination, believing, as we do, that its results will not 
only inure to the advancement of our cause but greatly tend to 
promote a spirit of harmony and union throughout our ranks and 
gain for us the respect and confidence of the community. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The New York Eclectic Medical Society, under whose auspices 
this convention was called, continued their meetings for a number of 
years. Their place of meeting was at " Fountain Hall," Bowery. 
After the formation of the " New York and Brooklyn Medical and 
Pathological Society," of which I shall hereafter speak, this society 
began to wane, as the Medical and Pathological Society absorbed the 
interest of its members. 

American Medical Association. 

This society was organized in the years 1849 or 1850. It was 
located on the North river side of New York city. 

Drs. E. Whitney, Van Doran, A. Atkinson, A. Doolittle and Dr. 
Colman were among the organizers. Dr. Wooster Beach, I think, 
afterward became a member of the society. 
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This society^ like the Eclectic Medical Societj, continued to meet 
for several years and was finally merged into the Brooklyn and New 
York Medical and Pathological Society. 

This society had secured a cliarter under the general act of incor- 
poration. 

Convention of Physicians Called. 

The eclectic physicians of New York issued a call for a convention 
to be held on the 5th day of June, 1855, at 149 Bowery, " Fountain 
Hall." This convention was called a national convention. I think, 
however (although there were quite a number of States represented), 
it hardly rose to the dignity of a national convention. The conven- 
tion lasted two days and a considerable amount of business was trani*- 
acted. Professors Walter Burnham, Levi Reuben and Frank Kelly 
were present from Massachusetts ; Professors Johnson and Sperry 
from Connecticut; Prof. HoUenbeck and Dr. Wm. Armstrong from 
Pennsylvania, and also quite a number from other States. From the 
State of New York I remember Dr. Samuel Tuthill of Poughkeep- 
sie and Dr. Wm. Jones of Newburgh ; indeed, these two pioneer 
physicians were almost always present with their cheerful smiles and 
encouraging words of hope and counsel ; they have long and 
manfully labored for the cause of medical reform, and are now as 
indefatigable as ever; with whitened locks and the frost of many 
winters upon their heads, yet still they preserve that dignity of 
deportment (both mental and physical) which we all would do well 
to imitate ; E. J. Mattocks, of Troy, Dr. R. Owens and Dr. Stow 
from New York State ; Drs. Coe, E. Whitney, Smith, Friabee, Van 
Doran, Lapham, Newby, Archer, Wooster Beach, Veil, Willcock«», 
Colman, Sweet, Law, Boyd, Atkinson, J. D. Friend and many others 
from New York and Brooklyn. 

The object of this convention, more particularly, was to agree upon 
a constitution and by laws, a platform of principles upon which all 
the reform and eclectic physicians could unite. 

Dr. Wooster Beach was chairman of the convention. Dr. Beach 
stated the objects of the call for this convention, and requested Dr. 
Van Doran, secretary of the American Medical Association, to read 
the constitution and by-laws of that society and see if the convention 
would adopt it or suggest an amendment, or whether, in their judg- 
ment, a committee should be appointed to draft a new constitution 
and platform of principles. Dr. Van Doran proceeded to read the 
constitution, after which it became a subject of discussion. Sevural 
physicians present objected to the phraseology of parts of tiie con- 
stitution on the ground that it was too prescriptive for liberal 
eclectics. 

The discussions pro and con became very animated. I remember 
Dr. Colman (a man of more than ordinary intellect and of ^' snap '' 
and ^^fire ") became very eloquent while discussing the merits of 
eclecticism. The following is a brief extract from Dr. Colmau's 
remarks : 
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" I believ^e the common practice of medicine injnrions to the inter- 
ests of mankind, and as a lover of the hn man family, I want to see 
some thing better. If the principles and practice of eclecticism were 
folly carried out, one of the most glorions reforms wonld be accom- 
plished that had ever been undertaken. What is the reason we can- 
not take our stand — nay, the highest stand in society ? It is because 
we won't lay aside our little prejudices. What are we compared to great 
principles ? It is true, there must be men to carry out principles, 
but principles ought to go before men. I am satisfied with the plat- 
form, but get it better and I will subscribe my name to it. What is 
the reason we don't succeed faster and better ? Why, everybody 
wants to be a ' big bug,' a big toad in the puddle. Many people 
desire to become greater than God Almighty designed they should 
be. Our principles are right ; our cause is just and right ; it is a 
genuine reform. If we are united upon the principles of American 
eclecticism, we shall stand forever; if our principles are properly under- 
stood we shall take a metropolitan stand in New York State. If you 
were to put the principles and the practice of the old school in one 
scale and ours in the other, they would ^ kick the beam ' very quickly. 
While we have principles and success in practice, which we may well 
be proud of, the old school have no confidence in their theory or 
practice. If twelve men could reform the world, why not three 
times twelve reform the medical profession ? I ddsire to see the 
reform physicians take a high stand professionally. We have talent, 
experience and professional character enough to stand before the 
world and command the sympathies of the society in which we 
move. For n)y part I have taken a stand from which I will not 
swerve a hair's-breadth." 

A committee of six were appointed to draft a platform of princi- 
ples and report at the next annual meeting of the American Medical 
Aseociation. Three of the committee were appointed from the New 
York Eclectic Medical Society, and three from the American Medical 
Society. The 

Botanical Medioax Society of the State of New York, 
Met on the 10th of June, 1856, in the lecture room of the Metro- 
politan Medical College, and was largely attended. Of this meeting 
the following announcement was made in the '' Journal of Medical 
Reform : -" 

'' New York Botanic Medical Society. — We hope to see a large 
gathering of our brethren at the twenty-first annual meeting of this 
society on Tuesday the tenth of June next. Matters of deep interest 
will come up for consideration ; and, occurring as it does, the day 
previous to the national convention [more properly the American 
Eclectic Medical Association], physicians will ha^e an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with each other, and with the progress of the 
cause through the country." 

This meeting, and the one that followed it the following day, 
and which was held at Stuyvesant Institute, Broadway, were 
union meetings, and were productive of much good. The meeting was 
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well attended. During this year and the years 1867 and 1858, quite 
a number of eclectic physicians joined the Botanic State Society, so 
that in the year 1858 tlie name of the society was changed (so as to 
meet the views of the eclectics) to that of " New York State Asso- 
ciation of Reformed Physicians." In this name the eclectics yielded 
the name eclectic, and the physopatlis advanced a step toward 
eclecticism. 

Annual Meeting of the American Eoltsctio Medical Association. 

The Journal of Medical Reform also published the following 
notice: 

^^ The next annual meeting of the American Eclectic Medical Asso- 
ciation will commence in the city of New York on the eleventh day 
of June (second Wednesday). The members of this association, and 
the friends of medical reform generally throughout the United States 
and Canadas, are respectfully invited to be present and take part in 
the deliberations of tnis convention. 

" The meeting will commence 10 o'clock a. m., on Wednesday, 
June 11, 1856, at Stuyvesant Institute, No. 659 Broadway. 
By order. 

WOOSTER BEACH, M. D., 

PresidenL 

ai' f:iS; M.- S;; 3! T; 1 a.re.ponUn, &«^«." 

This meeting convened according to the published announcement, 
and continued its sessions for two days, June eleventh and twelfth. 

Professors Walter Burnham, Frank Kelly and Reuben, were present 
from Mass. 

I think, if memory serves me, Prof. R. S. Newton, Prof. Z. Free- 
man and Prof. Sanders, were present from Ohio ; Prof. J. W. Johnson 
and others, from Conn. ; Prof. HoUenbeck, and a number of others, 
from Penn. ; and quite a number from other States. The profession 
from western New York, and from other sections of the State, also 
the physicians of New York city and Brooklyn, were there in goodly 
numbers. 

I remember that the union of interests between the physopaths and 
eclectics of the State created some criticism both in the south and 
west. The " Southern Medical Reformer " (a journal in the interest of 
the physopaths), was very much concerned for the interests of Thom- 
son ism, and regarded the movement in New York with aversion ; 
while James Buchanan (of the College Journal), of Cincinnati, who 
was a professor in a rival school from that of R. S. Newton and asso- 
ciates (and not at that time on the most intimate terms), indulged 
(through the pages of his journal) in some very caustic remarks. He 
called this meeting in New York, in 1856, " a conglomeration;" 
meaning by that term that it was made up of physopaths and 
eclectics. 

Dr. Buchanan, animadverting upon the literary and scientific 
character of the convention, mentioned, among other things, the 
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Btateinent of a gentleman (Dr. H. S. Firth), respecting the thera- 
peutic properties of perchloride of iron, and his report of the cure 
of several cases of erysipelas by its use, as if that was not a fact 
worthy of the consideration of the convention. Muriate of iron was 
then a new remedy for the disease, and one which has since proved 
to be the nearest specific of any known remedy. 

Many very interesting and instructive reports were made at this 
meeting. Among others. Dr. Groverloe, author of a work on Organic 
Medicines, gave a report on the process of obtaining the active 
principles of various vegetable remedies. 

The following resolutions were passed by the convention : 

Ist. Resohea^ That we regard it as one of the most important 
duties of the medical profession, to investigate truth, from whatever 
source it may come, and in every proper mode to encourage the full- 
est and freest investigation by all. 

2d. Resolvedy That we regard all combinations to proscribe and 
degrade any portion of the medical profession, merely on account of 
a difference of opinion in matters of science, as a serious crime 
against the true interest of the profession, against the welfare of the 
community, and against the common rights of man. 

3d. Resolved^ That it is incumbent upon all medical reformers to 
regard all members of the profession in a spirit of liberality and 
courtesy; to abstain from all personal and disparaging remarks in 
reference to differences of doctrine, and to cultivate those amicable 
relations which admit of co-operation in the pursuit of truth. 

4th. Resolvedy That the great struggle of the present day in 
medical science is between the spirit of freedom on the one hand, 
which is seeking boldly for truth in science, and the spirit of conser- 
vative despotism on tlie other, which aims to perpetuate opinions by 
the force of organized combinations, and to discountenance or sup- 
press every attempt at reform, whatever may be its merits or its 
source. • 

5th. Resolved^ That we regard all medical reformers who are 
struggling for the improvement and the freedom of the profession, 
as engaged in a holy cause, and that we regard it as a duty of all 
such, whatever may be their differences of opinion upon minor points, 
to unite in the most cordial manner, as the American colonies united 
in their struggle for freedom. 

6th. Reaoloed^ That as the confederacy uf the patriotic colonies 
which achieved the freedom of America resulted in the establish- 
ment of a national union of independent States, forming a true 
republic, so we hope tliat the confederacy of the medical reformers 
may not only achieve a revolntion, but establish in the highest degree 
of freedom and harmony, the confederated republic of medical 
science. 

New Toek and Bbooklyn Medical and Pathological Society. 
The New York and Brooklyn Medical and Pathological Society 
was organized in the year 1856. The meetings of the society were 
held at " Botanic Hall,'* No. 68 East Broadway. 
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The interest manifested in this society by both the physicians of 
New York and Brooklyn has not been excelled by any society since. 
The meetings were held monthly and were looked forward to with 
the greatest interest. 

To those whose privilege it was to participate in the meetings of 
the society, it will liardly be necessary to call up incidents, by 'way of 
remembrance, for they must be indelibly ingrafted upon their 
memory. 

We remember Hadley with his culture and pleasantry, Beach 
with his far-reaching experience, Coe with his inductive philosophy, 
Beuben with his logic and classics, Bobinson with his erudition, 
Penoyer with his contributions, Sweet with his practical knowled^ 
and dry jokes, Stow with his financial talent, H. S. Firth with his 
talk on concentrated medicines, Law and Boyd with their pharma- 
ceutical experiences. Bond with his homoeopathy, Whitney with his 
clerical dignity. Archer with his approbativeness, Hayes with his 
elocution,Triend with his culture, Oommings with his Thomsonism 
learnedly defended, Burdick with his indusUnf and self-esteem, Smith 
with his therapeutical discoveries, Johnson, of New York, with his 
brag; Frisbie with his gravity, Fearn with his short-hand, and a host 
of lesser lights such, fur instance, as your humble servant. 

Prof. W. W. Hadley says of this society, in the medical and 
pathological journal which was published under the auspices of the 
society in the October number, 1868 : 

*' This society has been in existence for nearly two years, meeting 
every month, and is composed of some fifty physicians of New York 
and Brooklyn ; all of the ' progressive ' order in character and 
sympathy, but hailing from various divisions in medicine, as Allo- 
pathy, Homoeopathy, Eclectic, Botanic, etc. 

Notwithstanding the diverse predilections of the various members 
composing the association, its sessions arc characterized by the 
greatest harmony and good feeling ; its discussions are carried on in 
that true spirit of liberality and freedom of opinion indicating an 
earnest desire, on the part of its members, to avail themselves of 
every valuable remedy known in the treatment of disease. This 
society promises to result in much good by their investigations of 
various matters pertaining to the science and practice of medicine." 

Bbookltn Academy of Mbdioine. 

In the year 1849, an Eclectic Medical Society was organized in 
Brooklyn ; Drs. D. E. Smith, F. W. Frisbie, P. Lapham, George 
Coe and others, were amongthe organizers. In the year 1854, this 
society was reorganized, xhe society was named the "Eclectic 
Medical Society of the County of Kings." They secured for this 
society a charter under the general act of incorporation. In the 
year 1861, the name of the society was changed to the " Brooklyn 
Academy of Medicine," and on the 15th day of March, 1866, the 
society was made auxiliary to the New York State Eclectic Medical 
Society. 

In the early days of this society'jts members were greatly annoyed, 
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and 6ome of them were put to a considerable inconvenience, throngh 
tbe authoritative and dictatorial spirit manifested by some of the allo- 
pathic medical profession. 

The dogmatical and domineering disposition of some of these allo- 
paths found a medium of expression through that intolerant and 
tyrannical association hailing under the cognomen of the "Kings 
County Medical Society." The " old fogies " of the Kings County 
Society, feeling themselves fortified behind their legal wall of 
defense, proceed to issue such edicts as they supposed would seri- 
ously cripple if not exterminate the " eclectic quacKS " as they chose 
to call us. 

On one occasion they issued a summons through their president, 
commanding all eclectics to appear before their representative head, 
and exhibit their " sheep skins" and other testimonials of professional 
qualification so that he might determine whether we had ^' pipped our 
shell " under the sacred tnitive care of the " regular profession." 

In order to stamp the originators of this insulting demand with 
the " brand of infamy," the Eclectic Medical Society called a meet- 
ing extraordinary, which convened in the Brooklyn Institute, Sep- 
tember 16, 1857. 

The eclectic medical profession of the Eclectic Medical Society 
of the Citv of New York, were invited to be present and to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the society. They were present in 
goodly numbers. 

Prof. Levi Beuben delivered before the society a masterly address, 
which address, together with the discussions of tbe society, and the 
following resolutions were published in the city papers : 

Resolved^ That as eclectic physicians, occupying as we do a central 
position between the various conflicting schools of medicine; we 
continue to investigate the claims and appropriate the good of all 
systems of medical practice. 

Resolved^ That while we believe in the largest liberty, we can but 
regard the late movement of the Allopathic Medical Society, as an 
attempt to exercise a dogmatical censorship wholly unwarranted by 
law, and unworthy of the age. 

ReuoVoed^ That inasmuch as the principles of American eclecticism 
are not as widely diffused as they should be, therefore, we recommend 
that a free course of public lectures be ordered by this society, to take 
place tbe ensuing winter, at such time and place as this society may 
direct. 

Resolved^ That while we regard, with pride, the eclectic medical 
colleges of our country, we have no bigotry with reference to gradu- 
ates of other schools, our society being open to all liberal minded 
physicians, who can subscribe to its constitution and by-laws. 

Resolvedy That we apply, at the earliest opportunity, to the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York; for a special act of incorporation 
for the Eclectic Medical Society of the County of Kings. 

These sarjgradoes of the Kings County Medical Society were not 
glow in making the discovery that they had "caught a tartar." The 
movement upon their part was f&r from being a successful policy 
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meaanre, but, on the contrary, did. really more to bring eclecticiBm 
before the people, than any other conree they could have taken. 

Failing in the above, a radical old-»ehoo\ health officer (some years 
later) proposed another plan, viz. : To refuse the certificates of all 
eclectic physicians and in that way determine where they had 
'^ pipped their shells," and also to determine if eclectics had any rights 
that oldrschool doctors were bound to respect. 

This health officer refused to grant a permit on the certificate of the 
first eclectic physician, whose certificate of death came to the health 
officer. In lien of granting it he sent a coroner to call an inquest over 
the remains of the doctor's patient: Having succeeded in this first 
case so admirably, he certainly thought his plan to be a successful one. 
I happened to be the second eclectic physician whose certificate of 
death was presented to the health board. It was refused^ and the 
ordeal was imposed upon me to ^' face the music." In my case, how- 
ever, this worthy personage condescended to send me a (very 
polite) note, requesting me to repair to the health office and intro- 
duce myself to the health officer^ I obeyed the summons like a will- 
ing subject, but not in a more gracious mood than an unsanctified 
nature would admit of. under the circumstances. 

The old Dutch fogy received me with an unusual nodding of the 
head and a waving of the hands and arms, together with para- 
phrasings and circumlocutions^, such as would have done credit to a 
third-rate actor in a theatrical display. When the first heat of con- 
tact had died away and the extra-muscular movements of the Dutch- 
man had somewhat subsided, the following colloquy took place. 

Health Offiobb. — Vel, Docdor Firt, I tought I vould likes to ze 
you und hav vun talks. You know mine pozishou as ze health ovvicer 
ov ze zity ov Brooklynd ; I must look after ze inderest ov mine 
ovvice, und if you hav vun diblomas votish regular, vat ish all right. 

DocrroB Fibth. — Well, sir, I probably do not know as much about 
the law of the State, which relates to the practice of medicine, as 
others may. Neither am I as familiar with the duties pertaining to 
the health officer of the city of Brooklyn as some others are, but I do 
know, sir, that it will be time enough for you to sit in judgment 
upon my acts when I have violated the law. I did not come here to 
be catechised by yon, neither do I recognize it as any part of your 
duty to do so. 

Health Offiobb. — Docdor Firt, I vould have you understhand vat 
I vil not intervere mit any podie's righdt. I must my dudies do as ze 
health ovvicer. If yon are von regular gratuate vat ish all righdt, 
vat ish all I vaunts to know. 

Dootob Fibth. — I have been a practicing physician in the city of 
Brooklyn for over fifteen years, and my record has been open and 
undisguised. Now, sir, if I am not competent to practice my pro- 
fession, it is time the citizens of Brooklyn knew it. As regards mv 
diploma and other documentary tests of my qualification, I will 
inform you, sir, how you can ascertain all about them (refers to the 
certificates of death, which have been recognized in this office for 
fifteen years) and I will enter a prosecution in defense of my rights, 
and rest my claim for justice upon a legal issue. ^ 1 1< it , .<^ 
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Health Ofpiobb. — Vel, sir, yon must knos I understhand ze laws, 
and I bav righdts vot ze law allows. Ze zidizens I vill brodect and 
I vill knos vot docdor zerdificats comes bere zo long as I bolds 
ovvice. 

DooTOB Firth. — I bave always been a peaceful man and bave gone 
about my business in a quiet way, neitber now do 1 seek notoriety 
eitber tbrongb tbe public press or otherwise. But, sir, I have rights, 
both as a physician and as an American citizen, and I do not intend 
passively to allow any man, native-horn or foreigner^ to trample 
npon those rights. You can take any course you may wisb with 
reference to my certificates of death, but remember I shall bold you 
responsible for your acts. I bid you, sir, good day. • 

To make a long story short, my certificate was acknowledged and 
a permit for burial granted. That was the last we beard of eclectic 
persecution, so far as it related to the health officer. 

Medical Sooiift'iES op the State op New Yobk. 

The first medical society of reformed physicians in tbe State of 
New York, of which I can find any account, and whicb claimed to 
be a State society, was formed in tbe year 1825 or 1826. It was 
organized by Dr. Wooster Beach, and bis associates. They gave 
this society the name of " Reformed Medical Society of tbe United 
States.". 

From what I can learn of tbis society I think that tbe name was 
larger than tbe character of the society would warrant. Tbe society 
was composed of physicians cbiefly of New York State, there being, 
I think, but few members from other States. This society was located 
in the city of New York. I think this society, more properly speak- 
ing, was a local society, and I bave classified it among tbe local 
societies, and will, therefore, make no further mention of it in tKis 
connection. 

" Repormed Medical Society op the State op New York." 

Tbe reform medical practitioners of western New York, feeling tbe 
need of organization, met in the then village of Rochester, at the 
dwelling-house of Dr. James Lee, and formed a State medical 
society. 

Dr. Daniel J. Cobb was chosen its first president, and Dr. Miller its 
first secretary. 

The objects of the society, as set forth, were to improve the practice 
of medicine ; encourage the employment of vegetable remedies ; dif- 
fuse tbe principles of reform among the people ; organize plans for 
mutual interest and protection ; cultivate an acquaintanceship among 
the profession, and to exert a united influence for tbe repeal of unjust 
and tyrannical medical laws whicb related to the practice of medicine 
and which were then in force. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted for tbe government of 
the society, and it started on its mission of usefulness. Tbis society 
continued to bold its sessions regularly up to tbe year 1868, when it 
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was merged into the Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New 
York. 

Subsequently, under the auspices of this society, there was a reform 
paper published, named the " feotanic Sentinel and Enquirer." 

This journal was ably edited by Drs. Daniel J. Cobb and A. B. 
Luce, and doubtless did much for the cause of reform. 

There were, also, auxiliary medical societies formed in several of 
the counties, which were active in spreading the principles of reform. 

The present " Genesee Valley District Society," which is auxiliary 
to the Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New York, was 
organized first as an auxiliary to this State's society, on May 30, 1832. 
Its name waslthen called the " Genesee Union Botanical Society." 

The subsequent history of this reform medical society of the State 
of New York, and its influence in spreading eclecticism in western 
New York, will be found in the communication of Dr. Orin Davis, 
to which I have already referred. ^ 

Thomsonian Medical Society of the State of New York. 

This society was organized in the year 1835. The society was 
formed in the interests of the Thomsonians, and, as I have already, 
in another part of this paper, stated, was, in its early days, strictly and 
radically Tnomsonian in principle. They had on their roll book the 
names of two hundred and twenty-one (221) members. It was quite 
a common occurrence to have from fifty to one hundred members 
present at their annual meeting. 

On the occasion of their fourth annual meeting, when the com- 
mittee was appointed to petition the Legislature for a repeal of the 
obnoxious law relating to the practice of medicine, there were eighty- 
five members in their seats. 
- As time advanced, this society lost its radical adherence to 
Thomson's teachings, and became more liberal. The societies formed 
in other States had also become more liberal, especially in the south 
and west. In several of the States the name Thomsonian was dropped, 
and the term Physopathic was used in its stead. The advocates of 
this system met in Baltimore in 1852, and adopted a platform of 
principles, which they called the Baltimore platform. This platform 
ignored the use of poisons in all forms, whether mineral or 
vegetable. While the Physopathic medical societies were prescrip- 
tive in regard to poisons, in other respects they were much more 
liberal than the radical Thomsonians, and were not as *^ routine " in 
their practice. 

In the year 1849 the name of the society was changed to the New 
York State Physopathic Medical Society. 

The object, I think, in changing the name of the society was, to 
have a name in harmony with the organizations of the east, 
west and south; there had been so many unscientific and illiterate 
men who had, without previous study, commenced the practice of 
medicine under the title of Thomsonism, that the more educated 
classes doubted the propriety of continuing the name. Again there 
were many who did not wish to be understood as being strictly 
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the followers of Thomson, but believed in progression, and while 
recognizing th^ fact that there was very much in the -theory and 
practice of Samuel Thomson that was valuable, and while they 
regarded him as a great reformer, still they preferred to exercise 
their own judgment and opinions. Tbis latter class multiplied as 
years advanced. Their reports on treatment of patien ts, and their dis- 
cussions in the medical society, evinced the fact that they had given 
up, to a great extent, the routine treatment laid down by Thomson, 
and had adopted a system of practice more eclectic. In the year 1854 
there was a demand for a change of the constitution of the society 
and a committee was appointed for that purpose. The committee 
reported an amendment to articles first, second and third ; the first 
of which was, that the name of the society be changed, so as to read : 
Botanic Medical Society of the State of New York. 

The report of the committee was adopted and the name of the 
society was changed. The society became more liberal in its 
views, and although its constitution and by-laws expressed the 
sentiments of the Baltimore platform, and especially its adherence 
to the no-poison theory, still little was said in comparison to former 
years upon the subject of platforms or principles. The adherents of 
the society were warmly in favor of sustaining the Metropolitan 
Medical College, and were willing to sink personal differences of 
opinion and unite in supporting the reform movement throughout the 
State. Physicians that were recognized as eclectic in their principles 
joined the society and labored for the common interest of medical 
reform. In the years 1857 and 1858 quite a number of eclectic 
physicians joined the society, among whom were Henry S. Firth, 
David Willcocks, D. E. Smith, H. E. Firth, Grover Coe, Levi 
Eeuben, W. W. Hadley, B. J. Stow, J. T. Bnrdick, all of New York 
city and Brooklyn. There were also a number of eclectic physicians 
from the State which joined the society in these years. In the year 
1858 the name of the society was changed to the New York State 
Association of Eeformed Physicians. 

To show the difference in the change of sentiment of the members 
of this society, I will make an extract from the committee on resolu- 
tions that reported in 1858. You remember the resolutions passed 
by this society in 1838 (just twenty years before) which I copied in 
this paper in the commencing pages, which read : 

Resolved^ That our object is not to effect an improvement either in 
the theory or practice ol Samuel Thomson, etc. 

The resolutions of 1 858 read as follows : 

Resolvedy '^ That recent improvements in medical science, dating 
back only a few short years, although at first but faintly glimmering 
forth upon the world of thought, have now attained a mighty 
influence and made its mark upon the age in which we live, as 
shown by the mitigation of many of the evils consequent upon 
the use of blood-letting and the mercurials, indicating to the observant 
eye that the light of truth is fast penetrating the minds of the people, 
and that the day is not far distant when it shall not only overspread 
this continent of ours but it shall extend its healing influence to the 
isles of the sea and the inhabitants thereof." , 
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In the year 1860 there was quite a feeling created on account of ^ 
disagreement of the committee on reBoIutions. .The committee 
brought in a minority and a majority report. The minority report 
advocated the Baltimore platform and recommended it as a principle 
to which the society should subscribe, while the majority report 
expressed liberal sentiments. The majority report was discussed and 
voted down, while the minority report was adopted by a few votes 
over the negative. The discussions upon the reports were very 
heated and tended to make a divisicm (at least, in feeling) between 
the ecleetic and the physopathic members. This state of feeling 
coiitiiiuod during the remaining years of the society. 

At the annual meeting of the society, June 10, 1862, Dr. Riven- 
burg offered the following preamble and resolution, which was 
. seconded by Dr. Hayse : 

W/iereas, There exists differences of opinion among the friends of 
medical reform that are of a trivial character, compared to the just 
and important principles that lie at the foundation of our reform 
medical practice ; and, 

Whereas^ Those who were once co-operating with us have been 
estranged by certain platforms of principles that are of a nominal 
consideration, compared to the disintegration of our membership, 
which weaken our influence as a society and our individual standing 
in the community ; and. 

Whereas, It is essential to the spread and furtherance of the cause 
of medical reform that the differences which have for the last few 
years separated us should be fairly settled, and that a spirit of fra- 
ternal feeling should be cultivated and enjoyed ; therefore, 

Resolved, That a convention be called to meet in the city of New 
York, for the purpose of exchanging views with those who may have 
felt aggrieved with the former action of this society, and that all 
friends of medical reform be invited to attend. The preamble and 
resolution were adopted and a committee was appointed to carry out 
the object of the resolution. 

The committee saw proper to defer the calling of the convention 
until the next annual meeting of the society, which was held on the 
9th day of June, 1863, at No. 68 East Broadway (Botanic Hall). 

At this annual meeting of the New York Association of Reformed 
Physicians, Dr. L. Stanton was elected president, Dr. H. E. Firth 
vice-president, and Dr. D. E. Smith, secretary. 

During the business of this convention, a motion was made by Dr. 
Rivtiiburg, that when this society adjourn it be sine die, and that 
previous to^ts adjournment a committee be appointed to call a con- 
venlion of reform physicians of this State, to meet at some central 
place next fall for the purpose of organizing a new society on a new 
basis. 

The resolutions drew forth a protracted discussion, which was par- 
ticipated in by a number of members, some being in favor of con- 
tinuing this society, while others thought it wise that a new society 
should be organized. 

Dr. H. M. Sweet said^ that among the people we are now recog- 
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nized as eclectics no matter what other distinctive names vre might 
apply to ourselves ; and, as that wa» an expressive and proper term, 
he thought the name of this society might be changed from reform 
to eclectic. 

Other speakers were opnosed to adding adjective names to the 
association ; they were rather for blending sects, not multiplying 
them. 

Drs. Stanton, Mattocks and others, spoke very feelingly in refer- 
ence to the past history of this society, and called up many interest- 
ing incidents. 

After a protracted discussion, the motion of Dr. Riven burg was 
lost. 

Moved and seconded that a committee of seven be appointed by 
the president, for tlie pnrpose of drafting a suitable expression of 
the sentiments of this society lelative to the n(»ble stand taken by 
Surgeon- General Hammond in discarding calomel and tartar emetic 
from the military stores of the army hospitals. (Carried.) 

Moved and seconded that this same committee of seven be author- 
ized by this society to call a convention of physicians to meet in 
October, 1863, in the city of Albany, for the purpose of forming a 
new society. (Carried.) 

Subsequent to the passage of the above resolutions and before the 
adjournment of the society, the following committee was appointed 
by the president to call the convention : 

Committee — J. T. Burdick, M. D ; W. W. Hadley, M. D.; S. 
Tuthill, M. D. ; D. E. Smith, M. D. ; J. M. Comins, M. D. ; A. 
W. Russell, M. D. ; E. J. Mattocks, M. D. 

The committee issued a circular setting forth the object of the 
convention and requesting the profession throughout the State to 
meet in the city of Albany, on Tuesday, the 13th day of October, 
1868. 

The following physicians signed the call : 

Robert S. Newton, M. D., No. 22 East Eighteenth street; L. 
Stanton, M. D., Copenhagen, N. Y. ; R. K. Tuthill, M. D., Pouffh- 
keepsie, N. T. ; Ellsworth Burr, M. D., Middletown, Conn. ; Wm. 
Jones, M. D., Newbnrgh, N. Y. ; F. H. Kelley, M. D., Worcester, 
Mass. ; J. W. Johnson, M. D., Hartford, Conn. ; H. Pease, M. D., 
Schenectady, N. Y. ; A. P. Hale, M. D., Adams, N. Y. ; H. E. 
Firth, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; H. S. Firth, M. D., New York ; G. 
8. McComber, M. D., Watertown, N. Y. ; B. J. Stow, M. D., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ; Hon. Lucien Clark, Denmark, N. Y. ; Hon. John 
Chickering, Harrisbnrfi;h, N. Y. ; E. Allen, M. D., Copenhagen, N. 
Y. ; John Stowe, M. D., Lawrence, Mass. ; J. Van Valkenburgh, M. 
D., Cliarleston Four Corners, N. Y. ; H. M. Sweet, M. D., East 
Fourteenth street, N. Y. ; J. G. Froes, M. D., New York ; A. B. 
Whitney, M. D., New York. 

Tlie convention assembled in pursuance of the call in the Senate 
chamber, in the city of Albany, on the 13th day of June, 1863. 

The convention was called to order, at 10 o'clock, by Wm. W. 
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Hadley, M. D. H. S. Firth, of New York, was elected chairman, 
j^o tem.j and W. W. Hadley, setsretary. 

A committee on organization was appointed, and in due time the 
convention was in working order. The following were the first per- 
manent officers elected : 

President, A. W. Russell, M. D., Albany. 

Vice-President, Wm. Jones, M. D., Newburgh. 

Recording Secretary, J. T. JSurdick, M. D., Brooklyn. 

Corresponding Secretary, J. Van Valkenburgh, M. D., Charlestown 
Four Corners. 

Treasurer, D. E. Smith, M. D., Brooklyn. 

The society thus formed was named the Eclectic Medical Society 
of the State of New York. 

Of tlie history of this society I do not propose to speak, from 
the fact that its proceedings are published in book form and are acces- 
sible to all, and because this paper is only intended to give the early 
history of eclecticism in the State. I will remark, however, in con- 
clusion, that this society which has been in existence thirteen years, 
has continued to increase in numbers and in interest. We have no 
medical factions to contend with like the parent society from which 
we originated, and our future is hopeful. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the "New York State 
Association of Reformed Physicians." 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Reformed Physicians was held at No. 68 East Broadway 
(Botanic Hall) on the Uth day of June, 1864. 

President L. Stanton in the chair. 

After reading the minutes of the previous meeting and the 
transaction of other business of the society, the report of the com- 
mittee on convention was called for, when Dr. J. T. Burdick, on 
behalf of the committee, made the following report : 

To the President and Members of the New York Association of 
Reformed Physicians : 

Gentlemen. — The committee appointed by the president of our 
association, at the last annual meeting of the society, for the purpose 
of calling a new convention to meet at the city of Albany, beg leave 
to report as follows : 

First. That your committee entered heartily upon the work 
assigned them by this society, and as a result of their labor a circular 
was issued last September, calling a convention of physicians to meet 
in the city of Albany. 

Second. That said convention assembled in the Senate chamber, 
city of Albany, on the 13th day of October, 1863, and organized a 
medical society under the title of ** Eclectic Medical Society of tbe 
State of New York." 

Third. That this said society has since held two meetings; that it 
numbers fifty active members, is clear of debt, and has fifty dollars 
in its treasury. 
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Fonrtb. That this new society intends to apply to the Legislature 
for an act of incorporation at its next session. 

Fifth. That inasmuch as this new society is liberal in its policy 
and teachings, and bids fair to be permanent as an organization, 
therefore the committee would recommend all who may desire its 
prosperity to become members of that society. 
Respectfully submitted. 

J. T. BURDICK, 

Chuirman of Committee. 

The report of the committee was received, and the committee 
were discharged, with the thanks of the society for their prompt and 
decisive action. 

The following preamble and resolutions were oflTered : 

Whereas^ At the last annual meeting of this society, a committee 
was appointed to convene and organize a new society, and 

Whereas^ It appears by the report of that committee that a new 
society has been organized, and is known as the '' Eclectic Medical 
Society of State of New York," and 

WhereaSy In union there is strength ; therefore, 

Resolved^ That when this association adjourns, it be to meet with 
the said new society at the next annual meeting thereof in June, 1866. 

Resolvedy That as mother should cherish her offspring, so will this 
association cherish and support the Eclectic Medical Society of the 
State of New York as the result and fruit of the toil of those honored 
and venerable pioneers in medical reform who laid the foundation of 
our present prosperity when they organized this present society. 

On motion, the preamble and resolutions were carried, with but 
one dissenting voice. 

Moved and seconded, that when this society adjourn, it be sine die. 
Carried. 

On motion, it was agreed that the books and papers belonging to 
the society be placed in the hands of Drs. Law and Boyd, and that 
they be accessible at any time for the inspection of the members of 
this society. 

On motion, adjourned sine die. 

Medical Colleges in the State op New York. 
I cannot speak very flatteringly in regard to Eclectic Medical Col- 
leges in the State of New York. The west seems to be the " garden 
spot " of eclecticism so far as medical colleges are concerned. The 
Cincinnati school, which was organized .in the year 1845, has 
been the most successful of all. The great leading teachers of 
eclecticism (at least until within a few years) have flourished chiefly 
in Cincinnati. It has also been the great center from which have 
emanated our text-books on practice. Prof. R. S. Newton, of New 
York, who has contributed largely to our literature, wrote most of 
his standard works on practice and surgery while a professor of the 
Cincinnati Eclectic Medical College. New England at one time 
promised well in the direction ot maintaining a medical college. 
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The Worcester Eclectic Medical Institute was for many years atly 
conducted and seemed to be established on a firm basis, but from 
causes which are best known to Kew England men, eventually died. 
There are several schools in the west which seem to be estab- 
lished on a firm basis ; the one in Chicago especially has a flattering 
E respect. It has a noble edifice, which I understand is paid for, and 
as also an able professorship. The present Eclectic Bfedical College 
of the city of New York, and which has passed through the vicissi- 
tudes of its embryonic state, I understand is established upon a finan- 
cial basis which promises well for the future. But I find myself 
digressing from the subject, as I am not writing or attempting to 
write upon tlhe subject of the present history of electicism or Eclectic 
Medical Colleges. 

There have been organized in the State of New York, prior to the 
year 1863, a number of Botanic and Eclectic Medical Colleges, and 
some of them have been ably conducted so far as professorships were 
concerned, but from one cause or another they have all failed. 

Those acquainted with the labor, money and self-sacrifice necessary 
to conduct an enterprise of building up and sustaining a medical col- 
lege, may better judge why these institutions failed. The early 
reform physicians, as a rule, were not possessed of much of this 
world's goods, and after struggling (in many instances) for a term of 
years without any pecuniary remuneration, were compelled to relin- 
quish their efforts. There were other and probably stronger reasons 
why they did not succeed. The reform system of practice was in its 
infancy, and only in a progressive stage of development. Much of 
the material upon which it had to work was crude, and lacked that 
system of culture which would be likely to insure ' success and 
strengthen an enterprise like that of founding collegiate institutions. 
Another, and probably the strongest of all the reasons yet advanced, 
why they did not succeed, was that they were divided among them- 
selves. 

There were really three elements or divisions among reformers : 
Ist. The radical Thomsonians. 2d. The Physopathic or botanic 
school. 3d. The Eclectic. The Eclectic element could no more 
harmonize with the radical Thomsonian than they could with 
the Allopathic. Yet still they recognized the Thomsonians as 
reformers, and as being honest in their convictions. The Physopaths 
were an intermediate class of practitioners who styled themselves 
Reformers or Botanic physicians, who, while they sympathized with 
Thomsonians were liberal, and to a considerable extent eclectic in 
their principles and practice. This latter class were numerous in 
the State, and served to form a bond of union between the Thomso- 
nians and eclectics. Among the physopaths were to be found such 
men as J. D. Friend, J. W. Johnson, A: W. Eussell, H. JI. Sweet, 
S. W. Frisbie, C. S. Totman, A. N. Burton, A. B. Wescott, E. H. 
Owen, S. Tuthill, E. J. Mattocks, A. Doolittle, J.Austin, L. Stanton 
and many othere, who were liberal and eclectic in practice, but who 
were connected with the Physopathic Medical Society. 

I have no doubt but that if all the physicians who advocated 
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medical reform, who convened in medical societies from time to time, 
and who attempted to form medical colleges, could have been 
thoroughly united, two or more medical colleges coald have been 
made successful and as a result, the eclectic practice to-day would have 
been tenfold stronger than it is. 

Time, however, has wrought a material change ; radical Thomson- 
ism no more exists as an organization in the State. The reform 
practice of medicine is now purely edectic^ and we trust that the 
present college enterprise of the city of Now York may develop to a 
status and organized strength which may make it a permanent insti- 
tution for all future time. 

New Yobk Befobmed Medical College. 

The first medical college in the State of New York was organized, 
I think, in 1828. (Several historians have fixed the time of the 
organization of this college in the year 1826.) 

Prof. G. W. L. Bickley in the Eclectic Medical Journal, published 
in Cincinnati, in February, 1857, says : " Dr. Beach's first labors, as 
a teacher of the new system of practice, occurred as early as 1826, at 
which time the New York Reformed Medical College was formed." 

Prof. A. Wilder, of the New York Eclectic Medical College, in an 
article on *' Eclecticism," published in the ninth volume of the 
Transactions of the New York State Eclectic Medical Society, 
page 55, says : ^' Tiie Reformed Medical College was established by 
Dr. Wooster Beach in the year 1826." 

In the introduction to Dr. Wooster Beach's "Family Physician," 
republished by Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., of Cincinnati, in 1859, 
page 12, 1 read : " In 1827 Dr. Beach erected an infirmary for the 
reception of patients. From June 1, 1827, to June 1, 1828, 2,100 
parents were treated at this institution under the superintendence of 
Dr. Beach, aided by others who had formerly been his private pupils." 
Then, a little further along on page 13, he adds: " In 1829, through 
bis instrumentality, a college was erected and opened, denominated 
the " Reformed Medical College of New York." 

" The erection of this college led to the formation of a society 
called the ''Reformed Medical Society of the United States." 

If the college was organized in 1826, it is somewhat remarkable 
that I can find no mention of it in any of Dr. Beach's writings, 
while the other institutions with which he was connected bear date 
and particulars. 

Whatever may have been the fact with regard to time, the college 
was organized and continued to exist for a number of years, and 
several hundred students graduated therefrom. 

I received a letter from Prof. John King of Cincinnati, who was 
once a resident of New York, and who assisted Dr. Beach in the 
revision of one of his books, who remarks: "So long a period has 
passed since my first acquaintance with Dr. Beach, that many tilings 
have become forgotten. Prof. James R. Wood of Bellevue Hospital, 
who probably derived his taste for surgery by frequently visiting the 
dissecting rooms of the New York Reformed Medical College when 
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a boy, might possibly give some information concerning this college. 
If his father is still living he could give yon considerable information ; 
he kept a botanic store on Grand street, I believe, and furnished Dr. 
Beach with many of his medicines.'* 

The following physicians were (at some period during the continu- 
ance of the college) members of the faculty: Prof. Wooster Beach, 
Theory and Practice and Surgery ; Prof. Calvin Preston, Anatomy 
and Physiology; Prof. George W, Chevers, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics ; Prof. J. F. Daniel Lobstein, Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children ; Prof. John C. Kelly, Chemistry. 

Dr. Isaac Smith has given me the above names as being the first 
members of the faculty. I cannot vouch for the fact, but from infor- 
mation from other sources I am satisfied that they were all members 
of the faculty at some period. 

The late eminent Prof. T. V. Morrow came on from Kentucky in 
1829, where he had been a student of medicine for some years, to 
attend the lectures in this college. He was so proficient that in 1830 
Dr. Beach induced him to accept the chair of Obstetrics, which he 
filled with credit to himself and with honor to the college. Also the 
late Prof. I. G. Jones of Cincinnati was a student in this college, and 
in 1830 was transferred to Worthington, Ohio, to assist in establish- 
ing a college at that place. In 1831 Prof. T. V. Morrow resigned 
his professorship in the New York College to accept a position as 
President of the Medical department of the University, at Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. The remembrance of these two eminent pioneers of 
eclecticism in the west will ever remain with the eclectic profession. 

I think it altogether likely that Drs. Steel, Walcott and Stevens 
were members of the faculty of the Reformed Medical College. 

After a period of usefulness the college enterprise failed, probably 
because it drew too heavily upon the private purse of Dr. Beach. - 

Metbopolitan Medical College. 

The Metropolitan Medical College was organized in the year 1852. 
The subject of a college had been discussed at several annual meet- 
ings of the Physopathic Medical Society previous to the year 1851. 

At that meeting a committee was appointed to act in conjunction 
with a similar committee from the Connecticut Botanic Medical 
Society, the joint committees of which were empowered to take the 
necessary steps to secure a faculty and make all further arrangements 
which, in their judgment, they might deem advisable for the opening 
of a medical college to be located in the city of New York. The 
committee appointed by the Physo-Medical Society consisted of Drs. 
J. D. Friend, S. B. Vail, Wm. Jones, Hosea Winchester and H..M. 
Sweet. During the first years of its existence the teachings of the 
college were in keeping with the principles of the Physo-Medical 
Society which of course were to ignore all poisons, both vegetable 
and mineral. Prof. Curtis, of Cincinnati, was associated with the 
school as professor during the first term. He and Prof. Comins 
were strongly wedded (as we all know) to the principles of Samuel 
Thomson. 
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The school, however, during its later years, became more eclectic 
until nearly one-half of the professors were eclectics, if not in name, 
in sentiment. The board of trustees were about equally divided, 
half being physopaths and the other eclectics. 

Through the instrumentality chiefly of Prof. J. D. Friend, a 
special charter was obtained from the Legislature. The college con- 
tinued its sessions up to the year 1862, when, through a spirit of 
discord, the college enterprise was given up. The probable cause of 
the failure of the college was a misunderstanding between the radical 
botanic element and the eclectic, the one party desiring to make the 
xx)llege eclectic, while the other strove to maintain their favorite 
physopathic principles. 

The following professors held chairs in the institution : 

Prof. A. Curtis, Prof. J. D. Friend, Prof. J. M. Comins, Prof. 
H. A. Archer, Prof. H. S. Lincoln, Prof. T. S. Sperry, Prof. L. 
Blankston, Prof. V. A. Baker, Prof. Silas Wilcox, Prof. H. M. Sweet, 
Prof. Levi Eeuben, Prof. W. W. Hadley, Prof. J. T. Burdick, Prof. 
W. H. Cooke, Prof. C. H. Coffran, Prof. W. W. Watterman and 
Prof. J. N. Loomis. 

For the history of the " Eclectic Medical Institute," of Eochester ; 
the " Central Medical College " and the " Syracuse Medical College," 
I will refer the reader to the following communication which I 
received from Grin Davis, M. D., in answer to a letter of inquiry : 

EoLBOTio Health Institute, ) 
Attioa, N. Y., December 4, 1876. f 
H. E. Fibth, M. D. : 

Deab Sib. — I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note which makes inquiry for a more circumstantial history of the 
rise and progress of medical eclecticism in western New York, and 
particularly concerning the "Rochester Eclectic Medical School," 
which was finally known as " Central Medical College." This history 
will make plain what you desire to know, and dispel the "fog^' 
which you say has gathered about these pioneer times. 

According to the writer's information, the first efforts towards a 
reform in the practice of medicine which were followed by regular 
and continuous medical organizations until the present time in west- 
ern New York, and whicii are now represented by the ^' Genesee 
Valley District Eclectic Medical Society," were put forth on the 
28d of January, 1828. The friends who believed that a radical 
change in the practice of medicine was necessary to success, pursuant 
to a call, met in the tfien village of Rochester, Monroe county, N. Y., 
at the dwelling of James Lee, and formed a State Medical Society, 
The objects of this society were duly set forth and were stated to be, 
"to improve the practice of medicine, encourage the employment of. 
herbaceous remedies, undertake the repeal of unjust laws restricting 
the practice of medicine which were passed at an extra session of the 
Legislature in 1827, and to diffuse knowledge among the people for 
their enlightenment upon medical subjects." 

Dr. Daniel J. Cobb was chosen its first president and D. Miller 
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was its secretary. A constitution was then drafted and adopted atuf 
likewise a declaration of their medical sentiments was made. Appro- 
priate by-laws were approved for the regulation of its members, etc. 

Subsequently, under the patronage of this society, the" Botanic 
Sentinel and Enquirer " was published under the editorial manage- 
ment of Drs. Daniel J. Cobb and A. B. Luce. This monthly journal 
of thirty-two columns of reading matter made its first appearance at 
Rochester, N. Y., in April, 1832. The terms of its subscription 
were one dollar per annum, paid in advance. 

The friends of the reformed medical practice, now having an 
accredited medical journal wherein to advocate their views, be^n to 
increase in numbers. In consequence of the spread of their opinions 
their practice became better known, and its success multiplied patrons 
and friends. Physicians of this school felt the need of associated 
effort and influence, and several medical societies in different counties 
were formed auxiliary to this State society. The one that was 
organized in Byron, Genesee county, was known as ''The Genesee 
Union Botanical Society," and convened May 30, 1832. Tiie friends 
of the botanic practice organized another medical society at the 
public house of Reuben Dexter, in the town of Oonesus, on the 20th 
of September, 1832. Still another society was constituted at Dans- 
ville, Livingston county, N. T., denominated " The Reformed Medi- 
cal Association of Western New York." Besides these in- Genesee 
and Livingston, in other counties medical societies were formed 
which were auxiliaries to the State society organized at Rochester. 
Concerning the date of conjmencement or history of these, I have 
very little knowledge. This State Medical Society continued its 
organization until it was merged into a State society formed at 
Albany, which, from its geographical position, was supposed to be 
more favorable to the distinction of '^The State Eclectic Medical 
Society," and to which this society finally became an auxiliary. 

To indicate more clearly the relation which this parent society sns- 
tained to the college movement which was afterward held in the 
^^ flour city^ it is proper to state that as late as the year 1846, tlie 
Eclectic Medical Society at Dausville, which had, among others in 
its membership, Drs. Abner Davis, Daniel J. Cobb, Luman A. Ward^ 
James M. Ward, Orin Davis, E. S. and G. H. Preston, J. E. Hul- 
bert, Charles Brown, G. W. Davis (only four of the above are now 
living), recommended the publication of an Eclectic Medical Journal, 
since the Botanic Sentinel and Enquirer had been suspended for 
several years. Agreeably with the aforesaid approval of the society, 
a monthly publication was begun, entitled ^' The Eclectic Medical 
Reformer ot Western New York," which made its first issue during 
the month of January, 1847. The editorial management was con- 
> fided to Orin Davis, M. D. ; the financial to Abner Davis, M. D., 
boti) at that time residents of Dausville. After six monthly numbers 
of this journal had been issued, its publication was suspended in con- 
sequence of tlie death of Abner Davis, the financial manager. 

J3etore the discontinuance of this journal, in 1847, the members of 
" The Reformed Medical Association of Western New York," by 
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invitfttion, bad formed the acqaaintance of physicians, members of 
another society, hearing the same name^ which held their annual meet- 
ings at Fredonia, N. i . These two societies co-operated with each 
other, and nndertook the instruction of a medical class at Fredonia 
in the fall months of that year, for the pnrpose of more thoroughly 
preparing students to enter " The Eclectic Medical Institute " at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. In this undertaking our mutual e'ffbrts were seconded 
by two members of the faculty from Cincinnati. A circular was 
issued stating the objects intended to be accomplished by these lec- 
tures, and sixteen students attended this preparatory course. 

To make even a preparatory course successful in attracting the 
attendance of medical students, it becauie evident that the sessions 
on^iit to be held in some city where greater advantages migiit bo 
enjoyed. In accordance with this view, in the summer of 1848, a 
circular was issued at Rociiester, N. Y., in which the announcement 
was made that ^' The Eclectic Medical Institute" would hold its iirst 
regular preliminary course of medical lectures in the city of Roch- 
ester! commencing in August, and continuing two months. The 
organization of this college with a board of trustees was made under 
the general laws of the State. 

The following gentlemen were published as the Faculty of Instruc- 
tion : Zoheth Freeman, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery; 
L. E. Jones, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice and Materia 
Medica ; Grin Davis, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children ; B. L. Hill, M. D., Professor of Physiology, 
Clinical Surgery and Medical Jurisprudence. I well remember 
writing the announcement which advertised this course of medical 
lectures, and studied the favorable helps to present them as advan- 
tages to be enjoyed by the attending medical student. A fair class 
answered to our announcement, as the following catalogue of students 
who attended this course plainly attests: 

Btubbiitb. Pbbobptobs. 

H. D. Buel Dr. C. D. Snell. 

S. S Marvin Dr. Randall. 

W. H. Hawley '. . G. H. Preston, M. D. 

S. E. Perry L. A. Ward, M. D. 

S. S. Linton Dr. H. S. Hall. 

F. C. Hawley .• E. S. Preston, M. D. 

Z. B. Guild L. A. Ward, M. D. 

C. N. Thomas Dr. R. Thomas. 

J. P. Call Practitioner. 

M. R. Tewksbury Practiticfner. 

E. W. Abby Dr. R. Tliomas. 

E. Granger Practitioner. 

L. Learned Practitioner. 

Henry Learned S. M. 1 )avis, M. D. 

E. D. Thomas Dr. A. Thomas. 

E. A. Wilcox Dr. J. L. Fuller. 

J. B. Jones Dr. H. Bennett 

D. F. Morey S. Bronson, M. D. 
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SruimiTs. Pbboeftobb* 

T. C. Babcock J. M. Ward, M. D. 

D. H. Higbie Physician. 

A. H. McCall Practitioner. 

William W. Hadley J. Burt,M. D. 

There were in attendance a class of more than twenty students on 
this term of lectures, and all seemed to be well satisfied with the 
course of instruction. If it had only been the fashion in those days, 
we might have doubled the number of matriculants, without the 
slightest injury to our meager compensation, and made a larger show 
upon our announcements. 

In order to encourage attendance upon a full course of lectures, I 
gave to the class the benefit of my example, and took my third and 
fourth courses at Cincinnati. l!t was at the conclusion of these 
terms that Dr. Hadley, afterwards Professor of Materia Medica, 
obtained his degree. 

During the summer of 1849 I wrote the second advertisement for 
a course of lectures to be held at the Eclectic Medical Institute at 
Rochester, and Dr. William W. Hadley was announced, in addition 
to last year's members of the faculty, as Professor of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy. It was during the fall of 1849 that the cholera prevailed, 
and no doubt but that this epidemic prevented the attendance of 
some students. One circumstance, I well remember, in connection 
with the prevalence of this epidemic, viz. : I was sent for to attend 
upon an old school physician who was attacked with cholera, and he 
insisted upon my remaining with him all night long. Before morn- 
ing came, ne frankly acknowledged that he had more confidence in 
my remedies than he had in his own, and said that he did not dare to 
trust his treatment with a physician of his own practice. 

Notwithstanding aH untoward circumstances, oar class numbered 
thirty actual attendants, as the following catalogue of names indi- 
cates: 

Students of the Class of 1849. 

STT7DBNT8. PBI0XPT0B8. 

Jonathan Flattery Practitioner. 

L. K. Rosa, M. D Prof. S. Rosa. 

A. M. Kellogg B. L. Hill, M. D. 

Jared H. Tilden Z. Freeman, M. D. 

H. W. Thompson Practitioner. 

Chauncy Beadle S. Bronson, M. D. 

J. L. Cady t Drs. Walker and Hume. 

Samuel S. Linton E. W. Sabin, M. D. 

Joseph W. Prowell E. W. Sabin M. D. 

Lewis Sleight E. W. Sabin, M. D. 

George Sharpnack Dr. George W. Reed. 

A. D. Skellenger L. C. Dollev, M. D. 

Samuel M. Luckey Wm. W. Efadley, M. D. 

D. F. Morey, M. D Practitioner. 

Hudson Case E. W. Sabin, M. D. 
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STUDSHTS. PBEOBPTOB8. 

H. F. Bennett Dr. H. Bennett. 

A. J[. Lord Wm. W. Hadey, M.D. 

J. B. Jones Dr. Bennett. 

Samuel L. Caldwell Prof. B. L. Hill. 

Oliver Kejnolds Practitioner. 

U. J. Reynolds Dr. O. Reynolds. 

John E. Roble Dr. O. Reynolds. 

Alanson Wittier G. H. Preston, M. D. 

A. E. Fife Prof. W. W. Hadley. 

H. P. Norton, M. D Practitioner, Michigan. 

Heirry Learned Dr. Learned. 

James L. Fuller Practitioner. 

E. W. Sabin Practitioner. 

A. B. Gordon E. W. Sabin, M. D. 

J. Burt, M. D ^ Practitioner. 

We will now take up another thread in this history which was 
dropped at Fredonia. Drs. Busli and Heath did not coincide in our 
views that it was the best policy to remove our class to a city. They 
urged that many of our students possessed very slender means, and 
the additional expense to them of attending lectures in a city would 
discourage them, and thus defeat their designs. I refer to this 
because it likewise develops the manner and some of the causes 
which finally influenced us in making a change of the location and 
name of the Kochester college enterprise. As 1 was not immediately 
connected with the undertaKing of which I shall now apeak, I may 
not be circumstantially correct in all the particulars of my statement, 
but I intend to be. 

In the summer of 1848, Drs. Bush, Heath and others announced 
that a course of medical lectures would be held in Randolph, Catta- 
raugus county, N. Y. On my return from Cincinnati in the spring 
of 1849, by the Ohio and Alleghany rivers, we landed at Warren, 
Pa., and from that place proceeded homeward by stage. On our 
arrival at Randolph, in accordance with a previous invitation, I 
stopped, and met (if ray memory serves me rightly) Professors J. R. 
Bush, B. S. Heath, F. Larkin, C. J. Kenworthy and A. H. Davis. 
They all were engaged in the laudable enterprise of instructing a 
class of about twenty medical students. Upon invitation I remained 
over one day and addressed the students. I very distinctly remember 
one of those pupils, who long afterward practiced in Syracuse, with 
excellent success. The duties of the profession overtaxed his strength 
and he went to California in the hope of a recovery of health. In 
this he was disappointed, and the ashes of J. G. Fross, M. D., lie 
near the Pacific coast. 

This experiment at Randolph, however, seemed to satisfy our 
worthy friends that such an enterprise, in order to secure patronage, 
must be more centrally located, easy of access, in some city where 
greater facilities for instruction can be enjoyed. Afterward, in the 
same year, as I understand, S. H. Potter, M. D., while traveling, as 
general agent, for a literary institution in Cortland county, stopped 
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at Bandolph. He was informed of the various efforts made ly 
eclectic physicians to instrnct medical students, that they had no 
representative periodical published in the State, and also that a two 
months' course would be held in Rochester early in the fall. He at 
once took in the situation of affairs, abandoned his agency, removed 
to Syracuse, in July commenced the publication of " The Electic 
Medical and Surgical Journal," and urged the friends of Eclectic 
Medicine throngliont the State to unite their interests and efforts, 
establish a "Central Medical College," and hold a four months' 
session, beginning in the ensuing November, at Syracuse. After 
repeated consultations and canvassing of various interests, the follow- 
ing faculty was obtained : S. H. Potter, M. D., Professor of Surgery 
and Dean of the Faculty ; S, M. Davis, M. D., Professor of Theory 
and Practice of Medicine; W. W. Hadley, M. D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics; Orin Davis, M. D., Professor of 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children ; B. S. Heath, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Medical Jurisprudence ; 0. Link, Ph. D., 
Professor of Chemistry ; J. R. Bush, M. D., Professor of Oeneral and 
Descriptive Anatomy. 

During the course, S. O. Gleason, M. D., delivered lectures on 
practical hydropathy, and that veteran in reform, the venerable 
Wooster Beach, gave clinical lectures on various subjects. The 
name which was adopted by this school was " Central Mbdical 
College." TIjc regular attendance was large, averaging more than 
fifty students, and the number of matriculants was ninety-four. The 
resolutions of the class reflected credit upon the efforts of the faculty, 
and in regard to their teachings perfect satisfaction prevailed. 

At the close of the term, upon settlement of dues and obligations, 
the members of the faculty were very much dissatisfied with the 
financial management of the Dean. This was the first and all- 
important inharmonious element which disturbed their unity. There 
were some disadvantages to encounter at Syracuse, while there were 
greater facilities in Rochester for the permanent location of the college. 
Six out of seven of its trustees voted for its removal to Rochester, 
and this act was sanctioned by the State Eclectic Medical Society, 
which held a special meeting to conwder the subject. The journal 
was published at Rochester, and Prof. Hadley was announced as the 
Dean of the Faculty and Editor of the paper. Its editorial matter, 
however, fell upon the writer to furnish and also a large proportion 
of its original articles. 

What remains of the history of Central Medical College can be 
briefly stated. Prof. Potter opposed its removal, and his chair of 
surgery was filled by C. J. Kenworthy, M. D. Ashael K. Eaton, 
M. D., was appointed to fill the chair of General and Organic 
Chemistry. Excepting Professors Potter and Link, all the other 
members of the faculty were retained. We held a very pleasant 
spring term of lectures, with about an average attendance of twenty 
students. 

During the summer some changes again occurred with the faculty. 
Prof. S. M. Davis resigned and removed to Iowa. P. C. DoUey, 
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M. D., was chosen to fill the chair of Theory and Practice, which he 
sustained with great ability. Professors Heath and Ken worthy 
resigned, and their chairs were filled satisfactorily by Levi Reuben, 
M. D., and L. C. Dolley, M. D. We now had an able faculty, and 
the Journal improved in the quality of its contributions. The fall 
and winter course of lectures were well Attended. There were ten 
ladies in the medical class and forty-four gentlemen. The class was 
highly pleased with the instruction of the faculty. The spring term 
fofiowed, and between twenty and thirty students matriculated. 

During the summer, Orin jDavis and Levi Reuben were announced 
as editors of the Journal, and they made some improvement in its 
selections, contributed more original matter, and awakened new 
interest in its columns. The faculty were united in their labors, and 
at the winter session of 1851, there were between forty and fifty 
matriculants, and before the close of the session their number still 
augmented. During this course Mrs. L. N. Fowler, M. D., instructed 
the ladies in attendance on the subject of Obstetricy. The ladies of 
the class highly appreciated her teachings. The spring term followed 
immediately, with an attendance of between twenty and thirty 
students. !Not one of the faculty dreamed that when that course was 
completed the days of Central Medical College were numbered and 
ended. There was no trou'ble between members of the faculty, none 
among the students. Perhaps it is proper now to follow the history 
and note the causes which ended its career. 

In January of 1852, in consequence of ill health, the writer resigned 
the editorial chair, which was undertaken and ably filled by L. C. 
Dolley, M. D. All became aware that consumption had a sure hold 
of our Professor of Theory and Practice, and that he would be unable 
to lecture another term. Both of us left the city to improve our 
health. In the meantime. Prof. Potter published, in January, 1851, 
the "American Medical and Surgical Journal," and incorporated 
" Syracuse Medical College." Through his exertions another society 
was formed, called " The New York State Eclectic Medical Society," 
so that now there was a rival State society and college to divide our 

fatronage and divert from our success. Both could not be sustained, 
n September, 1852, the Worcester Medical Faculty proposed to 
those of Central Medical College, to unite with Syracuse Medical 
College, have only one yearly term at Syracuse, and hold the spring 
term at Worcester. Prof. Hadley and myself considered it an unwise 
proposal and voted against it. Professors Dolley, Reuben and Eaton 
had had no experience at Syracuse, and accepted the offer. Prof. 
Hadley and myself were overruled, but we both predicted that the 
" Union " would not last for twelve months ! The sequel shows, 
as announced in the following June number of the "Union Journal 
of Medicine," that Professors Newton, Brown, Morrow, Dolley and 
Reuben had resigned their chairs in Syracuse Medical College, for 
reasons which were then made public. A July number of that 
journal was the last one ever published, and thus ends my history. 

Yours fraternally, 

ORIN DAYIS.^T 
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. LrrBRATUBB OF THE Refoem Sohool OF Medioinb in New 

York State. 

The literature of the Beformed School of Medicine, in the State of 
New York, commenced (at least, that part of it that was eclectic in 
sentiment) with the writings and publications of Dr. Wooster Beach. 
There were quite a number of small works published by the Thom- 
sonians before Dr. Beach issued his first work, but none of them were 
liberal or eclectic in principle, unless we except the work of Dr. 
Elisha Smith, which was published in 1830. 

Dr. Wm. Barber published a small book in 1829, titled the 
"Improved System of Botanic Medical Practice." Dr. Wm. Barber 
resided in New York city, and was said to be a very successful prac- 
titioner of medicine. 

Dr. L. Day, a physician residing in the Bowery, New York city, 
wrote a small book in 1829 or 1830. It was mainly a selection from 
the writings of Samuel Thomson. 

Dr. Joseph Smith, residing in Rochester, N. Y., wrote a small 
work on the Botanic Practice of Medicine, called the " Family 
Physician." 

In the year 1831 Dr. Hervey Whiting published a small book, 
entitled the "Reformed Practice of Medicine." Dr. Beach, who 
had ali'eady claimed the title " Reformed Practice of Medicine," 
instituted a suit against him, but with what result I cannot say. Dr. 
Whiting, however, in this book, gives great credit to Dr. Wooster 
Beach for his labor in the cause of medical reform, as may be seen 
,by the following quotation taken from the work : " In the work of 
reformation^ in the science of medicine, much is due to Wooster 
Beach, M. D., President of the Reformed Medical College of New 
York, for the devotion of his original mind and extraordinary talents 
in the cause. To this extraordinary individual the world is indebted 
for almost numberless pages, newspaper columns and circulars, on the 
subject of reform and the abuses of medical practice, evincing great 
originality, peculiar tact and industry." 

The author of this book (Dr. Whiting), speaking of himself, says : 
" As soon as my understanding began to dawn and I was capable of 
discerning between truth and error, I was convinced that the present 
practice oi physio and surgery y so far from being founded on correct 
principles, both in theory and practice, was absolutely a curse to 
society. This view of medicine arose spontaneously in my mind 
without having been taught it by others. These sentiments grew 
with my growth and strengthened with my strength ; constant obser- 
vation confirmed me in the truth of these things and I felt a deep 
solicitude to effect a reformation." 

Dr. Elisha Smith, author of " Smith's Botanic Physician," began 
the practice of medicine in western New York in the year 1819 or 
1820. When Thomson published his work, Dr. Elisha Smith (1 
think he was not then a physician), who resided near Rochester, came 
into possession of the book, and at that time (as his son Isaac Smith 
says) conceived the idea of improving it. Dr. Elisha soon had a 
large practice, but became so annoyed by the persecution of the 
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allopathic physicians, who complained of him and wonid take 
advantage of the law to impose ^/m^ and subject him to court trials, 
etc., that he removed in the year 1825 to New Brunswick, N. J. In 
the year 1827 or 1828 he removed to New York and located in Pearl 
street and soon obtained a good practice of medicine. In 1829 he 
wrote his '' Botanic Physician," which was intended to be a com- 
plete practice of both Medicine, Anatomy and Surgery on Botanic 
principles. This book contained several hundred pages, was well 
received and found quite an extensive sale. It was more complete 
and better arranged than Dr. Beach's first book on practice whicn he 
published in 1831. 

The labor of writing and publishing this book, together with his 
professional duties as a physician (as I am informed by one of his 
sons who resides in Brooklyn) was too much for his constitution and 
he died in December, 1830, soon after the publication. 

Dr. Wooster Beach published his first work on the practice of medi- 
cine, in 1831. The title of the book was the " Reformed Practice of 
Medicine.'' 

In 1833 he published a large work, the "American Practice of 
Medicine," in three volumes ; a few years later this work was revised 
and republished. 

In the year 1842 he published an epitome or compendium of the 
American Practice of Miedicine, which was intended for family use 
which he called " The Family Physician." Of this last work there 
were 30,000 copies sold in a short time after its publication. All of 
Dr. Beach's works found a large sale, not only in the State of New 
York, but throughout the United States and also in Europe. 

In 1846 Dr. Beach published a system of Midwifery, and, in 1847, 
a Medical Dictionary. He also published a work on Physiology. His 
last and greatest work was published in 1850. This work is in three 
volumes, each volume containing between 700 and 800 pages. 

In order to make this work as practical and useful as possible. Dr. 
Beach visited Europe, France, Germany, Austria and Prussia and 
labored for two years most assiduously to collect valuable information 
touching every branch of medical science. His lengthy description 
in the introduction to his book, of the various points of interest in 
his journeyings, and the plans and systems of treatment in the 
various institutions of the old world, also, his description (in brief) 
of eminent physicians, is exceedingly interesting. 

Isaac Smith, M. D., a son of Elisha Smith, revised, corrected and 
improved his father's work and republished it in 1844. Dr. Isaac 
Smith was a talented man, and his edition of the '^ Family Physi- 
cian" will compare favorably with any similar work of his time. 

There have been, from time to time, periodicals and medical jour- 
nals published in various sections of the State. The reform physi- 
cians of Dr. Beach's time published circulars and pamphlets, setting 
forth their system of practice and advocating the principles of 
reform. In the year 1829, and for several succeeding years, a jour- 
nal was published by Dr. Beach, called " The Journal of Medical 
Beform." 
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A medical journal, in the interest of Thomsonism, called the 
" Poughkeepsie Thomson ian," was ably conducted for many years. 
This journal was under the patronage of the Thomsonian medical 
society of the State, which was first organized in the year 1835. The 
journal was published by Thos. Lapham <fe Pratt until the year 1847, 
when it was purchased by Dr. A. JBassett and was removed to Still- 
water, N. T. ; it was soon after discontinued. 

The *' Journal of Medical Reform " was firet published in the year 
1852. It was, for a short time, edited by Prof. J. M. Cummins and 
subsequently by Prof. J. D. Friend. Those acquainted with these 
two eminent physicians, well know their ability to conduct a medical 
journal. The journal failed with the Metropolitan college enterprise 
and not from lack of zeal or ability of its editors. 

The " New York Medical and Pathological Journal '^"was pub- 
lished under the auspices of the " New York and Brooklyn Medical 
and Pathological Society." It was edited by Prof. Wm. W. Hadley, 
and was well supplied with valuable matter but did not prove a 
financial success, and was published only one year. 

There was also published in westera New York, in the year 1847, 
a journal called the "Eclectic Medical Journal ; " it was also discon- 
tinued after a short time. 

In the year 1849 or 1850, Dr. S. H. Potter, commenced a publica- 
tion called the " Eclectic Medical and Surgical Journal," at Syracuse. 
The journal, on the following year, was removed to Rochester and 
Prof. Wm. W. Hadley assumed the editorial chair. At a still later 
period Professors Orin Davis and Levi Reuben were made editors of 
the journal. In 1852 Prof. O. Davis resigned the editorial chair, 
which was filled by Prof. L. C. Dolly. The journal was probably 
the best reformed eclectic medical journal ever published in the State. 

Professor S. H. Potter published in Syracuse, commencing in 1851, 
the "American Eclectic Medical and Surgical Journal," the name of 
the journal was finally changed to the "Union Journal of Medicine." 

Neither the colleges nor medical journals of the State of New York, 
were " long-lived." In some instances financial tact upon the part of 
the managers was lacking, but probably the most damaging innuence 
against them was due to inharmony among the professors and the 
medical men who conducted the enterprises. 

The capacity of the men that composed the faculty of these 
western colleges, and their ability to teach the science and art of 
medicine, should have been a guarantee of their success, for certainly, 
in that particular, they were highly favored. 

Dr. Grover Coe published, in the year 1858, a work on organic 
medicines. It was written in the interest of " Keith's Concentrated 
Medicines." The book was well written and reflected credit upon 
the author. It was republished in the year 1860. 

EoLEono Pbinceplbs. 
The leading doctrines of the eclectic medical profession are: That, 
no central body, no association or combination of men shall prescribe 
a fixed standard of faith or medical creed, which shall be received by 
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all and forced opon every member by threats of expolsion or personal 
di^ace. 

That, all societies or combination of men, ^hich, in their organ- 
ized capacity, proscribe and degrade any portion of the medical pro- 
fession, merely on account of a difference of opinion in matters of 
science, are to be regarded as gnilty of a serioas crime against the true 
interest of the profession, agamst the welfare of the community and 
against the common rights of man. 

That, it is the duty of the eclectic physician to regard all members 
of the medical profession in a spirit of liberality and courtesy, and to 
abstain from all personal and disparaging remarks in reference to dif- 
ferences of doctrine and to cultivate those amicable relations which 
admit of co-operation in the pursuit of truth. 

That, while we regard the old proverb as true, " In unity there 
is strength," and while we believe that a proper organization is pro- 
ductive of good, either in the religious or medical world, still we 
claim the first allegiance of every physician, is not to societies or 
combinations of men, which may be organized for selfish purposes, 
but to the Creator and his^laws and to the fellow-beings for whom he 
may be professionally responsible. 

That, in fulfilling these ^eat duties, the physician is bound to act 
in accordance with the dictates of his own reason, and to employ 
only those remedies and means which, upon full investigation, he 
may deem best calculated to benefit the health and preserve the lives 
of those intrusted to his care. 

That, nature, art and science, having placed within his reach 
certain principles, laws and experiences to govern his action, it 
becomes his duty to investigate all systems of medical practice with- 
out prejudice, and employ only those means which reason and 
experience directs' as safe and sanative. 

That in his professional relation to his patient the physician 
should not shrink from his obvious and known duty in order to 
please the taste or preserve the example of any individual or system 
of medical practice, or for the purpose of gaining the approbation of 
hispatient, if by so doing he must thereby sacrifice a principle. 

That, whatever the measures or remedies which may appear best, 
whether fashionable or unfashionable, if knowing their superior 
value, he should fail to use them, he becomes recreant to trust and is 
unworthy the name of eclectic physician. 

What is Meant bt Befobm ik Medicine. 

I have attempted to demonstrate in the foregoing pages that 
Thomson indirectly and Beach directly were the originators of the 
system of practice that is now denominated the JEclectw. 

In the early history of the Beach movement we frequently find 
him and others using the words " medical reform," or the " reformed 
practice of medicina" 

In fact it was a word " patent " with Dr. Beach. The signification 
of the term, as used by these reformers, will be better understood 
when we come to consider in what their reform consisted. 
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In order that we may more fnlly understand the subiect, we trill 
review the early days of these reformers and learn the statas of 
medicine at that time. It is evident that the term did not sig- 
nify a reform from Homoeopathy, for the homoeopathic practice 
was then not very old in this country, and, in fact, had no legid 
recognition. The meaning of the term is now as it was then under- 
stood to be, a reform from Allopathy. Allopathy then was the 
dominant party in medicine. Her influence was both political and 
legal. She dictated the creation of medical laws to her own interest, 
and controlled legislative enactments, so far as they related to the 
practice of medicine and surgery ; in fact (medically speaking), 
she was virtually 

" Enthroned and reigned, 
And humanity suffered and endured.*' 

Had the art and science of medicine, as taught and practiced by 
the Allopaths, been in keeping with their knowledge of the collateral 
sciences of medicine, they would have been a useful power in the 
world, and a blessing to humanity, for their organization was com- 
plete. But the "fallacy of the Faculty" was too apparent, and 
subsequent history has demonstrated that their whole pnilosophy of 
treating disease was incorrect. 

At that time, according to Allopathic authorities, the theoretical 
and scientific indications for medical treatment were to reduce the 
strength of the patient in order to cure the disease ; to counteract 
and control morbid conditions of the system by immediately setting 
up a positive and specific action of some powerful drug, such, for 
instance, as calomel; to draw away the life-blood of their sufibring 
patients, with a vague notion that sach a course was necessary for 
their recovery ; to apply the most corrosive mineral poisons which, 
instead of curing the disease, disorganized the blood, disintegrated 
the tissues, paralyzed the brain and nervous system and lessened the 
probability very much of the patient's recovery ; to torture the 
suffering patient with blisters, setons, cupping, leaching and the 
actual cautery ; to deny those suffering with burning fever a drop of 
cold water to moisten their parched tongue or to cool their fevered 
brow. In fact, the whole philosophy and system of medicine, 
as practiced by the allopaths, was opposed to the efforts of nature 
and the best interests of the afflicted. 

At the time of the advent of Eclecticism it was becoming a question 
with the intelligent thinking public (and, indeed, with many honest 
physicians) whether medicine was not rather a curse than a blessing 
to humanity. 

The medical world was teaming with theories, and with the con- 
troversies of those who made medicine a profession, yet the result 
in practice was deplorable. 

While anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and other collateral sciences 
of medicine were advancing, the art of medicine exhibited defective 
knowledge and a lack of correct philosophy in curing the sick. 

The best wrought theories, when submitted to the test of experience, 
proved failures, as the duration of diseases were not abridged, but, 
in many instances, prolonged and mortality ^^^pzld^^'^oRl^^c 
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When Doctor Wooster Beach first inaugurated his medical reform 
his intelligent eclecticism in medicine, the laws of the State had been 
formed to suit the allopaths, and were so rigid that most physicians 
were intimidated from pursuing any other than the regular practice. 
For a physician to practice any other system than that prescribed by 
the " old school " was to place him outside of the pale of the profes- 
sion, expose him to the penalties of the law, and the indignation of 
the " regular practice." No matter Jiow scientific, how well educated, 
or how successful in practice a physician may have been, if he prac- 
ticed any other system than that of the old school, he at once became 
a subject of their indignation, and was classed by them as belonging 
to irregulars, mountebanks and quacks. 

It was under these circumstances that the pioneers of medical 
reform, fearless of consequences, conscious of the purity of their 
motives and the justness of their cause, spread their banner of reform 
to the world, and inscribed upon that banner the principles of eclecti- 
cism. It was a time when weighty problems were being solved by 
the intelligence of a progressive people. The success that had 
attended the introduction of steam and electricity, the forces of which 
had played so important a part in the progress of civilization, and 
which was the mighty outgrowth of master minds, had given an 
inspiration to these reformers. Morse was then devising, and was 
soon to demonstrate to the world, his wonderful discovery of the 
electric telegraph, and other great ^ questions pregnant with interest 
were agitating the public mind. 

Eclecticism, like railroads, steam and the electric telegraph, was 
but the natural outgrowth of an advanced civilization, and the legiti- 
mate result of republican institutions. Eclecticism was germinated, 
conceived and developed as the normal product of science, and was 
nourished amid those surroundings which have for their support fixed 
laws and principles. 

Eclecticism in medicine is not an experiment or innovation upon 
time-honored customs, simply ; it is the principle of selecting from 
all sources the best means of curing the sick. It is the philosophy of 
exercising the noblest capacity of tne human mind for the interest of 
suffering humanity. Eclecticism in medicine is not a system of prac- 
tice subject to the dictation of proscriptive bodies; it is not the ally 
of any sect or school that would circumvent its largest liberty of 
thought or limit its usefulness. Its code of ethics enjoins the common 
rules and maxims of morality which the Bible teaches, and which the 
wise and virtuous recognize in every civilized country. In fine, 
eclecticism is the antipode of prejudice and bigotry. 

Names of some of the Pioneer Phtsioians of the State of 

New Yobk. 

Dr. Wooster Beach New York city. 

Dr. T. V. Morrow * New York city. 

Dr. I. Or, Jones * New York city. 

Dr. John C. Kelly New York city. 

Dr. John Eling* New York city. 
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Dr. J. J. Steel New York city. 

Dr. Stephens ' New York city. 

Dr. T. F. Daniel Lobstein New York city. 

Dr. G. W. Chevers New York city. 

Dr. Walcott New York city. 

Dr. James J. Vere New York city. 

Dr. Elisha Smith New York city. 

Dr. Isaac S. Smith New York city. 

Dr. William Barber New York city. 

Dr. Calvin Preston New York city. 

Dr. Jesse Everetts New York city. 

Dr. John Thorp New York city. 

Dr. Job Smith New York city. 

Dr. Ira S. Barber New York city. 

Dr. L. M. Day New York city. 

Dr. J. C. Hulbert New York city. 

Dr. G. Hopkins New York city. 

Dr. A. D. Atkins New York city. 

Dr. A. Doolittle New York city. 

Dr. A. Upham New York city. 

Dr. H. Hosier New York city. 

Dr. A. B. Strong New Tork city. 

Dr. Yan Doran New York city. 

Dr. Pardon Lapham ,. New York city. 

Dr. G. W. Downing New York city. 

Dr. John B. Dennis : New York city. 

Dr. Alexander Wilder New York city. 

Dr. Joseph J. Thompson New York city. 

Dr. J. D. Friend * New York city. 

Dr. H. M. Sweet New York city. 

Dr. P. F. Sweet New York city. 

Dr. D. B. Gibbs* New York city. 

Dr. S. B. Yail New York city. 

Dr. E. Whitney New York city. 

Dr. Hosea Winchester New York city. 

Dr. L. McGuire New York city. 

Dr. Wm. Elmer New York city. 

Dr. Geo. Newby New York city. 

Dr. Geo. N. Sharp New York city. 

Dr. J. Leathe. ... 1 New York city. 

Dr. John Law New York city. 

Dr. J. H. Johnson New York city. 

Dr. D. Boyd New York city. 

Dr. Edwin Hunter New York city. 

Dr. Grover Coe New York city. 

Dr. P. F. Prior s New York city. 

Dr! Levi Reuben New York city. 

Dr. B. Keith New York city. 

Dr. L. H. Bone New York city. 

Dr. J. Myers New York city. 
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Dr. J. M. Comins * New York city. 

Dr. Wm. Hajse New York city. 

Dr. A. Curtis* New York city. 

Dr. James Jennings New York city. 

Dr. R. S. Newton New York city. 

Dr. T. W. Sweet * New York city. 

Dr. H. S. Lincoln New York city. 

Dr. Jos. J. Thompson New York city. 

Dr. T. S. Sperry * New York city. 

Dr. L. Blackston* New York city. 

Dr. Y. A. Barker * New York city. 

Dr. Wm. H. Cook* ; ^. . New York city. 

Dr. C. H. Cofron * New York city. 

^ Dr. W. H. Waterman * New York city. 

' Dr. I. N. Loomis New York city. 

Dr. John Thomson New York city. 

Dr. A. H. Robinson New York city. 

Dr. J. D. L. Zender New York city. 

Dr. A. W. Brunce New York city. 

Dr. D. B. Gibbs New York city. 

Dr. E. Hubble New York city. 

Dr. Geo. La Gross New York city. 

Dr. Samuel W. Frisbie Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. R. G. Holmes Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Dr. N. S. Macy Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Charles Badly Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Dennis E. Smith Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Henry S. Firth Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. William W. Hadley Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. H. E. Firth Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. J. T. Burdick Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. B. J. Stow Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. M. Hermance Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. J. W. Wilsie Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. C. V. Rivenburgh Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. David Willcocks Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Edward Jarvis Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. P. D. Tillinghast Bri)oklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. H. A. Archer Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. W. V. Sweet Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Herman Boskowitz Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Grin Davis Attica, N. Y. 

Dr. Samuel Tuthill Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dr. William D. Jones Newburgh, N. Y. 

Dr. E. J. Mattocks Troy, N. Y. 

Dr. L. Stanton Copenhagen, N. Y. 

Dr. R. H. Owens Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Dr. James Austin New Haven, N. Y. 

Dr. R. H. Hamilton Saratoga, N. Y. 

Dr. Harmon Pease Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Dr. A. B. W^cott '. . . . Little Falls, N. Y. 

Dr. A. W. Eussell Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. J. G. Fross Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. 0. S. Totman Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. E. S. Preston Rochester, N, Y. 

Dr. John H. Martin Troy, K Y. 

Dr. L. C. Dolly Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Daniel J. Cobb Castile, N. Y. 

Dr. Abel Tennant South Leroy, N. Y. 

Dr. A. B. Luce Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. James E. Lee Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Daniel Millan .^ Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Andrews Bergen, N. Y. 

Dr. Abner Davis Dansville, N. Y. 

Dr. Geo. W. Davis Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Dr. W. B. Stanton Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. A. N. Burton Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. Cyrus Thomson Geddes, N. Y. 

Dr. Thomas Lapham Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dr. Oliver Cook Cambridge, N. Y. 

Dr. J. A. Salisbury Jamestown, N. Y, 

Dr. J. W. Burton Jamestown, N. Y. 

Dr, James Fenner Jamestown, N. Y. 

Dr. A. Basset Stillwater, N. Y. 

Dr. Chauncy G. Gilbert Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. E. W. Sabine Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. S. M. Davis Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. S. A. Ward Hornellsville, N. Y. 

Dr. James Ward Rushtbrd, N. Y. 

Dr. Herman Hall Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. B. S. Heath Fredonia, N. Y. 

Dr. D. Thomas : — N. Y. 

Dr. James Pitt Richbury, N. Y. 

Dr. D. Teal Lockport, N. Y. 

Dr. S. Look Prattsburgh, N. Y. 

Dr. L. D. Stone Auburn, N. Y. 

Dr. A. H. Davis Randolph, N. Y. 

Dr. Daniel Higbee Oak Corner, N. Y. 

Dr. T. M. Cobb Castile, N. Y. 

Dr. Seth Easton Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. J. Burt Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. S. S. Lenton Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. F. A. Bryant Wyoming, N. Y. 

Dr. L. H. Potter Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. George H. Preston Dansville, N. Y. 

Dr. L. B. Hoag Brewster, N. Y. 

Dr. H. L. Sweet Cambridge, N. Y. 

Dr. A. P. Hall N. Y. 

Dr. Thomas Robins N. Y. 

Dr. 0. T. Greenleaf Brewster, N. Y. 
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Dr. H. E. Gay Hudson, N. Y. 

Dr. Z. Freeman * Rochester, N. T. 

Dr. P. 0. Dolly * Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. M. R. Tewksbury Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Joseph Smith Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. M. M. Gardner Warsaw, N. Y. 

Dr. R. Y. Pierce Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. J. J. Sharp Tuscarora, N. Y, 

Dr. C. L. Harding -. Nunda, N. Y. 

Dr. J. D. Leon Nunda, N. Y. 

Dr. N. N. W. Johns Wayland, N. Y. 

Dr. Charles Brown Avon, N. Y. 

Dr. J. J. VanSlyke Perry, N. Y. 

Dr. J. Howard Lyndon, N. Y. 

Dr. Buel Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. W. W. Andrews Alexander, JT. Y. 

Dr. T. C. Hawley Canandaigua, N. Y, 

Dr. W. W. Hawley Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Dr. D. H. Foster Scottsburgh, N. Y. 

Dr. A. J. Eaton Hinsdale, N. Y. 

Dr. M. B. Eaton Leroy, N. Y. 

Dr. S: O. Gleason Elmira, N. Y. 

Dr. Appleton South Byron, N. Y. 

Dr. W. Bell South Byron, N. Y. 

Dr. E. D. Murry Bergen, N. Y. 

Dr. W. G. Look Prattsburgh, N. Y. 

Dr. D. W. Gleason . . Breckford, N. Y. 

Dr. J. A. Hawley Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Dr. J. C. Jackson Dansville, N. Y. 

Dr. W. B. Preston Dansville, N. Y. 

Dr. Jos. Smith Sullivan Co., N. Y. 

Dr. Addison Smith Sullivan Co., N. Y. 

Dr. M. H. Hill Buffalo, N. T . 

Dr. B. Beardsley Fulton, N. Y. 

Dr. W. K. Griffin Fulton, N. Y. 

Dr. R. H. Avenhill Lockville, N. Y. 

Dr. George Shelden . . . .* Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Dr. W. Hall Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. A. Double Byron, N. Y. 

Dr. A. C. Kearth Byron, N. Y. 

Dr. R. Andrews Byron, N. Y. 

Dr. D. K. Batchelder Geddes, N. Y. 

Dr. A. Douglas Leyden, N. Y. 

Dr. A. Taylor Rome, N. Y. 

Dr. C. Robinson Rome, N. Y. 

Dr. N. Shepherdson Greensville, N. Y. 

Dr. G. F. Fowler Attica, N. Y. 

Dr. J. Long Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. G. J. Srownson Clinton, N. Y. 

Dr. G. Bissel Clinton, N. Y. 
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Dr. W. Gardner Baldwinville, N. Y. 

Dr. J. Sto well Lebanon, N. Y. 

Dh V. H. Vancleek Stockbridffe, N. Y. 

Dr. A. D. Babcock Slate of New York. 

Dr. H. S. Lathem Seneca, N. Y. 

Dr. S. Graham Hamilton, N. Y. 

Dr. J. S. Wright Smithfield, N. Y. 

Dr. C. S. Waters State of New York. 

Dr. A. Tillotson Kings Bay, N. Y. 

Dr. E. Ladd Van Buren Cen.,N.Y. 

Dr. J. Hubberd Fulton, N. Y. 

Dr. Austin Gates Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. A. Killburn Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. H. Foster Rodiester, N. Y. 

Dr. N. Bedortha Saratoga, N. Y. 

Dr. Eli Osburn Saratoga, N. Y. 

Dr. J. Barker Providence, N. Y. 

Dr. A. Gardner Hudson, N. Y. 

Dr. L. Hermance Aubnrn, N. Y. 

Dr. 0. Gilles Geddes, N. Y. 

Dr. E. B. Morse Geddes, N. Y. 

Dr. J. B. Owens Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. W. Snyder Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. B. Chichister Scipio, N. Y. 

Dr. N. P. Stewart Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. A. P. Hale Adam's Centre, N. Y. 

Dr. H. Mould Cato Four Cor., N. Y. 

Dr.'D. Vanderhyder Schenectady, N. Y. 

Dr. W. Mather ^ , N. Y. 

Dr. John Alley Watertown, N. Y. 

Dr. M. Richardson Little Falls, N. Y. 

Dr.J. T.Cook White's Corners, N.Y. 

Dr. J. Weeks Troy, N. Y. 

Dr. Jesse Thomas Ballston, N. Y. 

Dr. S. Arnold Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. E. Loomes .... Homer, N. Y. 

Dr. S. C. Willcocks Carran, N. Y. 

Dr. W. Arnolds Schenectady, N. Y. 

Dr. J. C. Swift Yemins, N. Y. 

Dr. W. Crandel Angelica, N. Y. 

Dr. J. Washburn , N. Y. 

Dr. A. Owens Bridgeport, N. Y. 

Dr. W. Clayton • White Lake, N. Y. 

Dr. £. Ash Columbia, N. Y. 

Dr. P. W. Barringer Troy, N. Y. 

Dr. Richard Matthews Glensville, N. Y. 

Dr. Edw. Underbill Red Creek, N. Y. 

Dr. James Lee Dover, N. Y. 

Dr. D.T.Gray Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dr. Geo. Le Vow Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Dr. L. D. Stone Anburn, N, Y. 

Dr. M. Leach Glen's Falls, N. T. 

Dr. W. G. Allen Utica, N. Y. 

Dr. Geo. W. Sexton Nicholas, N. Y. 

Dr. W. Warren Kennsville, N. Y. 

Dr. G. S. Whitman Seneca, N. Y. 

Dr. John Frank Oswego, N. Y. 

Dr. D. R. Gerow Fort Jervis, N. Y. 

Dr. G. H. Dennison , N. Y. 

Dr. O. Perrington Truxton, N. Y. 

Dr. J. Rice Centerford, N. Y. 

Dr. Isaac Stewart , N. Y. 

Dr. J. H. Reynolds Hartwitch, N. Y. 

Dr. E. T. Chaney Liverpool, N. Y. 

Dr. A. W. Hobert Homer, N. Y. 

Dr. Rassel Thayer Smithville, N. Y. 

Dr. A. Barrett Stillwater, N. Y. 

Dr. J. W. Sargeant Stone Mills, N. Y. 

Dr. John P. Johnson Troy, N. Y. 

Dr. J. C. Badd Manorville, N. Y. 

Dr. E. H. Brown Newburgh, N. Y. 

Dr. E. Allen Copenhagen, N. Y. 

Dr. Rogers Sheltonville, N. Y. 

Dr. W. J. W. Purnell Milford, N. Y. 

Dr. E. S. Plnmb Centerville, N. Y. 

Dr. H. B. Ranson Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. John HuUster Wertsborough, N, Y. 

* Temporary residents of the State. 
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JISCULAPIUS, PARACELSUS AND CAGLIOSTRO. 

THBIR RELATIONS TO SCIENCE AND THE HBALINO ABT. 



Bt Albxandbb Wilder. 



Probably no three personages Of history or fable have been less 
understood as to their character, acts or the place to which they 
really belonged among men, than those of whom we propose to 
treat, jEseulapins, Paracelsus and Cagliostro. It is an undertaking 
somewhat perilous to one's reputation for good sense to speak well of 
those whom the world vilify, or to present a view of the persons or 
sentiments different from those which are popularly entertained. 
But, in the lone: run, it is the advantage of every body to regard men 
and facts intelligently and correctly, and we suppose that the light to 
enable this must be obtained by agitating the luminiferons aether. In 
no department of knowledge does this appear so necessary as in the 
traditions, legends and other lore pertaining to the medical art ; per- 
haps in none will more resentment and animosity be exhibited at 
any interference with cherished opinions. 

jEsculapius, the Seepent-God. 

In the Galerie Mythologique is preserved a collection of near 200 
engravings, containing about 800 pictures of ancient monuments, 
such as statues, bas-reliefs, engraved stones, medals, frescoes and 
paintings on vases. Among tliese are numerous pictures of the great 
divinity of Carthage, Egypt and the East, Esmun Asclepius, or 
jEsculapius, the Cabeirian, "Great God" of the Mysteries. These 
afford us a fair idea of his character among the ancients. He was 
especially worshipped at Pergamus, Epidaurus, Cos, Thessalv, and 
also at Carthage and Home, under various names, and with dinerent 
legends of his history. 

One characteristic picture, No. 99, represents him with the divine 
halo around his head, a baton, or staff, in his hand, a mantle covering 
the lower half of the body, with sandals and the serpent at his feet. 
A second, No. 105, represents him capped and robed as before, hold- 
ing the baton, twined by a serpent, standing at the bedside of a sick 
person. A third picture. No. 101, exhibits the god standing upon a 
pedestal, holding the staff, with the serpent upon it, in the -^scula- 
pian or climbing posture, and a Centaur on each side, acting the part 
of the dadouchos or torch-bearer in the Mysteries. The fourth. No. 
106, has jEsculapius for the central figure, with halo, robe, sandals, 
and serpeyt on a pole, as in the first; on one side, Hermes or Mer- 
cury holding the caducous or wand, with double serpents, and pre- 
senting him an orant, or sick person, to be healed ; on the other, the 
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three Graces, in their nsnal claeeic style. The fifth, Ko. 102, depicts 
jfisculapius habited as before, with the Ephesian Diana Multimara- 
mia, wearing the modins like Cybele, the " Great Mother," whom 
she personified, and holding in each hand the hunting spear or clnb ; 
also a representatioA of the Goddess of Victory overhead, crowning 
them both, and an inscription explaining the medallion as denoting 
the alliance of the two cities Pergamas and Ephesus. The sixth, 
No. 104, represents the Emperor Caracalla holding a spear in the left 
hand, and the right extended above an altar, on which stands the 
child Telesphoros. ^sculapins stands on the other side, and is invoked 
to restore the infant to health. The seventh. No. 100, is more per- 
fectly characteristic, ^sculapins, under the form of a serpent, is 
npon the island in the Tiber, at a little distance from his temple. 
The river god sits by upon the water, extending ojie hand toward 
him ; beneath is the inscription "JESCVLAPI VS." The eighth. 
No. 103, pictures -^sculapius with robe, and staff decorated with 
serpent ; Telesphoros near him, and Hygeia standing before him, half 
girdled with a serpent, his tail depending over her right arm, and her 
left hand caressing him. In our classical representations, ^sculapius 
is depicted as an old man, with a caduceus or stafi^, the caducous being 
a delineation of serpents intersecting each other in a " knot of Her- 
cules," and attachea to a wand or baton. 

Most of these are comparatively recent delineations. The old 
^sculapius that was carried from the East to Samothrace as a 
Cabeirian or Mystery-god was generally depicted with a dwarfish 
figure like the Phoenician Pataikoi. The later one was copied from 
the figures of Zeus or Jupiter ; the Serpent of the Eastern rites 
being retained instead of substituting the thunderbolt of the 
Olympian. 

The mythic biographies of ^sculapius more or less vary. In 
Egypt he was Emeph, a personification of the Creator, and in the 
Mystic worship was nearly identical with Thoth, Hermes and 
Cadmus. The Grecian fable, which first made Apollo the oracle-god, 
also the tutelar god, of medicine, as was his Syrian counterpart 
Beelzebnl, was afterward modified by adopting ^sculapius, the 
Mystery-god, as his son. The tale related by Ovid makes him the 
son of Apollo, and the nymph Koronis a daughter or priestess of 
Phlegyas. The god slew her in a fit of jealousy but rescued her 
unborn offspring. The holy infant was placed in the cave or temple 
of Cheiron the Centaur, the son or priest of Kronos or Bel-Saturn, 
Having grown up, he accompanied the other Mystery-gods in the 
famous Argonautic expedition to Colchis — a peculiar way of saying 
that all the gods and mythological stories were identical. It is 
further related that j£sculapins became the father of four daughters, 
Hygeia, jEgle, Panacea and laso, and likewise of two sons, Machaon 
and Podalarius, and finally that he, with the blood of Medusa, restored 
several persons to life, for which he was slain by Zeus with a thunder- 
bolt lest he should arrest death and depopulate the under-world. 
He was afterward, like the other human-born gods, resuscitated and 
worshiped. 
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Upon the eastern shore of theMorean peninsula is the little village 
of Pidhavro. It was once the famous city Epidaiiros, and its rnins 
afford evidence of its antique magnificence. About five miles dis- 
tant is Gerady the site of the ancient Ai<?r<?n or sanctuary of Asklepios. 
This temple was always crowded with invalids, and the priests, being 
also physicians, contrived to keep up its reputation by covering its 
walls with votive tablets describing the cures which had been there 
effected. 

In due time there arose the Asclepiades, the reputed children or 

Eriests and priestesses of the god. They seem at nrst to have been 
ereditary, like the Levites of Judea ; and wherever a new temple of 
i£sculapius was consecrated they would send a colony thither to take 
charge of its affairs. These were the hospitals of olden time, and it 
was regarded as impious, if not a capital offense, for any one to 
minister at them, unless, perhaps, in a menial position, except he 
belonged to the sacerdotal caste. Hence, Galen states that medical 
knowledge was at first hereditary, and that parents imparted it to 
their children as the exclusive property of their family. Aristides 
also remarks that the knowledge of medicine was for a long time 
regarded as belonging solely to the hierarchy of the Asclepiades. 
They asserted that they possessed certain arcane secrets which had 
been delivered to them by the god himself. 

Thus the physicians of the ^sculapian priesthood constituted a 
secret order or sacerdotal caste of the most exclusive character. Not 
only did they exclude others from their association, however gifted 
and meritorious, but made it dangerous for them to tamper with the 
healing art. Presently, however, the rule was somewhat relaxed ; 
the ordinary branches of medical knowledge were imparted to stu- 
dents, neophytes and catechumens, but their profoun dor secrets, their 
occult teachings or aporrhetay were reserved to the oath-bound and 
initiated. Hence we understand the ^^ religious silence " so often 
spoken of, and comprehend the meaning of tne words of the physi- 
cian in Lucien's tragedy : " My sacred and mysterious oath compels 
me to be silent." After the establishment of the Alexandrian school, 
the theurgists are said to have revived this custom, both among their 
physicians and their other initiates. The traditionary form of this oath 
consists in invocation to Apollo-Paian, Asclepios, Hygeia, Panacea 
and all the other gods and goddesses in hell, earth or heaven, that 
they would not desecrate or popularize the arcane secrets of the heal- 
ing art, the mysteries into which they were initiated, but would unfold 
them only to the children of their preceptors or to those who should 
have bound themselves by the like obligation. 

The following is the text of the so-called Hippocratic oath, as 
made, apparently with some variation, from the Latin : 

*' I swear by Apollo-Paian (or the physician) and ^sculapius, and 
Hygieia and ranakea, and all the gods and goddesses that, according 
to my ability and judgment, I will keep this oath and this stipula- 
tion ; to consider him who taught me this art equally dear to me as 
my parents ; to share my property with him and relieve his necessi- 
ties, if required ; to regard nis children as my own brothers, and teach 
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them this art, without fee or emolnment, in case that they desire to 
learn it, both by lessons, discoarses and other modes of instrnction ; 
that I will communicate the knowledge of this art to ray children 
and the children of my preceptors and to disciples bound by this oath 
and stipulation, according to the laws of medicine, but to no other 
persons; that I will follow that course of regimen which, according to 
my ability and judgment, I consider beneficial to the sick, and never 
prescribe what is injurious; that I will never prescribe a deadly 
medicine ^ to any one if asked, nor suggest any such course, and 
that likewise, I will not give a woman a pessary f to produce abor- 
tion ; that my life shall be blameless and holy ; that I will not cut 
persons laboring under stone, but will leave this operation to those 
who perform such operations ; that into whatsoever house I enter, I 
will go for tlie benefit of those who are sick, and will abstain from 
every voluntary act of turpitude and corruption, and, further, from 
the seduction of women and men, children and servants ;j: remove 
far from every voluntary turpitude and corrupt action, as especially 
of works or operations upon the bodies of women, men, children and 
servants, devoted to the rites of Venus. § That whatever, in con- 
nection with my professional practice or otherwise, I may see or hear, 
which ought not to be spoken of or heard, I will not divulge, believ- 
ing that it should be kept secret ; that while I contiune to keep this 
oath unviolated, may it be granted to me to live long and enjoy pros- 
perity in this art, and the ravor of men at all times ; but if I should 
violate this obligation, may the reverse be my lot." 

It is generally believed among scholars that this oath was a forgery 
of a later period. Mercurialis considered it spurious. " It is scarcely 
to be credited," says John Sedman Coxe, '' that Hippocrates was the 
author of this oath ; many besides Mercurialis have ascribed it to 
other persons. A strong presumption of its not being his may be 
derived from the oath itself, in which every means of inducing 
abortion is sedulously prohibited, and yet in the treatise ' De Natura 
Pueriy we find a female about to abort under the author's exclusive 
direction and prescription. Now, if Hippocrates was the author of 
this last-named treatise, and was the pious character which his 
writings pretty generally indicate, it is inconceivable that he should 
thus have perjured himself. If not his, it has never been shown satis- 
factorily, whether it is anterior or posterior to his time, though 
probably pjosterior." In this surmise we fully concur. . The so-called 
Hippocratic oath has the ear-marks of a later period. 

The Epidaiirians having colonized Cos, a temple of ^sculapius 
was erected there, which was, like all others, a lodge or crypt of 
initiated priests. Hippocrates, who was cotemporary with Socrates 

* Greek, ^apfxaxw^ pharmakon ; Latin, rriedicamentum, lethcUe, 

t Greek, Hetrtrov i^doptov, pesson phthorion ; Latin, pessum avbdititium 
ad/oettim corrumpendum. 

t ''Ab omni scelere voluntario et comiptUatum alia, turn operum venereorum in 
corporibus mulienim ac virorum, Uberonim ac servorum procul remotus." 

§ it may be a pledge to abstain from lewdness and pederasty, or from professional 
operations upon persons diseased by those practices; Foegius favors the latter inter- 
pretation. 
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and Plato, belonged to the sacerdotal family in this island ; one tradi- 
tion making him a lineal descendant of Hercules and another of 
JEsculapius. But the two reputed ancestries were only one. In 
Asia Minor many of these priests were emasculates and probably 
catamites, but in Greece this does not appear to have been the case. 

The worship of this deity was also made a part of the Eleusinian 
rites. The sacred legend states that ^sculapius was initiated at 
Eleusis on the eighth day ; the conclusion of the regular initiations 
making it necessary to institute a second or supplementary rite for 
him. In allusion to this the eighth day was denominated Epidaurian, 
and those coming too late were admitted to the Minor Rites. 
Socrates alluded to this special initiation, when, as he was dying he 
commanded Crito: "We owe the cock to ^sculapins ; I pray you 
pay this debt for me." He implied that death and initiation were 
alike, as indeed they were always considered. 

The identity of the ^sculapian worship with the serpen t-cultus, 
ought not to be a matter of surprise. About every ancient reh'gion 
appears to have included in some form tlie veneration of this reptile ; 
Greece, Italy, Nortli Africa and Asia were hot-beds of this peculiar 
growth of idolatry." The myth of St. Patrick banishing snakes 
from Ireland related to the supplanting of serpent-worship. 

Livy and others inform us that in the year 293, B. C, a pestilence 
prevailing at Rome, the oracle at Delphi commanded the Romans to 
convey the god ^Esculapius to their city. Quintus Ogulnius and 
ten others were accordingly dispatched to Epidaurus. While they 
were rendering homage to his statue, a serpent, " venerable, not hor- 
rible," the symbol of the deity, repaired to the Roman galley, and 
coiled himself up in the berth of Ogulnius. On the return of the 
embassy, the entire population of Rome repaired to the banks of the 
Tiber to greet the advent of the god. The serpent, however, leaped 
from the vessel and landed upon an island in the river, where he 
remained. The Romans erected a temple to him, in the form of a 
nave or ship, and the pestilence ceased. 

Pausanias also records the tradition of Nikagora, the wife of Eche- 
timus, who conveyed the god -^sculapius to Sicyon, in Megara, in 
the form of a serpent. Tliese Epidaurian divinities were often of 
great size, some of them measuring thirty cubits in length. 

A favorite method of representing ^sculapius was by a log sur- 
rounded by the fire of Mother-night, the twenty-fourth of December, 
or a stump with a serpent turning round it, and a yoimg tree, gene- 
rally a palm, springing from the root. In this delineation is signi- 
fied the restoration of life from real or apparent death ; as at the 
solstice the days grow longer, the sun of the new year begins to live. 

We find the Phoenician ^sculapins, or Esviun^ associated with the 
Kabeirian rites of Asia or Samothrace, as the mysterious Eighth. He 
is the sun-god, identical with Atys and Adonis ; and his priests, there- 
fore, to commemorate his peculiar feebleness as the lord of winter, 
dressed in gowns and did like women, and deprived themselves of 
manhood. Hercules spinning at the side of Omphal^ in Lydia, and 
the dismembered Atys, were the deities thus commemorated. They 
were identical with ^sculapius, despite the ^^^®^f^j^^^^(^^(joi^^^ 
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Of snch a character, the Eev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise, of Cincinnati, 
informs ns, was the Nehtiah-tan or coiled serpent said to have been 
fabricated by Moses. " Having come into the interior of the desert," 
says the learned rabbi, " the people were ejjposed to the attacks of 
Jmming serpents [seraphim^ as the original text reads], the bite of 
which caused great pain, and not a few of the sufferers died, which 
again produced an immense excitement in the camp. Moses was 
ordered to resort to the means of the Phoenician -^sculapius, whose 
symbol, the brass serpent [seraph nahasK\, was erected in the camp, 
which produced the desired effect." The veneration of this symbol 
appears to have continued among the Israelites till the period of the 
revolt and revolution of Hezekian. 

At Pergamns, the birthplace of Galen, was also a celebrated 
sanctuary of this deity, which was frequented almost constantly by 
invalids and other suppliants. The Serpent, which is said to have 
been Epidaurian, was as usual the symbol of the god. Yet we Ques- 
tion this, despite the testimony of Pansanias. Asia Minor, long 
before the Trojan war, had been tributary to Assyria, and there were 
temples of Semiramis, the Assyrian Yen us, at Thyatira and other 
dities. The military ensign of that empire was a red or fiery dragon 
— a serpent on a pole, the same as the symbol of the Phoenician 
^scnlapius. After the conquest of Assyria and Babylonia, Barker 
informs us that " the Chaldeans fled to Asia Minor aCnd fixed their 
Central College at Pergamus." This city thus became " Satan's 
Seat," the metropolis of the Chaldean religion. A vast library of 
more than 200,000 scrolls of parchment was established, which Mark 
Antony afterward presented to Cleopatra for the collection at 
Alexandria. Not only was the ^sculapian Serpent-god venerated 
at Pergamns, but also in the other cities of Asia Minor, including 
those made memorable by the " Seven Chnrches." The same worship 
existed in Carthage long after the Christian era, and it is our opinion 
was introduced from Asia or Phoenicia into Epidanrus and thence 
disseminated over Greece and Italy. 

The identity of jEsculapius with the Sun-god, as Hades or Pluto, 
Serapis and Hermes, or Kadmus, requires no further demonstration. 
His worship relates essentially to the Mysteries or secret rites. All 
his temples were sanctuaries which only those might approach who 
had undergone a mystic purification. All his votaries were sworn 
by an oath of secrecy. Out of these facts, doubtless, comes his later 
representations as the Healing God. Not inappropriate is the desig- 
nation, *' the Son of righteousness, with healing in his wings," for 
that was his description in the old mythologies. In later times he 
was known principally in this character, as Bacchus is likewise now 
regarded as the god of wine and revelling. But in earlier days the 
views taken were different. Yet the change was not without reason. 
The prince of life is the giver of health ; the agathodoemon and the 
" cup of blessing," wreathed by serpents, were alike symbols of both. 

The fact has been remarked that there was a common knowledge, 
which the ^sculapian initiates were free to disseminate, as Hippo- 
crates did, and an esoteric wisdom which must not be communicated. 
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The latter was, doubtless, mao^ical ; for those possessing it, like 
Orpheus, Oheiron, Medeia, Melampus, were called magiane. 
Pythagoras learned magic in Egypt and Plato in Sidon. Music 
was especially one of the secret arts. Orpheus and Musteus employed 
incantations and mystic remedies with which they wrought miracles. 
Apollo was alike musician and the god of healing. Melampus, who 
instituted the phallephoria in Greece was a mantic and a physician ; 
he used secret remedies and employed baths, music and iron. In the 
temple of j£scnlapius at Pergamus was '^ a miraculous spring 
having healing properties ;" there was a thermal spring at Athens, 
and indeed at various other places, where the Asclepiaaes had their 
consecrated enclosures. If there were not. springs, care was taken to 
place the temples near the sea as at Epidaurus, or beside a river, or 
else on a hill. Among the practices of those who sought the aid of 
the god were the following : Fasting and abstinence from wine for 
three or more days so as to preserve the aura or atmosphere of the 
soul from defilement. Great care was taken to inspire awe and 
veneration. Prayers and hymns were chanted by the priests, the 
patients reciting after them. Sacrifices were also made. Bathing 
was always required and the constant use of water as a beverage. 
Bubbing, manipulations and anointing, generally accompanied the 
baths, all which were perfumed witn great care and by special 
persons. 

The agency which we denominate " animal magnetism " was freely 
employed on these occasions. The designation was inoubatio or 
temple-sleep. The patients who were thus treated were first prepared 
by specific instructions, fumigation with incense, and were touched, 
stroked, and rubbed with the hands. Tliis divine sleep is represented 
by Pausanias as taking place mostly at night in the various chambers 
of the sleeping-house; all lights were extinguished in order that a 
solemn silence and sacred darkness might lighten the visions of the 
dreamers. The ideas learned in the dreams were regarded as oracu- 
lar. Remedies, generally of the simplest character, were prescribed ; 
also bathing, regimen, and religious rites ; predictions were made as 
to the recovery or incurability of patients, as well as of other events. 
Only selected priests were admitted to the sleeping-house, and the 
dreams and oracular utterances were expounded by special inter- 
preters. 

These dreams, as lamblichus inculcates, '^ take place either when 
sleep is leaving us and we are beginning to awake, and we hear a 
voice which concisely tells us what will take place ; or voices are 
heard by us, between sleeping and waking, or when we are perfectly 
awake." The eyes become closed thougli they were before open. 
The other senses, however, are in a watchful state. "No one of 
them is similar to human dreams. Wakefulness, a holding fast of 
the eyes, a peculiar oppression of the head, a condition between 
sleeping and waking, an instantanepus or perfect vigilance, are all of 
them divine indications." 

*' When we are asleep, we are perfectly liberated, as it were, from 
surrounding bonds; « « « ^\^q gQH^ receives a knowledge which 
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apprehends what has been and will be; it likewise surveys the whole 
of time and the deeds which, are accomplished in time, and is allotted 
the function of attending to them and correcting them in a proper 
moment. It also heals bodies that are diseased, and also properly 
disposes such things as exist among men in a disorderly manner. 
Thus in the temple of ^sculapius, diseases are healed through divine 
dreams ; and through the order of nightly manifestations, the Medical 
Art is acquired ft'om the sacred dreams." 

** Many, through divine inspiration, are not burned when fire is 
introduced to them ; the inspiring influence preventing the fire from 
touching them. Many, also, though burned, do not apprehend that 
they are so, because they do not then live an animal life. Some, 
indeed, though transfixed with spits, do not perceive it ; and others 
that are struck on the shoulders with axes, and others that have their 
arms lacerated with knives, are by no means conscious what is done 
to them. They are not conscious of the state which they are in, and 
do not live either a human or animal life according to sense or 
impulse; but exchange this for a diviner life by which they are 
inspired and perfectly possessed." 

The Egyptian priests were especially noted for the practice of 
magnetism. Invalids were carried to the temple to be cured; and 
Solon, speaking of what he had observed, remarks, that " touching 
with the hands will immediately give health." ^scnlapius puts 
these words in the mouth of Prometheus : 

" On the land's extreme verge a city stands 
Ganobus, proudlv elevate, nigh where the Nile 
Rolls to the sea his rich stream: there shall Jove 
Heal thy distraction, and with gentle hand 
Soothe thee to peace.'' 

Indeed, the principal Grecian deities were regarded as physicians, 
and probably, we should add, healers by the touch and mesmeric 
manipulation. Apollo has been already named. Zeus and Hercules 
both were health-giving gods. Aristides, cotemporary with Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, the philosopher, relates numerous cures performed 
on himself under the direction of jEsculapius, the directions being 
given in dreams. Emetics, cold baths, violent exercise and diet were 
the remedies. Otiiers were favored with similar dreams and treat- 
ments. They appear to have slept in the temple, where the priests 
magnetized them before or during sleep. Particular rooms were 
indicated, which seem to have been magnetized. Those readily influ- 
enced had disorder of the stomach and liver. The patients were 
associated so that they could affect each other. Clearchus relates an 
experiment tried in the presence of Aristotle, in which a " soul- 
attracting wand " was used, producing a cataleptic trance and clair- 
voyance. Similar treatment was employed in Egypt, in the temples 
of Isis, Osiris and Serapis. 

Like acts are related of Hebrew prophets. Elisha sent his servant, 
forbidding him to salute any one, to lay his staff upon the face of a 
sun-struck child, which not recovering the patient, he went and 
stretched himself upon the body, and it resuscitated. 
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The glamour that once attended these things has been well nish 
dissipated by the '4ight of modern science." Bat abont that we do 
not propose to argue. We have little taste for cavils. It is our oflSce 
to record. Enough, however, has been adduced to show the character 
of the ^sculapian art, its methods and ulterior principles. 

Pabaoelsus. 

The great theosophist of the sixteenth century, like others of simi" 
lar characteristics, nas been described either in glowing or disparag- 
ing language, according to the prepossessions of the writers. It is 
common to traduce his reputation, to ridicule his petensions, and to 
denounce him for his innovations in medical practice. We confess 
that we have an innate repugnance to charlatanry in speech or man- 
ners, and we execrate without allowance the employment of quick- 
silver in any form by a physician. Nevertheless, we insist witn the 
great Athenian, that however much we be disposed to strike, candor 
and love of truth dictate that we also hear. 

Philippus Theophrastus Paracelsus was born in the year 1494, in 
a little village in Switzerland, called by himself Hohenheym, about 
two miles from Zurich. His father was a natural son of a Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order of Knights, and was himself a physi- 
cian of great learning, skill and eminence. He owned a large and 
most excellent library, and it was his care that his son should become 
the master of every department of medical learning. After a care- 
ful course of instruction at home, he became the student of Trithe- 
mius, the abbot of Spanheim, where he was taught classical and other 
literature ; after which he pursued the study of medicine, surgery and 
chemistry, under the charge of Sigismund Fugger, of the city of 
Basle, in Switzerland. At the age of twenty he made the tour of 
Europe, principally on foot. He visited the most noted mines of 
Hungary and Germany, displaying an uncommon assiduity and per- 
severance. He took great pains to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
miners and workmen, that he might learn whatever was to be known 
relative to metals and their properties ; encountering manifold dan- 
gers from earthquakes, falls of stones, floods of water, the exhalations 
of the mines, damps, heat, hunger and thirst. He also visited 
Bohemia, Prussia, Sweden, Litliunia, Poland, Transylvania, convers- 
ing indifferently with physicians and old women, in order to extract 
from them what they knew. He was an expert chemist and metal- 
lurgist, and therefore competent to increase his knowledge by observ- 
ation, exploration of mines, and consorting with learned men. His 
manners were plain and affable; he carried his knapsack on his 
shoulders, and nesitated not to drink his beer on the bench, with 
peasants at the ends. ^^I have pursued knowledge, even at the risk 
of my life," he writes, ^^ and I have not been ashamed to learn even of 
pedlars, newsmongers and barbers." 

This same inclination carried him into the Bussian dominions, and 
passing the territory of the czar of Muscovy into Tartary, he was made 
a prisoner and carried into the presence of the great khan. He was 
treated kindly and allowed every opportunity to gratify his scholarly 
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inqnieitiveness. He was next sent in the character of a companion 
to the son of that prince, with an embassy, to Constantinople, about 
the year 1622. Here he became, as his biographer and student. Van 
Helmont, informs us, the disciple of an 'Arabian physician and thau- 
maturgist, of whom he learned the occult mystery of the azoth or 
philosopher's stone. 

Returning to Germany he became a surgeon in the army of the 
emperor, wliere his skill was generally acknowledged. He was 
successfully employed by eminent persons in desperate cases, and 
was consulted, professionally, by the great scholar Erasmus. In 
1526 he was chosen professor of philosophy and surgery at the Uni- 
Tersity of Basle. He now assumed the title oi utnusque medidnm 
doctor or teacher of both branches of medical science, surgery and 
internal medicine. While he was professor, he delivered several 
courses of lectures, which he afterward printed in a volume, entitled 
De Tartaro^ de Gradihus et de Compositionibvs^ with a commentary. 

His doctrines and practice, as well as his mode of teaching, were 
innovations. He had begun his career, as he declares, full of zeal for 
the learning of the schools, but he speedily became disgusted with 
the shallow pretension that everywhere existed, and the want of suc- 
cess that so generally characterized the practice of medicine. Bleed- 
ing, cathartics and emetics appear to have constituted the whole. '^ I 
saw," said he, "that nothing resulted from tlieir practice but killing, 
death, murdering, laming and distorting ; that the great majority of 
complaints had been enumerated by them as incurable. They scarcely 
administered any thing but syrups, laxatives, purgatives and oat-meal 
gruel, pumpions or citrons, jalap and other sucli messes with continual 
enemas. I determined accordingly to abandon such a miserable art, 
and to seek truth by some other way. I set about to learn the art no 
otherwise than in the great book of nature, written witli the finger of 
&od. This I now studied. No longer did I pour over the books of 
the physicians ; every pretender among whom has his own hobby. I 
am now vilified and denounced for not having entered in at the right 
door. But which is the right one — Galen, Avicenna, Mesne, Khasis 
or honest nature? I believe, the last. Through this door I entered. 
The luminary of nature and no apothecary's lamp lighted me on my 
way." 

His next innovation was to deliver his lectures in the German 
language instead of the scholastic Latin. For this he was denounced 
by the physicians of the day as guilty of impiety to the medical pro- 
fession. He had violated the Hippocratic oath, which obligated a 
religious secrecy and prohibited the desecration of medical mysteries 
by the disclosing of them to laymen and the uninitiated public. He 
was also attacked for having traveled over Europe like an itinerant 
tradesman^ instead of riding in a carriage like a regular physician. 
His simple mode of living was held up to contempt. They also 
accused nim of keeping low company, and of drunken habits. 

He replied to their ribaldry in set terms of like character. Their 
velvet suits, their solemn and inscrutable manner when they visited 
their patients, and their aJSectatiou of superior knowledge, were 
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ridiculed by him withont sparing. They dared not, he said, go out 
of doors, except on the back of an animal or pressing the cushions of 
a coach. They had made it so easy to enter the profession, that it 
had everywhere become the tempting resource of ignorance and 
knavery. With a smattering of Greek such doctors might be finished 
and famous. A dead language was used to exercise deadly maladies. 
Diseases were encountered by definitions. Fact and experiment were 
entirely overlooked, in disputes as to the meaning of G-alen, Hippo- 
crates and Avicenna. 

His chief traducer was Oporinus. This individual spent some time 
with him in order to learn his science ; but not succeeding in obtain- 
ing his confidence, he put in circulation the false charges of drunken- 
ness and of desecrating the art of medicine. This last imputation 
was based upon his custom of writing his recipes and prescriptiona 
in the language of the common people instead of barbarous mcdisBval 
Latin. "The apothecaries are my enemies," said he, " because I will 
not empty their boxes. My recipes are siniple and do not consist of 
forty to sixty ingredients, like those of the Galenic doctors ; but it is 
my vocation to heal the sick and not to enrich apothecaries." 

Finally bis enemies were able to drive him away from Basle. He 
became a sojourner in different towns of Germany, gaining admirers 
and disciples everywhere. At last, at the age of forty-eignt, he fell 
a victim to ruffians who had been employed for the purpose by 
several '' regular physicians," and the calumny was set afloat that it 
had been the result of a drunken fit. 

The malignant Oporinus, who had endeavored for three years to 
learn the secrets of his master, now sought to discredit the works pub- 
lished under his name, of which three folio volumes appeared after 
his death. Their style and character were beyond his criticism, and 
he wrote a letter pretending to wonder that discourse and worda 
which might even oecome the wisest, should come from a drunken 
man. But such men had not the ken to comprehend the real savant. 
He was as mysterious to them as the earthquake or volcanic eruption 
to an Australian savage. We must read Paracelsus, not from the 
babblings of a superficial fool, maligning what he could not learn ; 
and instead, judge him from his own works and the testimony of men 
who were his disciples indeed. We have of these. Van Helmont and 
Hemmann ; and perhaps Renclilin, Cornelius Agrippa, Eobert Fludd, 
Father Eircher and Jacob Boehmen, Isaac Newton himself, Oswald, 
Sperber, Gassner, and even Emanuel Swedenborg drank from the 
same fountain. 

We leave it to Rosicrucians and other naturalists and alchemists to 
determine whether he really achieved the art of transmuting metals. 
Even his traducer Oporinus says that he knew him several times to 
be short of money at night, even to abjectness, and in the morning to 
have gold enough to supply his wants. Whether a knowledge of the 
atomism of the Universe, attraction and repulsion, enables its 
possessor to disarrange and rearrange the molecules of one metallic 
substance so as to make them another, does not look so absurd to the 
close thinker as the idea may sound in the month of the ribaldrous 
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fool. John Eudolph Glauber was once summoned on such an errand 
by the States of Holland and produced gold from sand ; but so much 
lead, fire and labor were required that the art would not pay cost. 
Other chemists have asserted that it might be performed to advantage 
by a very simple process requiring but Tittle time; all that is wanted 
being silver-sand and litharge. Either the transmutation is possible, 
or gold is more generally diffused in other matter than has been 
supposed. 

What Paracelsus did teach was magnetism. That term, in its 
modern sense, originated with him. " Besides, this power of attract- 
ing iron, obvious and visible to every man," he declared, " the 
magnet possesses an occult power. In sickness you must place the 
magnet at the focal point from which the sickness proceeds. The 
magnet has two poles, an attracting and a repelling one. It is not a 
matter of indifierence to which of these poles a man applies. For 
instance, in epilepsy, when the attack effects more particularly the 
head, it is proper to place four magnets on the lower part of the 
body, with the attracting pole turned upward, and on the head only 
one, with the reflecting pole downward, and then you bring other 
means to their aid." Sy this means he asserted that he had cured 
deflnxions of the eyes, ears, nose and other organs, as well as fistulas, 
cancers and other ailments. " Indeed," he says, " the magnet draws 
together ruptures and cures them ; it draws away jaundice and 
dropsy, as I nave often experienced in my practice." " Again," he 
says, ^^ I find such secrets hidden in the magnet that without it I 
could, in many cases, have effected nothing." 

This magnetic force he seems to have regarded as an aura or ether, 
emanating from the stars and universally diffused. Man is taken oat 
of the four elements, he said, and is nourished by them ; but not 
merely palpably so through the stomach but also imperceptibly 
through the magnetic power which resides in all nature and by 
which every individual member draws its specific nourishment to 
itself. The sun and the stars attract from us to themselves, and we 
from them again to us. These secret influences have 'their positive 
ofiice in the maintenance of the body. Upon this theory he bases 
the sympathetic cure of disease. In the magnet all physical power 
resides, and a little dose draws every thing homogeneous in the whole 
body to itself. One can, in this way, free himself from diseases 
which are the most difficult of cure, as gout, rheumatism, etc. 

** We must know," he says, *^ that man has something magnetic in 
him without which he cannot exist. But the magnetism is there on 
account of man and not man on account of the magnetism. This 
magnetic principle contains the magnetism of man and comes from 
the stars and no where else." " A similar attractive power is born 
with men which is analogous to the magnetic force. Through this 
power man draws chaos to himself from without, and therefore 
follows the infection of the air by men." Therefore, he argues " you 
must understand that the magnet is that spirit of life in man which 
the infected man seeks, as both unite themselves with chaos from 
without. Thus the healthy are infected by the unhealthy through 
magnetic attraction." 
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Yan Helmont, the disciple of Faf'acelsas, explains this somewhat 
more lucidly: " Magnetism is an unknown property, of a heavenly 
nature, very much resembling the influence of the stars, and not at 
all restrained by any boundaries of space. He, therefore, wlio avails 
himself of magnetic means undertakes a God-pleasing business, which 
has, in both worlds, by one order, and in equal degree, the same 
conductor. * * * That which Paracelsus has done is, therefore, 
far from being evil ; for he has placed aloft magnetism, which was 
unknown to the ancients as an actuality indispensable to the inquiry 
into things, and a fundamental study of nature. He has placed it 
aloft as the most enlightening and fruitful of all sciences, when it 
had, in all schools, been laid aside as utterly barren. He is, there- 
fore, to be considered the monarch who has dragged forth all the 
secrets of his predecessors, and we must value him highly, if we will 
not, as ignorant judges, join with haters of all good deeds in slander- 
ing him." 

Paracelsus was a careful student of the Holy Scriptures, and based 
his doctrines upon them. He castigated the regular physicians of the 
schools, in that they held that their science did not require the evi- 
dence of the Bible, adding that if any of the prophets were yet 
living, " I do not doubt that you would make an example of them in 
your miserable slaughter-house, and would annihilate them there, and, 
if it was possible, the Creator of all things likewise." 

His theories are very recondite and even arcane. We apprehend 
that few, not even Ennemoser, quite perceived their meaning. 
He cannot be understood by a careless or superficial reader. Beyond 
a doubt he was a mystic, of the Hermetic or alchemical order ; but 
how many have an intelligent conception of what an alchemist wasi 
Yet they were the protestants of pre-protestant Europe, and their 
jargon, as it was called, abounded with lessons surpassing in wisdomi 
other writings of the times, for which tlie tender mercy of the 
religionists of those days kept in reserve their dungeons, their tor- 
ture-chambers, the murderous wheel and the stake. The Keforma- 
tion never proposed to reform this. Servetus and Bruno fared alike. 

Medicine, according to Paracelsus, had four pillars : Physiology, 
astronomy, alchemy and theology. By the first of these he indicated 
the science of material substances and their relations to man. 
Astronomy related to the sethereal influences exerted on the human 
body by the stars — magnetism and electricity. Alchemy was chem- 
istry applied to medicine. Theology, as taught by him, was a pure 
mysticism or doctrine of interior life, as these phrases show : '' The 
genuine professor of the healing art is taught of Grod, and works 
relying upon God and at one with him." " Three spirits live in and 
actuate man ; three worlds cast their beams upon him ; but all three 
only as the image and echo of one and the same all-constructing and 
uniting principle of production. The first is the spirit of the physi- 
cal elements; the second is the spirit of the stars; the third is the 
spirit of God." 

The spirit of the elements rules the lower propensities of man. 
The body comes from the elements, the spirit from the stars. All 
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that the brain produces takes its inspiration from the stars. '^ Man 
eats and drinks of the elements for the sastenance of his blood and 
flesh ; from the stars are the intellect and thoughts sustained in his 
spirit." ^' God has ordained that man has a magnet in himself, one, 
namely, of the elements ; therefore he attracts them again to him- 
self; one of the stars, out of which he again draws to himself the 
microcosmic sentient faculty of the stars." 

In dreams a man is like the plants which have, also, the element- 
ary and vital body, but possess not the spirit. In sleep the astral 
body is in freer motion; then it soars to its parents — it holds con- 
verse with the stars. After death, also, it returns to the stars and the 
earthy body descends into the bosom of the earth. Dreams, fore- 
bodings, prescience, prognostications and presentiments are the ^fts 
of the sidereal, and are not imparted to the elementary body. "The 
stars give nothing to the avaricious and the self-conceited, for selfish- 
ness and conceit expel the operation of the firmament and resist the 
stars." ... 

How then about the introduction of mercury into medicine ? It is 
from his enemies and not from his friends, that we have the informa- 
tion. What a man's enemy says of him should always be taken with 
great allowance. When Paracelsus lived physicians based their prac- 
tice upon the four human temperaments, bleeding, cathartics, emetics 
and enemas. A new pest was going "steadily , like cholera or Black 
Death, from country to country over the Christian world ; from 
Naples it journeyed as a souvenir to France; thence it went to 
Germany, onward to Poland and Scandinavia, and from Poland to 
Kussia. Modem science has coined the word gynecology to express 
disorders pecaliar to females ; it ought to have framed the word 
" syphilology," to denote disorders peculiar to and disseminated by 
men. All the surgical treatment of that century, lancets and. cathar- 
tics and the other trash of the materia medica were useless. King 
Francis I. went to his grave ; Bourbons and other royal and noble 
houses, without number, reaped a noble harvest and transmitted to 
the present generation a rich legacy of scrofula. Lest some of us 
should outgrow the pest, state medicine interposes with its penal 
laws and requires its universal diffusion by compulsory vaccination. 

Jacques Carpus, a surgeon of Boulogne, traveling through Spain 
and Italy, the first disseminators of syphilis to the Christian world, 
either learned or originated the treatment of the pest by mercurial 
salivation. So great was his popularity that in one year he cleared 
6,000 pistoles, and there was no end to his wealth. His patients 
were compelled to give him whatever sums he asked. The biog- 
rapher of Paracelsus thinks, that he, about this time, had likewise 
learned the properties of mercury, and most likely from Carpus, who 
undertook the same cures, but in a very different manner; but 
whereas Carpus depended upon salivation, f'aracelsus employed pills, 
by which he cured the itch, leprosy, ulcers, Naples disease (syphilis), 
and even gout, all of which diseases were before incurable. 

It is certain that he did virtually introduce the use of opium ; 
and his biographer, Oporinus, states that he made up little pills of it, 
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which he called his laudanum or praiseworthy mediciDe. These he 
always carried with him and prescribed in dysenteries, pains of all 
kinds, anxieties, debility and wakefalness. 

It was generally said that he possessed a panacea or universal medi- 
cine. Nevertheless, we presume that this was but magnetism, con- 
cerning which he wrote so much. 

He was, however, what was denominated an alchemist and some- 
limes a magician. In the peculiar diction of the alchemists, it is 
affirmed there existed three principles in matter, namely, salt, the coher- 
ing; quicksilver, the fluid, and sidphur^ th'e fiery. But this was 
not a physical, but rather a metaphysical theory — alchemy rather 
than chemistry. We can give no better explanation of this, 
than that of the late Gen. Ethan A. Hitchcock, U. S. A., whose 
friendship we were so favored as to possess. He was a grandson, as 
well as namesake, of the old hero of Ticonderoga, who, we were told, 
in our childhood, wrote a Bible of his own. 

Gen. Hitchcock explained that the subject of Alchemy was man, 
and the object the perfection of man, which perfection was regarded 
as consisting in a certain unity with the divine nature. The 
"philosopher's stone" was a symbolical expression; the alchemists 
reported to be in pursuit of gold were pliilosophers, sages and 
earnestly-devoted men in quest of celestial wisdom. 

'* In philosopher's books, therefore, who wishes may see, 
Our stone is called the less-world, one and three." 

The general, therefore, in his little treatise, Alchemy and ike 
Alchemists, illustrates by numerous quotations from various authors, 
his position that ^' Man is the central object of ail alchemical books, 
yet not man as he is an individual, but as he is a nature." The 
symbolical words, " salt, sulphur and mercury," relate, therefore, to 
man. '' The alchemists often spoke of conscience q^ in a ' crude ' 
state — as common mercury." But this is not the true philosophical 
mercury, or argent vive — quick or living silver, which is the sense 
of right action under the consciotcsness of the presence of Ood, 
Thus we see that we must apply to alchemical literature the rule 
given by Sallust, the Platonic philosopher : " That which in a literal 
sense is manifestly absurd and impossible, must be understood in some 
oher sense." 

The apparent extravagances of Paracelsus m.ust doubtless be 
interpreted on this principle ; and if so, it is not improbable, per- 
haps, that he employed the term " mercury," " salt " and " sulphur " 
as an alchemist, and not strictly, if at all, as a physician. In a 
matter so heinous, if there is only a loop-hole for a doubt, we would 
gladly give him all the benefit of that doubt. 

He also wrote a treatise on the Existence of Fools, in which occurs 
the following; enigmatical sentence : '^ Wisdom is also in fools, and 
breaks forth like light through a horn, dim and murky, or like a 
light through a fog." In this expression he evidently means by 
^' fools," mankind in their undisciplined, unregenerate condition. 

As to the allegations of charlatanry, bragging, etc., they are 
doubtless plausible. It was the fashion to employ superlatives in 
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speech, as in many ill-taught persone' minds simple words are almost 
meaningless. It is said by Oporinns that in one of his lectures he 
set a brasier in the middle of the room, into which he cast sulphur and 
nitre, and then placing upon them the books of Galen and Avicenna 
as '' common mercury," he sot the pile on fire. By this he doubtless 
nieant to set forth in alchemical symbolism that the practice of 
medicine as it was would now undergo purification, and so become 
the true argent vive^ or living metal. " Know," says he, " O ye 
physicians, my cap has more learning in it than all your heads; my 
head has more experience than your whole academies; Greeks, 
Latins, French, Germans, Italians, 1 will be your king." 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that to our modern times, Para- 
celsus is a ''Great Unknown." As little is comprehended of his 
character as of his Green Lion, his Quintessence of the Sun and the 
grapes of Diana, or " the wine of which being purified, is the most 
secret secret of all the mDre secret chemistry," and was declared by 
him to be '* the peculiar refreshment of the adopted sons, but the 
heart-breaking and stumbling-block of the scornful and ignorant." 
Not being emulous of deserving a place in this latter class, we refrain 
from criticism, and remark simply that this peculiar diction is not 
more obscure than that of ancient sages, and that the reasons which 
perhaps justified its employment in former periods, have probably, 
and we hope forever, ceased to exist. 

Oagliostko. 

Great uncertainty exists in regard to the birth and birthplace of 
the famoua Count Gagliostro. Having fallen under the ban of 
ecclesiastical authority, and been hunted like a wild beast from town 
to town, into prison and to death, with every artifice of cunning 
malignity, to place a lasting stigma upon his acts and reputation, it 
requires extraordinary intelligence, ana more of candor than usually 
falls to the lot of men, to do justice to his memory. He is on record 
as an intriguer and a charlatan, and died, nobody knows how, in a 
Roman dungeon, having been condemned in full Council of the 
Inquisition, " for many crimes, and as deserving of the severest pun- 
ishments awarded to heretics, teachers of error, arch-heretics, masters 
and adherents of superstitious magic, and out of special grace com- 
mitted to perpetual imprisonment instead of suffering death." 

So much endeavor to blacken his name and to exliibit him as 
guilty of crimes that do not now constitute crime in any civilized 
community givesgood reason to suspect that the real offense was not 
made public. We know that the Waldenses were outlawed as 
sorcerers and heretics, and were massacred under every circumstance 
of atrocious cruelty in the North ot Italy, till glorious old Oliver 
Cromwell gave notice to the recreant Savoyard prince that these 
things must stop. History also relates that the Paulicians of Bulgaria 
and their co-religionists the Albigenses were also the victims of a 
Crusade, under like charges of impiety, heresy, sorcery and 
unnameable crime. Further back the Marcionites, Basilideans, 
Gnostics and Manicheans were so persecuted for trumped-up accusar 
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tions of heresy, etc., and commerce with the powers of darknesB, 
that when Syria and Asia Minor were overrun by the Moslems, the 
worn-ont people welcomed the invaders with eagerness as their 
deliverers from the savage cruelty and rapacity of a Court and 
Church more to be dreaded than the lion of the desert and the tiger 
of the jungle. With such records as these in Modern history, the 
indictment and the public denunciations of the Secret Tribunal 
against Joseph Cagliostro incite in us somewhat of favorable regard 
toward the man. We know of nobody having the authority to 
prepare opinions for us. If the victim of the Holy OflSce was in any 
proper sense a scholar and a benefactor to men, he deserves for it the 
fullest credit. We submit to no enforced ignorance. Besides, the 
little which we really know of the famous aavomi or adventurer, 
whichever he may be called, is full of incident and more entertaining 
than a romance. 

" There is every reason," says Sotheran, " to believe he was bom 
in 1748, and was the offspring of Emanuel de Rohan, sixty-eighth 
Grand Master of Malta, by a lady of Turkish extraction, who was 
captured by a Maltese galley." In this incident, as well as in other 
particulars, his history seems to have a curious analogy to that of 
Paracelsus, although not so closely similar as to militate against the 
credibility of either. Ennemoser, however, varies somewhat, follow- 
ing, the documents produced against him at his trial. "Joseph 
Balsamo, called Count Cagliostro, born in 1743, at Palermo, is 
generally classed among the magicians." We know not whether 
^aUamo is or is not an Italian surname ; any one conversant with the 
literature of Gnosticism will recognize it as the designation of one 
of the potencies in the Gnostic Pantheon, and therefore hardly likely 
to be applied to a man. The early years of Cagliostro are said to 
have been spent at Medina, in Arabia. His master was a learned 
Greek, named Althotas, who is described as proficient in all Oriental 
lore and science, and particularly in theurgical magic, or magnetism, 
medicine and chemistry. 

It is as well to understand now as ever that the word magic prop- 
erly defined signifies only the system of doctrine held by the Magians, 
the learned caste of ancient Assyria, from which, however, it must 
be confessed that John Milton, Dant6 and others before them derived 
their intricate system of supernal powers and maleficent potencies. 
The later Persians or Parsees were magians or magicians, and the 

* Sotheran states that Althotas was the original of Mejnour in Bulwer-Lytton*B 
celebrated romance — Zanani. There is an apparent similarity of meaning to all 
these names. Mejnour is apparently the Arabic form of Mag, and nour or light, of 
which Althotas or Al-Thoth, the Egyptian god of wisdom may be the equivalent. 
In like manner Balsamus is a Greek form adopted by the Basilidian Gnostics of 
Baal-samen, the lord of the skies, a Phoenician designation of the sun, and the same 
as Zeus or Jupiter. Zanoni is doubtless a rendering of this term, Zan beinc the 
Doric name of Zeus, and on or oni a dialectic termination. Indeed Bulwer jesan^ly 
suggests as much. But it is not improbable that Cagliostro is a Grseco-Italian 
rendering of the name. It is very likely that Count Cagliostro, a man without a 
country, jet cosmopolitan, would furnish the great novelist his original, but in 
Signer Gualdi and other characters he obtained many of the characteristics of 
ZfULoni, 
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Kabala or traditions of the Jews were from the same source. We 
therefore use the term, when we must, with respect and without 
sneering, as we would refer to the ideas which any person regards 
with sincere veneration. 

The young student having been carefully instructed in eastern 
chemistry, medicine and kindrod sciences, was also duly initiated into 
different philosophical fraternities, both in Asia and Africa. In 1766 
he repaired to Malta, where his tutor died. Shortly afterward he 
took up his residence at Home, where he became distinguished as a 
physician. In 1770 he married. His wife having been initiated into 
the adoptive rite of masonry, shared in his scientific and other 
pursuits. 

He was not long in becoming identified with European politics. 
The masonic order in the eighteenth century was a political corpora- 
tion, actively engaged in operations against governmental and ecclesi- 
astical despotism. At Frankfort he was admitted into the order of 
lUuminati, after which he resided for several years at Strasburg. In 
this connection, and about this period, it is said that he made the 
acquaintance of Emanuel Swedenborg, Lord Fairfax, Lavater the 
physiognomist and others. This order was employed in the further- 
ing of conspiracies and revolts against the various despotisms of 
Europe ; and Sotheran states that Washington and Franklin were 
appointed by it to organize and begin the work in America, and 
Qagliostro in France. However this may appear like fiction, every- 
body conversant with the history of Freemasonry in America, knows 
that the masonic lodges exercised a powerful influence in paving the 
way for the Revolution. We find, also, in Jung-Stilling's Theory of 
Pneumatohgy^ the following significant sentences in relation to 
matters at that very period : 

"The French Revolution, in its results the most important event 
in the whole history of the world, was planned many years before. 
I know from au eye and ear witness that just at the period when 
Louis XVI. was affianced to Marie-Antoinette of Austria — at the 
time when this marriage was concluded upon in Vienna — the fall 
of the Royal Family was determined; and this marriage-contract 
alone frustrated its accomplishment." 

Lavater, who was a Protestant clergyman, appears not to have 
entertained a favorable opinion of Cagliostro, ; regarding him as pos- 
sessing wonderful endowments, but as* being untruthful and tricky. 
" So long," he says, " as Cagliostro retains his forehead, and I retain 
mine, we shall never here below be confidential friends; how fre- 
quently soever the most credulous of all the credulous may represent 
us as closely connected." He also further remarks, ''I believe that 
nature produces a form like his only once in a century, and I could 
weep blood to think that so rare a production of nature should, by 
the many objections he has furnished against himself, be partly so 
much misconceived and partly by so many harshnesses and crudities 
have given just cause for offense." 

Cagliostro now traveled over Europe, residing for considerable sea- 
sons at the several capitals. His principal errand was, doubtless, 
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political ; bat he distinguished himself both by his medical and th&n- 
matamcal achievements. Documents are extant setting forth the 
marvels, apparently supernatural or magical, which he performed ; 
and they appear well authenticated. Coming to Strasburg in 1780, 
he attended a reunion of the lUuminati, which was held for the purpose 
of considering the management of the order and overthrow of the 
French monarchy At this assemblage were present, among other 
notables, Philippe, duke of Orleans, Mirabeau, Lafayette, Talleyrand 
and Sieyes. Taking up his abode here, Cagliostro speedily acquired 
a great reputation for his success in prescribing for the sick, which 
was done gratuitously. He seems to have found acceptance amons 
savants^ and especially among physicians and naturalists. He employed 
his leisure in chemical studies, making numerous experiments in ani- 
mal magnetism, then just brought into notice by Antony Mesmer. 
Though pursuing no lucrative calling and in the known receipt of no 
revenue, he always possesses] abundance of money, which he spent 
lavishly. The credulous and believing may suppose that he obtained 
it by alchemical practices ; others will believe that it was contributed 
by the Freemasons, lUuminati and other revolutionary societies of 
Europe. His kinsman, the Cardinal de Kohan, landgrave of Alsace, 
extended to him his friendship and gave him a home at his palace. 

From Strasburg, Cagliostro next removed to Paris. He was here 
admitted into the most distinguished society, and it is said that, on 
one occasion he predicted, as is also recorded of M. Cazotte by 
La Harpe, the fate of numerous persons prominent in public life, 
among them the king. Can it be that somehow the one has been 
taken for the other ? Cazotte, though a royalist, had been one of the 
lUuminati, and other predictions of his are recorded. 

The affair of the diamond necklace, which occurred in 1785, 
brought Cagliostro conspicuously before the public. Upon the acca- 
sation of the infamous Madame De La Motte, he and his wife were 
imprisoned in the Bastille and their property plundered. The par- 
ticulars of this affair are matters of political and criminal history. 
After an imprisoment of six months he was brought to trial, together 
with the Cardinal de Rohan, and both were triumphantly acquitted. 
Madame DeLa Motte, for her perjury, was sentenced to be shaved, 
whipped, branded and imprisoned tor life. 

After his acquittal Cagliostro visited London, where he lived 
on terms of familiarity with Lord George Gordon. Following his 
usual custom, he practiced a lavish expenditure, maintained a close 
intimacy with the radicals and practiced the healing art gratuitously. 
The career of Lord George is well known. By this time Cagliostro 
had become the object of terror in all the courts of Europe. Every- 
where revolution was scented in the air. The events in America had 
alarmed every monarch and the ferment in France, it was appre- 
hended, was leavening every population of Europe, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the countries beyond the Baltic. Spies were employed 
everywhere by the conscience-cowed tyrants. Wherever CagiioBtro 
went " detectives " followed him. Leaving London he visited dif- 
ferent cities of Europe, but was always immediately warned to leave. 
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Coming to Rome in 1789 he was speedily arrested by the emissaries 
of the holy inquisition, on the charges of being a sorcerer, a heretic 
^nd a freemason. His wife was also incarcerated in a convent, where 
she soon after died. For eighteen months this famous man was kept 
in close confinement in the castle of St. Angelo. He was then 
brought before the secret tribunal. His chief accusers appear to have 
belonged to the Jesuitical fraternity. The documents produced 
against him at Rome in 1790 and at Zurich in 1791, accuse him of 
having practiced all kinds of imposture, of making gold by magical 
means and of possessing . the alchemical secret of prolonging life ; 
also of having taught the kabala and kabalistic arts ; likewise, that 
he pretended to call up and exercise spirits, and actually did fre- 
quently foretell future events, doing this in small and secret compa- 
nies, by means of a little boy employed by him, after the manner of 
eastern conjurers. He was also attainted of being a Freemason and 
it was charged that he acted in the character of agent and representa- 
tive of Egyptian Freemasonry, and had heretically attached himself 
to all sorts of religions. But we do not find any allegation of com- 
plicity in the various revolutionary movements of Europe for which 
he had become notorious and universally feared. It was evidently 
the purpose of his murderers to disguise from the world as effectu- 
ally as possible, the terror which had overspread Europe. Charles 
V. regretted that he had kept royal faith with Martin Luther; Cagli- 
ostro was in the bands of men by no means as scrupulous as that 
German emperor. 

The sequel to this story is short. He was condemned, as a matter 
of course, and sentenced to death. This penalty was commuted to 
imprisonment in the castle of St. Leon. Here he was subjected to 
the tender mercies of the Holy Office. The torture was repeatedly 
inflicted, in order to extort from him the masonic and other secrets of 
revolutionary Europe; his limbs disjointed on the rack till they had 
been rendered useless. Finally, having learned, or failed to learn, 
whatever was desired to extort from him by confession, and reaction 
having set in over Europe, there was no further use for the unfortu- 
nate prisoner, and accordingly, in 1795, he was starved to death. 

Despite the ignominy which has been assiduously cast upon his 
memory, there appears little against Cagliostro which might not have 
been, with equal plausibility, imputed to other celebrated men. His 
irregular birth necessarily predestined him to a life of adventure. 
But he was no more remarkable in this respect than Talleyrand, 
Machiavelli and other diplomatists. His magical attainments, which 
are, with such pains, paraded before the public eye, were not uncom- 
mon at that period. Learned men, from Raymond LuUy and Roger 
Bacon till the present time, have prosecuted studies which their 
cotemporaries denounced as commerce with the infernal powers, but 
which are now regarded as more or less scientific or visionary. He 
professed to no power which lie was not able and willing to commu- 
nicate to other individuals. He employed the " magic mirror," but 
always before doing so addressed a prayer to God for a successful 
iasae to the experiment. Lane and others have described similar 
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things in the East He professed also to have sacred visions, throuffh 
ascetic practices, conjoined with inward inspiration. He expressly 
declared, when subjected to the torture, before the Inquisition, that 
he never had any thing to do with the devil. " If," said he, " I am a 
sinner, I trust that a merciful God will forgive me." He declared 
very distinctly that he believed his Egyptian knowledge had nothing 
whatever to do with the Church of Rome, but related to the welfare 
of mankind. But no plea could avail him. His case was prejudged, 
He had been sentenced, to all intent, long before he was arrested. 
All that was desired was to extort from him the secrets of his asso- 
ciates, and to make a plausible case before the world. For a time 
this has succeeded. 

Being an ardent cultivator of the physical sciences, 'there is no 
doubt that credulity invested Cagliostro with many endowments 
which he did not possess or profess. His medical knowledge, which 
excelled that of European physicians of the time, would speedily 
invest him with a reputation for miraculous gifts. We do not doubt 
his power to display apparitions, but we have our own rationale for 
such things, which we have neither space nor disposition to enlarge 
upon. Those who will believe any thing that is inside the Bible, will 
not, of course, regard us as credulous. Indeed, we consider that we 
resemble Thomas rather than the Koman centurion, if it takes mental 
and moral energy to evolve a robust faith. The weak, timid, super- 
ficial and half-taught, are always skeptics. 

It is notorious that Cagliostro employed elixirs, red powder and 
kindred preparations. Perhaps they were extracts and compounds of 
powerful drugs. It is not impossible that they were more or less 
influenced by manipulation — or to speak right out, animal magnet- 
ism. Such was the oldest medical practice on record. Jesus is 
recorded, and likewise Paul, to have perfofmed marvellous cures 
because " virtue went out from him." The temples of -^sculapius 
were hospitals where more or less dependence was placed on such 
agencies. Paracelsus, Von Helmont, Maxwell and otliers taught this 
and did cure accordingly, and now, when every sciolist is vain of the 
prodigious amount that he can disbelieve, animal magnetism has 
stepped over every obstacle. Our alternatives are to accept the evi- 
dence like men, or to doubt like fools. 

If Cagliostro had been merely a charlatan, the Koman Inquisition 
would never have found it necessary to arrest him, to torture him for 
years in, its dungeon-hells, and persecute him to the death. Such game 
would hardly pay the use of rack or thumb-screw. He was accused 
as Savanorola was, the Waldenses, Lutiierans, Calvinists and all 
other religionists outside the church. For some reason he was a 
terror to despots, both sacred and secular. We suppose that it was 
because he was a republican. He had, however, a qualification that 
would forever disgrace him with the red bonnets of France. He 
was a scholar. The men who butchered Bailly and Lavoisier, and 
hunted Condorcet to the death, would never tolerate a man whose 
intellect and culture could never be leveled down to the altitude of 
the sans oiUotte. The experience of Thomas Paine, both in Paris 
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and the United States, illustrates the treatment which a man mnst 
undergo for knowing too much for his cotemporaries. It is always 
the stigma of democracy that it disdains social and intellectual 
elevation ; it prefers to lay the mountains low to the filling of the 
valleys. It destroys or suffers to perish, the men who would be 
benefactors. Emperors are its outgrowth. 

It was safer in tne period of revolutionary excitement in the latter 
quarter of the eighteenth century, to render Cagliostro contemptible 
as an impostor and charlatan, than to let him be enrolled as a martyr. 
The burning of Bruno and imprisoning of Galileo had not checked 
the motion of the earth nor abolished the plurality of worlds. But 
men bold enough to face the cannon or tempt the fury of a wild 
beast, are often cowards before ridicule. So the tribunal calculated 
shrewdly in this weakness of men. Cagliostro was convicted of magical 
practices, such as modern scientists deride and affect to disbelieve, 
and so, of all whom he sought to serve and benefit, he is without an 
apologist. Whoever intimates that he was a savant, is placed in 
peril of ridicule. Yet he doubtless possessed medical and other 
tcnowledge which entitled him to respect, if not to veneration. 
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TBANSAO'TIONS 



ECLECTIC MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SOCIEtffOF MICHIGAN, 



Adbian, MicmoAN, October 

To the Preside9it and Secretary of the Eclectic Medical 
the State of New York: 

The Eclectic Medical and Surgical Society of the State of Aftichi- 
gan having recently organized, and been duly acknowledged by \' 
National Eclectic Medical Association at its late annual meeting^D 
the city of Washington, D. 0., transmit to you an announcement i 
those facts, and the accompanying synopsis of their proceedings. ; 

V. A. BAKER, 

President. , 




On the 20th of March, 1876, a committee, consisting of H. S. 
McMaster, M. D., of Dowagiac, V. A. Baker, M. D., of Adrian, and 
W. B. Church, of Marshall, addressed a letter of invitation to the 
several reformed physicians of the State of Michigan, asking their 
co-operation in organizing a State Eclectic Medical and Surgical 
Society. The following paragraph from the circular fully explains 
the purposes of the movement: 

*'In numbers and attainments the Eclectics of the State are 
entitled to a consideration which their present isolated condition pr€>- 
clndes. They suff'er also in reputation, in consequence of the num- 
ber of uneducated men practicing quackery, under the name Eclectic. 
While we may be unable to rid ourselves wholly of the reproach 
they bring upon us, we may at least provide that tliey shall no longer 
receive the sanction of the State society. We believe that medicine 
is not only nominally but really one of the learned professions, and j 
we desire to array the Eclectics of Michigan as a unit in favor of a 
high standard of qualifications for those who assume its grave duties 
and responsibilities. For the purpose of forming the nucleus of such 
a State organization, you are cordially and earnestly invited to attend 
a meeting of the Eclectic physicians of the State, at Kalamazoo, com 
mencing on Wednesday, May 31, 1876, at 1 p. m." 

A large number of Eclectic physicians accordingly, in {Pursuant 
of the call, assembled in the parlor of the International hotel 
Kalamazoo, on the Slst of May, 1876- The meeting was called 
order by Dr. H. S. McMaster, chairman of the committee on invi 
tion, and prayer oflFered by the Rev. H. F. Spencer, of Kalamazoo 
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Dr. McMaBter explained the object of the meeting, after which Dr. 
0. S. Maynard, of Paw Paw, was elected chairman, and Dr. H. W. 
Vanderhoof, of Coldwater, secretary. 

The Chair appointed the following committees : 

On Credentials. — Doctors R. Winans, E. Blackman and E. A. 
Oartiss. 

On Constitution and By-laws. — Doctors H. S. Mc Master, J. D. 
Peters and O. E. Yates. 

The committee on credentials reported the names of twenty invited 
members. Others expressing approval of the purposes of the con- 
vention were also awarded seats. 

Dr. McMaster read letters from about forty prominent Eclectic 
physicians, unable to be present, pledging support and co-operation. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws then reported a plat- 
form and constitution, and a code of by-laws, which were adopted 
and signed by all the Eclectic physicians in attendance. The follow- 
ing is the text of the Platform : 

I. Whereas, in every person there is an inherent curative forpe in 
diseased conditions, the tendency being to recovery without remedies ; 
that, therefore, 

. Tlie physician can only assist the natural eflEbrt, for this removal of 
the cause of disease, by the use of such curative agents as tend to aid 
the vital forces, abridge disease and hasten cure ; and that all drugs 
which tend to depress the vital forces should be discarded. 

II. We believe that the largest liberty should be accorded to each 
member of the profession in the investigation of truth, and that a 
desire for popular worthy progress, aiming to avoid only the errors 
and prejudices of others and of the past, must actuate every true 
physician ; and 

III. We believe also that the great struggle of the present day in 
Medical Science is between the spirit of enlightened freedom on the 
one hand, which is seeking boldly for Truth in Science, and the 
Spirit of Conservative Despotism on the other, which aims to per- 

Jetuate opinions by the force of organized combinations, and to 
iscountenance or suppress every attempt at reform not made within 
their own organizations, whatever may be its merits or its source ; and, 

IV. We regard all combinations to proscribe and degrade any 
portion of the Medical Profession, merely on account of aifferences 
of opinion in Medical Practice, as contrary to the spirit of the age, 
and a serions crime against the true interests of the Medical Profes- 
sion, against the welfare of community and against the Common 
Rights of Man ; and that, therefore, 

V. It is incumbent upon each member of this society to treat all 
members of the profession with a spirit of liberality and courtesy ; 
to abstain from personal and disparaging remarks in reference to 
difference of doctrine, and to cultivate tnose amicable relations which 
admit of co-operation in the pursuit of truth, and upon these broad 
and liberal principles of progressive medicine we hereby organize 
ourselves into a State Eclectic Medical and Surgical Society. 
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The standard of membership is prescribed in the second article of 
the Constitation, as follows : 

" Sechon II. — Membership. 

The resident members of this society shall be regular practition- 
ers of medicine and surg:ery in the State of Michigan, who shall have 
received the degree of ]!)octor of Medicine from a medical school or 
college legally empowered to confer such degree, and snch other 
persons as have sustained a reputable practice as physicians and 
surgeons for ten years, with previous study, and no others ; all of 
whom shall be elected by vote of a majority at any regular meeting 
of the society, their eligibility being previously reported upon by the 
Board of Censors." 

The society having now fully organized, Doctors McKinney, 
Blackman and Eeed were appointed a committee on nomination of 
officers. The names of the following persons were reported, who 
were duly elected : 

President, V. A. Baker, of Adrian ; Vice-Presidents, M. V. B. 
McKinney, J. D. Peters, E. A. Curtiss, W. B. Beebe ; Eecording 
Secretary, H. S. McMaster, of Dowagiac ; Corresponding Secretarv, 
W. B. Church; Treasurer, E. Blackman ; Censors for two years, O. 
E. Yates, P. W. Eeed, R Winans ; Censors for one year, I. Clen- 
denen, I. E. Dunning, P. B. Wright. 

The president immediately assumed the chair, ^nd declared the 
organization of the society complete. 

A committee was appointed to take measures for procuring a 
special act of incorporation from the legislature; another to urge upon 
tne legislature the equal claims of the different schools of medicine 
to State patronage, or the withdrawal of all support from the medi- 
cal department of the university. 

Delegates were also chosen to the National Eclectic Medical 
Association. These were admitted to membership in that body. ^ 

The standing committees having been duly appointed, the society 
adjourned to meet in the city of Jackson on the last Wednesday of 
May, 1877. 
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NATIONAL ECLECTIC MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

1876. 



SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The National Eclectic Medical Association of the United States of 
America convened pursuant to special notice of the executive com- 
mittee, at Willard Hall, in the city of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, on Tuesday, June 27, 1876, at eleven o^clock in the 
morning. 

The president of the association, B. J. Stow, M. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., took the chair and called the association to order. , 

Prayer was offered by Doctor Lewis H. Borden, of Paterson, 
^. J. 

Dr. Eobert S. Newton, in behalf of the local authorities, addressed 
the association, welcoming the members to the national capital. 

The president then delivered the opening address, as follows : 

Pbesident Stow's Addeess. 

Oenilemen of the National Eclectic Medical Association, — 
With unfeigned pleasare, I welcome you to this, our seventh annual 
convocation. Our former meetings have been characterized by a 
degree of harmony and success for which those among ns the most 
sanguine had not ventured to hope. Our united endeavors and fra- 
ternal co-operation will, I doubt not, render the present meeting the 
most successfal one, in the way of advancing the interests of liberal 
medicine. 

This is the year which will always be memorable in American 
history, as constituting the hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
Eepublic. The centennial celebration, in which we all hope to par- 
ticipate, is itself a testimony to the world that free institutions and a 
government of the people are as active and capable as an oligarchy 
or despotism, for the promotion of enterprise, scientific researcn, art, 
mechanical ingenuity, commerce, agriculture, and whatever tends to 
the welfare of the human family. Oar assembling here at the capi- 
tal of our country will constitute some part of the history of this 
year, and it behooves us, as representatives of liberal medicine, to 
make such a record that those wno follow us in the new century will 
have no occasion to blush for what we have done. 

What the birth of the American republic was to the political world 
100 years ago, the birth of the eclectic practice was to the medical 
world fifty years ago. The former was 9l protest against political, the 
other a protest against medical, intolerance. Many predicted the 
death of the young republic of commonwealths, and others have fore- , 
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oast the death of our republic in medicine. But both have survived 
and prospered ; and as we are this year celebrating the centennial 
anniversary of the former, there are doubtless those among us who 
will have a like opportunity to commemorate the centennial period 
of the other. 

As a distinctive organization, as a new school of practice, as the 
advocates and exponents of liberalism in medicine, we, too, have 
declared our independence, and have maintained it. We are con- 
scious of our power to uphold it in the future. We have the exam- 
ple of our country to inspire us, and, like her, we should turn our 
attentions directly to tlie improvement of our internal economy. It 
is not our vocation to devote our energy to fault-finding and condem- 
nation of other schools of medicine. The eclectic is not an exclusive 
system or school of practice. No matter if others persecute those 
who associate with us or speak well of our science, our contributions 
to medicine, and our improved metliods of treating the sick ; nor 
though they vilify and ostracise those of their own number, with 
fierce bigotry, who venture to fraternize with us in a manly spirit. 
We have a higher and nobler end to attain. We must exhibit our 
liberality by being liberal ourselves. Every new proposition should 
be fearlessly inculcated. What scientific demonstration or plain com- 
mon sense proves to be true, we should cordially believe and accept, . 
even though^ it should require us to acknowledge that we have been 
in error. We must labor to elevate the standard of our profession. 
We should lay aside all merely personal ambition for place and power, 
and work, as we are best able, to promote the cause ; and to do this 
effectively and deservingly, we must bury all sectional jealousies and 
petty animosities beneath the ashes of their past. 

Let us consecrate ourselves anew to our sacred enterprise. Oar 
principles are broad and comprehensive enough to include all that 
upright and earnest men desire. Let us prove by deeds, rather than 
by words, that we are striving for the advancement of medical knowl- 
edge. Public sentiment throughout the country is steadily turning 
in our favor. Numerous are the practitioners in each of the other 
schools who employ our treatment in disregard of their own codes. 
The pharmacopoeias and dispensatories are rapidly filling their pages 
with the remedies which we introduced into practice. Then we are 
in these respects the acknowledged pioneers. The work which we 
have been doing has been steadily accomplishing a good purpose. If 
we continue to labor to this end, with a generous and liberal spirit, 
we shall do much toward breaking down the differences between 
medical practitioners and medical systems, which now operate not 
only to promote unjust aims, but actually to retard beneficial scien- 
tific progress. But these clouds are dispelling, and I venture to pre- 
dict that when the second centennial anniversary of our republic 
shall be celebrated, the present partisanship will have ended ; that 
separate schools of medicine will be unknown, and the medical pro- 
fession of that epoch will be established on principles as broad and 
liberal as those which fostered the thirteen little States of America 
and developed them into the powerful and prosperous nation, which, 
to-day, we are proud to call our own. ^ , 
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By reference to the list of committees and persons appointed to 
prepare papers and reports for this meetiDg, it will be seen that 
many snbjects of the greatest importance to every earnest physician, 
will demand our attention. I entertain no doabt that these dnties 
have been carefully performed, and it will rest with you, who are 
present on this occasion, to consider, carefully and dispassionately, 
every new idea that may be presented. Let your discussions be tem- 
pered by the spirit of moderation and mutual courtesy. Condemn 
nothing which you cannot show to be false or unscientific, while at 
the same time calling every thing to rigid account which cannot abide 
the test of investi^tion. In this way you can discriminate with 
certainty between the wheat and tares, reject the chaff, and aid most 
effectively in the actual advancement of medical science. 

Time, however, now presses upon us. We must proceed without 
further delay to the business which has brought us together. While 
endeavoring to be strictly impartial, and at the same time energetic 
in the despatching of the business that will come before us, I must 
crave your indulgence in the performance of my duty as presiding 
officer of this association ; and I now ask your co-operation in all 
matters that will tend to the success of our present meeting. 

I now declare this Association open for the transaction of business. 



FIRST DAY — PbOokbdinos. 

The Secretary, Dr. A. L. Clark, of Illinois, not being present. Dr. 
W. Hope Davis, of Springfield, Illinois, was designated by the presi- 
dent secretary j?f(? tempore. 

The acting secretary read an unofficial account of the proceedings 
of the last annual meeting in part, including those relating to the 
modification of the constitution ana by-laws of the association. 

The roll of officers was called by the secretary, and the following 
were found to be present : President, Benjamin J . Stow, M. D. ; vice- 
presidents, E. W. Geddes, M. D., O. H. f . Shoemaker, M. D., A. B. 
w oodward, M. D. ; treasurer, James Anton, M. D. 

Absent — Anson L. Clark, M. D., recording secretary; George C. 
Pitzer, M. D., corresponding secretary. 

The treasurer presented his financial report. 

CoMMnTBBS ON CbEDBNTIALS AND FiNANOES. 

The president announced the following committees : 

On Credentials — Doctors H. W. West, of Massachusetts; J. A. 
Goodale, of Ehode Island ; S. B. Munn, of Connecticut ; Joel C. Hnl- 
bert, of New York ; L. H. Borden, of New Jersey ; A. B. Woodward, 
of Pennsylvania ; Henry Parker, of Ohio ; J. B. Denman, of Illinois ; 
y. A. Baker, of Michigan ; J. A. Munk, of Missouri, and O. H. P. 
Shoemaker, of Iowa. 

On Finance — Doctors A. Wilder, W. E. Hayden, J. A. Munk. 

Doctor Wilder, from the finance committee, reported that the 
committee had examined the accounts of the treasurer and found 
them correct. 
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Doctor Hulbert, from the committee on credentials, reported favor- 
ably the following applications and recommended the persons named 
as candidates for membership of the association, namely : E. D. Bnck- 
man, M. D., Philadelphia; Robert S. Newton, Jr., M. D., New York 
city; H. A. Hildreth, M. D., Lisbon, N. H.; L. P O'Neale, M. B., 
Mechanicsburgh, Penn. ; Samuel E. Mortimore, M. D., New York; 
C. Blackman, M. D., White Pigeon, Mich. 

The persons named were then each and severally elected to mem- 
bership, after which the president addressed them at length, and 
inducted them into their seats. 

The association took a recess till 2.30 p. m. 



FIRST DAY— Afternoon Session. 

The association having been called to order, Dr. Paul W. Allen, of 
New York, from the committee on theory and practice oif medicine, 
made an elaborate report on Cerebro-spinal Meningitis. 

A discussion followed in which the members present generally par- 
ticipated. 

On motion of Dr. Robert S. Newton : 

Resolved^ That this association begin its regular session to-morrow 
morning, at nine o'clock, and that a recess be taken at ten, at which 
time the members shall proceed in a bodv to the president's house, 
to pay their respects to the President of the United States. 

The association then took a recess till seven o'clock in the evening. 



FIRST DAY — Evening Session. 

The association convened in the parlor of Willard's hotel, the 
president, Dr. Stow, in the chair. 

Repobts and Discussions. 

The discussion upon the subject of Oerebro-spinal Meningitis was 
continued for about an hour. 

A verbal report upon Grynfiecology was submitted from .the com- 
mittee on that subject, by Dr. S. B. Munn. 

A discussion ensued which was becoming general, when a second 
report was made by Dr. Y. A. Baker, from the same committee. 

The association then adjourned to meet at the same place in the 
morning. 

SECOND DAY — Morning Session. 

The association met June 28, 1876, at 9 o'clock, a. m. pursuant to 
adjournment, the vice-president, R. W. Geddes, in the chair. 

Members in Abbeabs. 
After the call to order, the treasurer submitted, on the subject of 
^^ Members in Arrears," whose names had been dropped from the roll 
in consequence, the following recommendation : 
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" The centennial year is a good time for the association to act 
with lenity and liberality toward our negligent brethren, I therefore 
reBpectfolly suggest that there be adopt^ such a modification of the 
by-laws as to provide, that for the period of months, all persons in 
arrears for dues over two years, no other cause existing to the con- 
tranr, be restored to membership on the payment of dollars." 

The paper was referred to the committee on finance. 

Several applications for admission to membership were received 
and referred to the committee on credentials. 

Visit to thb Pbbsidknt. 

The hour of ten having arrived, the association proceeded in a 
body to wait upon Ulysses S. Grant, the President of the United 
States. Upon their arrival at the presidential mansion, the members 
were escorted into the reception room, and upon the appearing of 
the President, were severally presented by Dr. Newton. 

President Grant then addressed them : 

'^ Gentlemen, I am glad to meet you and only regret that your visit 
should be at such an unpleasant season. You can, however, under- 
stand the condition of the gentlemen at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. I do not sympathize with them so much." 

The members of the association then returned to the parlor of 
Willard's hotel. 



SECOND DAT — MoBNmo Sbssion Continubd. 

The president. Dr. Stow, took the chair and business was resumed. 

Dr. Wilder nominated Dr. William Hitchman, of Liverpool, 
England, for honorary membership of this association. The nomina- 
tion was referred to the committee on credentials. 

The committee on finance, having in consideration the recommenda- 
tion of the treasurer, reported back the same, as follows. 

Resolved, That all persons heretofore members, who have been in 
arrears for annual dues for a period exceeding two years, shall be 
permitted to resume their former membership on condition of paying 
to the treasurer the sum of six dollars by the 1st of December, 1876. 

After an earnest discussion, the resolution was adopted. 

Db. Potteb's Lettbb. 
The followingletter was received from Dr. S. H. Potter, and on 
motion of Dr. Wilder, ordered to be included in the record of the 
association : 

Hamilton, Orao, June 25, 1876. 

To (he National Eclectic Medical Associationy at Washington^ D. O. : 
Gbntlembn. — I deeply regret that circumstances beyond my con- 
trol deprive me of enjoying the privilege of mingling with you and 
taking part in your annual transactions. Allow me to assure your 
honorable body of my hearty loyalty to its interests and perpetuity. 
As one of its originators and incorporators, I feel an increasing 
interest in the growth and prosperity of our National Eclectic Medi- 
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cal Association. "While our State organizations are essential to onr 
successful progress, our National organization is of superior import- 
ance, both in function and destiny. Make it live and prosper through 
your energy. Eelying on the wisdom, prudence and experience of the 
members favored by good fortune in attending your meeting at the 
National Capital this Centennial year, I shall await, with no ordinary 
anxiety, the result of your labors, in the hope and belief that onr 
best expectations may be realized in what you may accomplish for the 
honor and extension of your young, enterprising and growing cause. 
I need not remind you that the eyes of our whole profession are now 
turned toward Washington, and we are waiting with eager aspi- 
rations the most favorable results from the work which yon are 
there to perform. 

Fraternally. 

S. H. POTTER 

The committee on credentials reported favorably the names of 
the following persons, and recommended their admission to member- 
ship, namely : R. Elton Warner, M. D., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 
J. L. Knowles, M. D., of Vandalia, 111. ; S. S. Stoner, M. D., 
Manheim, Penn. ; 0. W. Payne, M. D., No. 134:7 Eidge avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

The several candidates were duly elected, and afterward inducted 
into membership by the president. 

Dr. B. S. Newton, from the committee on surgical diseases, read 
a paper on the Achievements in Swrgery made hy Eoleotics, 

Mrs. Bebecca Anton, M. D., from the committee on diseases of 
women, presented a paper — by title. 

Dr. Henry B. West, from the committee on medical botany and 
pharmacy, was permitted to make a verbal report. 

Dr. A. Wilder, from the same committee, presented a written 
report. 

Dr. H. Wohlgemuth, of Illinois, from the committee on venereal 
diseases, transmitted a paper. 

Dr. V. A. Baker, of the committee on gynaecology, read his paper. 

Dr. Clark, of the same committee, presented a paper — by title. 

The committee on nominations of officers for the ensuing year, 
was announced next in order. 

On motion of Dr. Wilder : 

Resolved^ That the committee of representatives of the several 
States be instructed not to name, as the time for the next annual 
meeting, a date between the first day of June and the first day of 
September. 

The mover subsequently explained that he did not except to the 
earlier days of June, but that he protested against the holding of 
meetings during the hot season. 

Dr. £. H. Borden, from the committee on diseases of children, 
offered a paper, the reading of which was deferred. 

Dr. George H. Field transmitted a paper on the Status of Eclectic 
Medicine in Missouri. 



The association then took a recess until 3 o'clock p. 
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SECOND DAT — Aftbbnoon Session. 

The association convened parsaant to order, Dr. Stow, the presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

A resolntion was offered and rejected to present certificates to 
members that have not paid for the same. 

The committee on nomination of officers and annual meeting, as 
appointed from the several States represented at the present meeting 
of the association, was annoanced as follows: Connecticat, S. 15. 
Munn ; Illinois, J. B. Denman ; Indiana, H. W. Taylor ; Iowa, 
O. H. P. Shoemaker; Massachusetts, H. P. West; Michigan, E. 
Blackman ; Missouri, J. A. Munk ; New Hampshire, H. A. Hildreth ; 
Nejv Jersey, L. H. Borden ; New York, E. S. Newton ; Oliio, Henry 
Parker ; Pennsylvania, L. P. O'Neale ; Ehode Island, J. E. Goodale. 

The committee on credentials reported favorably the applications 
of William Paine, M. D., of Philadelphia, and D. P. Borden, M. D., 
of Paterson, N. J. Both the candidates were elected. 

Dr. D. E. Smith, from the committee on diseases of the respiratory 
organs, transmitted a paper, which was read — by title. 

Dr. J. E. Borland, trom the committee on theory and practice of 
medicine, transmitted a paper, which was read by Dr. Woodward. 

The committee on nomination of officers, etc., made the following 
report : 

Offioebs fob the ENSTJiNa Yeab. 

President — O. H. P. Shoemaker, of Iowa. 

JFirst Vice-President — S. B. Munn, of Conn. 

Second Vice-President — L. H. Borden, of New Jersey. 

Third Vice-President — J. A. Munk, of Missouri. 

Recording Secretary — Alexander Wilder. 

Corresponding Secretary — W. Hope Davis. 

Treasurer — James Anton, Lebanon, Ohio. 

The next annual meeting of the association was appointed to be 
held in the city of Pittsburgh, beginning on the 6th day of June, 
1877. 

The report was accepted, and the officers as named were declared 
to be duly elected. 

The officers elected were escorted to the desk by Drs. Newton, 
Parker and Baker. The retiring president, Dr. Stow, greeted his 
newly-chosen successor, who replied as follows : 

OenUemen of the National Edectic Medical Association. — Most 
unexpectedly to myself, I have been chosen your president. I had 
no previous announcement of the matter, and therefore no opportu- 
nity for preparation. Accordingly, you need not hope or apprehend 
that I will attempt to address you at any considerable length. I 
cannot, however, refrain from acknowledging the good will and 
esteem which you have displayed to me, nor from declaring in return 
my deep gratitude for the honor which you have so unanimously 
conferred upon me. I may prize this honor the more because it is 
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made conspicnons by being conferred this centennial year and in the 
capital city of our great and prosperous republic — a republic 
founded upon the eternal principles of justice, liberality and positive 
reform, of which our school of eclecticism in medicine is the 
legitimate offspring, in harmony with the popular sentiment, in 
unison with the principles of the Declaration of Independence and 
in keeping with advancing science. In taking the chair as your 
presiding officer, I am fully and keenly aware of the responsibility 
which I am assuming. I promise you to endeavor to discharge the 
duties of the position impartially and acceptably, and shall ask 
and expect your co-operation, with the same unanimity which you 
have already exhibited in maintaining the harmony and promoting 
the interests of this association. Again thanking you for the honor 
which you have done me, and the personal regard and confidence 
which you have expressed, I await your further pleasure. 

A resolution of thanks to the retiring president and officers was 
adopted. 

Paphes, eto. 

Dr. E. A. Gunn, from the committee on psychological medicine, 
transmitted a paper, which was read — by title. 

Dr. H. 6. I^ewton, from the committee on venereal diseases, 
transmitted a paper, which was read — by title. 

Dr. J. H. Dye, from the committee on cutaneous diseases, like- 
wise transmitted a paper, which was read — by title. 

The committee on pharmacopoeia offering no report, a debate 
took place in relation to the importance of the subject and the 
probabilities of obtaining such a work. 

Dr. L. H. Borden read the paper which he had offered in the 
morning. 

On motion of Dr. Parker: 

Resolved^ That the time for the presenting of papers from the 
several committees be extended to the 1st day of September, 1876. 

On motion of Dr. E. S. Newton : 

Resolved^ That a committee, to be constituted of one member from 
each State, having membership in this association, be appointed to 
report a draught of constitution and by-laws at the next annual 
meeting. 

Dr. Parker reported a case of vicarious action of the stomach. 

The association took a recess till evening. 



SECOND DAT — EvENiNo Session. 

The association held its evening session in Willard Hall. 

The chair was taken by the president. Dr. Shoemaker, who intro- 
duced the orator of the evening. Professor Paul W. Allen, of New 
York. 

Prof. Allen then delivered the annual address* 

Bemarks were made by Drs. Mortimore, Newton and others. 

The association then adjourned. 
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THIRD DAT — MoENiNG Session. 

The association again assembled in the parlor of Willard's hotel at 
nine o'clock a. m., and was called to order by Dr. S. B. Munn, vice- 
president. 

Dr. Newton called attention to the time proposed for the next 
annual meeting, which was simultaneous with the period of annual 
meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of Massachusetts. He pro- 
posed to change it to the second Wednesday in May. 

A general discussion followed. 

On motion of Dr. Munk : 

Resolved^ That the whole subject relating to the annual meeting 
of this association be referred to the executive committee. 

The president having assumed the chair, Dr. Newton offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved^ That the constitution of this association, the by-laws and 
standing resolutions in force, directing the action of this body, be 
inserted in the next, volume of the public transactions, together with 
a list of members, with their respective post-office directions, now in 
honorable fellowship. 

National Buseatt of Cobbespondenoe. 

On motion of Dr. Newton : 

Resol/oed^ That a national bureau of correspondence be appointed 
by the president of this association, consisting of at least one mem- 
ber from each State society, and one from each of the other States 
friendly to the purposes of this resolution, to continue in existence 
one year, and till another similar bureau shall in like manner be 
appointed to prepare and circulate memorials and cause them to be 
presented to Oongress for legislation, providing that in the medical 
appointments under the authority of tlie Federal government, 
whether in the army, navy, pension bureau or elsewhere, each school 
of medicine shall receive equal favor, and that they shall be awarded 
a just and equal proportion of representation in all boards of admin- 
istration, examination and analogous position, without being exposed 
to proscription or rejection on any pretext based on any so-called 
code of etliics. 

The committee on credentials reported favorably the application 
of Charles S. Herron, M. D., of the city of Washington, I). 0., and 
recommended his election to membership. The report was approved, 
and Dr. Herron unanimously elected. 

The committee on credentials also reported favorably the nomina- 
tion of Dr. William Hitchman, of England, for honorary membership. 

Dr. Hitchman was then unanimously elected honorary member of 
the National Eclectic Medical Association. 

The following persons were appointed the committee on finance, 
namely : Drs. Stow, Munk and Geddes. 

On motion of Dr. W. Hope Davis, 

Resolvedy That all bills and accounts which may be rendered be 
approved by the finance committee before payment. 
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On motion of Dr. Anton, 

Resoloedy That the transactions of this association be published np 
to the present date. 

The treasurer reported that there was in his hands, exclusive of 
bills, $179. 

Pr. S. W. Geddes, from the committee on the present status of 
eclecticism, read a paper on Liberal Medicine in Massachusetts. 

Papers were read, by title, from Dr. Goodale, of the same com- 
mittee, Dr. Henry Parker and Dr. Marmon ; also from Dr. W. Hope 
Davie, from the committee on new remedies. 

Death of Dr. J. W. Marmon. 

Dr. Baker announced the death of Dr. J. W. Marmon, of Iowa, 
and offered resolutions of condolence, which were adopted, as follows : 

Whereas^ In tlie mysterious course of events, our esteemed fellow- 
laborer, Dr. J. W. Marmon, has been transferred from this to another 
form of existence, an event which, though afflictive to his friends and 
associates, was to him an exceedingly great gain ; therefore 

Resolved^ That we take this occasion to testify to his excellent 
qualities, his exalted sense of right, his usefulness and goodness of 
heart, in all which he was a bright example. 

Besohed^ That we sympathize with his family in their sad bereave- 
ment, and with our brethren in Iowa atthe loss of one of their num- 
ber, whose virtues, talents and other endowments were a source of 
gratification and honest pride. 

BesoVoed^ That we rejoice, even in this hour of grief, that while 
we may see him no more among us, gratified that his name is worthy 
to be enrolled with those of our other departed fellow-laborers — men 
of whom the world was not worthy. 

Beaolved^ That a copy of these resolutions, duly verified, be trans- 
mitted to the family of Doctor Marmon, with the assurance of oor 
fraternal sympathy. 

On motion of Dr. Newton, 

Beaolvedy That the resolution adopted June 28, 1876, in relation 
to members in arrears, be reconsidered. 

After debate, the resolution was again adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Newton, 

Beadved^ That the executive committee is hereby authorized to 
publish 300 copies of the unpublished transactions of this association. 

A bill, ordered by Dr. Stow, of one dollar and fifty cents, for 
express charges, having been duly approved by the committee on 
finance, was ordered to be paid. 

On motion of Dr. Newton, 

Besolvedj That the secretary of this association is hereby directed 
to prepare for publication, by or before the next annual meeting, a 
list of the medicines, remedial agents and compounds first discovered 
and introduced by eclectic druggists and physicians, which are now 
manufactured, vended and employed by chemists, druggists and prac- 
titioners of the old sch*l)ol, as "regular" and "officinal," and the 
credit of their introduction and general discovery withheld from 
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those to whom it jostly beloDgs, and that the aforesaid list be included 
in the transactions of this association. 

A vote of thanks was then adopted to J. F. Cake, Esq^., the pro- 
prietor of Willard^s Hotel, aftid to nis subordinates, for their uniform 
courtesy and good offices to this association and its members during 
the present session. 

At this moment a communication was read from Mr. Cake, pre- 
senting the association with the use of Willard Hall, etc., without 
charge. 

The secretary was directed to communicate to Mr. Cake the reso- 
lution just adopted. 

The president, pursuant to order of the association, now declared 
this present session adjourned. 

ALEXANDER WILDEE, M. D., 

Recording Secretary. 

17 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS 

BIFOBX THX 

NATIONAL ECLECTIC MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AT WASHINGTON, 
D. C, JUNE 28, 1876. 



By Pbof. Paul W. Allen, M. D., of New York. 



Mr, President cmd Members of the National Eclectic Medical 
Association. For months past our minds have been interested in the 

freat centennial exhibition at Philadelphia. No man should call 
imself an American citizen, no lady an American woman, whose 
heart does not thrill with patriotism, in contemplating that glorious 
spectacle. It is glorious as the exponent of the industries ot all the 
States and territories of this American union ; glorious, as showing 
the agricultural and mining products of so many climates and soils 
of this great country ; as showing what are our fisheries, what are 
our horses, what the fleeces of wool that clothe our people in the 
winter, what the bounteous and beautiful cotton for our summers, 
what the products of our foundries, mills and looms, what the liandi- 
work of that sewing machine, which had never been thought of a 
hundred years ago, what are our arms, from the Rodman gun that 
carries a ball of 1,080 pounds with 200 pounds of powder to send it 
on its destructive mission, to the rifle that carries an ounce ball with 
Creedmoor exactness, what the civilization of our architecture, as 
shown in the dwelling, the school-house, the church, the store and the 
State house, what our arts, as shown in paintings, engravings, statues, 
models and machines, and, best of 'all, in our books, magazines 
and newspapers — for Americans are the only people of whom it can 
be said, that everybody takes the newspaper and everybody's child 
goes to school. 

America not Another Europe. 

The halls at that exhibition, devoted to our national products and 
to the products of the several States, give us not only the evidence 
of our original, native talent, in a thousand variety of articles, but 
they equally show that the best talent of European mechanics has 
found its true development in our land of freedom and equality. 
Some one has said that the emigrants from a country are its most 
enterprising and talented citizens. The early colonists, on our east- 
ern borders, at Jamestown and Plymouth, and New York and Phila- 
delphia, were, to a large extent, of the best blood of England and 
Germany, and France; and our own latest transmigration to the 
Dorth-west and to the south, and to California, has been largely made 
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up of the most go-ahead and keen-visioned of the descendants of 
those colonists. It is true, that our free institutions and our broad 
acres have attracted a few millions of Europe's uneducated people, 
and some of her criminal classes, but onr social and school education 
will make most of them good citizens, working our national domain 
into millions of farms ; interweaving the continent in a network of 
railroads ; developing an educated and healthy and happy people, 
who shall have such a love for equality, that no privileged classes 
shall exist, no law of primogeniture ever be established, no king ever 
rule over us. Our governmental institutions are in every principle 
the antipodes of that system of nations which make up the map of 
Europe, and the approaching centennial is the development of that 
new system of liberty and equality, and fraternity, which it was 
reserved by Almighty God to establish in America. 

The root-thought of onr system is the individuality of every man; 
the inherent right to think, develop and act according to his own 
sense of duty and privilege — subject only to such laws as are for the 
protection of all, and the good of the greatest number. 

England. 

In our childhood studies of history, we were taught, first of all, "to 
hate the British ; " but our later studies have taught us, that with 
English colonization, whether in America or India, or in her many 
island-colonies, has always gone the establishment of trade, commerce, 
manufactures, the school, the church, the Bible and a system of 
Enfijlish law. If, from self-interest, England conquered the natives 
''and cheated them, she always introduced institutions which did good 
to all those nations. 

And we welcome Englishmen and Englishwomen (for there is not 
a woman in the world whom we would be so glad to see as Queen 
Victoria), and Germans, and Swedes, and Italians, and Japanese and 
Chinese, and every other nationality to that exhibition, to whicli they 
have so bountifully and magnificently contributed. Tliat exhibition 
will carry a thousand inventions, and new ideas of education, and 
travel, and social and home life, to every people in the world, and 
will do a work of enlightenment and freedom, and blessing to all. 

The Centennial Fourth of July. 

The details of that exhibition, carried to the homes of all civilized 
people by the newspaper press, will only prepare them to receive with 
enthusiastic interest the accounts of that greater exhibition which is 
to take place one week from to-day — the celebration, by the entire 
American people, of American Independence. Philadelphia is its 
central spot, only because it was the birth-place of that celebration. 
The morning of the Fourtii will awake every city, every village, every 
hamlet, every home and every heart to gratitude and joy. One 
hundred years of successful self-government by the people, is the 
motto for that day. And in this hour of spontaneous and exultant 
patriotism, how can we more clearly see our American progress, than 
by contrasting the homes, and dress, and social life ot an hundred 
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years ago, with those of to-day. The homes of its millions are the 
true indices of its happiness and progress. Our homes are the develop- 
ment of what we know and what we possess. Has any other nation 
such homes as our people ? No travelers record them. 

The Amebioaks of the Pbesent Time. 

But compare our present with our past. Our ancestors were nearly 
all farmers in the north and planters in the south. Between the 
AUeghanies and the Kocky Mountains, savages only lived, and the 
broad Pacific slope was unknown — a wilderness wild and a wilder- 
ness waste. 

Log-cabins or other very humble dwellings were then the homes 
of our fathers and mothers ; their food was the plainest and with 
little variety, and their garments were mostly home-spun and home- 
made. But now, houses can mostly claim well- arranged rooms, taste- 
fully furnished, and our dress is elegant and artistic. Even the 
bridal dress was formerly plain, though sometimes rich; but the ward- 
robe of the fashionable bride of to-aay is varied and beautiful. In 
truth, it is made in many looms, in widely distant countries, from a 
great variety of textures, and is manufactured by persons of many 
trades and occupations. Skilled hands, magnificent steamships, 
artistic fashion-designers, care-taking seamstresses, elaborate sewing 
machines — these, and many more agencies and talents, are brought 
into requisition to produce, and transport, and make up, those fabrics 
of silk, and linen, and velvet, and flowers, and kid, and gold and dia- 
mond, of the bride of New York or Washington, of Chicago or San 
Francisco. 

How WE LrvE Now. 

Compare, too, the American dining-table of 1876, with that food, 
coarse in kind and small in variety, which mostly satisfied our ances- 
tors of 1776. Now, the table of even the unpretending housekeeper 
is supplied and adorned from many lands. Our beef is, perhapB, 
from Texas or Chicago ; our hams from Michigan or Ohio ; our flour 
from Illinois or Missouri ; sugar from Cuba or Louisiana ; spices from 
Ceylon ; tea from China or Japan ; oranges from Havana, Florida or 
California; potatoes from Carolina, Berjnuda or around our own 
homestead ; vegetables from Dutch gardens, everywhere ; silver dug 
out of Nevada mines or Mexican mountains ; crockery from Bristol, 
England ; table linen from Belfast, Ireland ; knives and forks from 
Shefiield, England, or from Yankee-land; ice from Maine; honey 
from California. The epicure has his wine from France, or Hungary, 
or Ohio, or California, or the Lord knows where ; and the temperance 
man "gets corned" with canned corn from Maine, or Delaware, or 
Indiana. 

American life is no longer primitive or simple; it is complex and 
has many wants — educated wants and educated tastes; and our 
tables, our dwellings, our clothing, our means of transportation, our 
postal system, our telegraphs, our newspapers, magazines, books, 
pictures, music, sewing machines — each and all are only examples 
of a civilization, mostly developed in one hundred years, and all 
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representing a wonderful variety, and adaptation of talents and 
progress. 

Artenins Ward, while traveling in England, was asked by a noble- 
man about his ancestors. His reply was : " I hadn't much ancestors, 
only one father and one mother." Our fathers and mothers did not 
boast of their ancestry, or assimilate to their models of either govern- 
ment or religion ; but they were clear enough in their own ideas of 
human rights and duties, and brave and true enough to maintain 
them ; and the government they created makes us that people, the 
most favored with comforts and blessings that the sun shines upon. 
Our civilization and prosperity are in advance of any known in history. 

What Amebioa is to Become. 

Let US hope that such a people may have enouffh of the greatness 
of humility to see our faults in both social and political life ; that tlie 
statesman may learn to legislate for the entire country, and not for 
his section ; that Americans may be wise enough to drop political 
gamblers and thieves and take for their representatives high-toned 
and able men ; that extravagance and luxury which have corrupted 
and destroyed so many nations may be looked down upon by all 
patriotic men and women ; that that intemperance which, according 
to statements based on official estimates made by W. Young, of this 
city, the chief of the bureau of statistics, cost this nation, in 1872, 
$735,720,048, as our annual " drink bill," and which, doubtless, cost 
us, by its loss of industry, its destruction of physical power, its short- 
ening of the lives of laborers, its crimes and the resultant court and 
prison expenses, its insanity and its alms-houses, enough more to 
make a total of at least $1,200,000,000, may be removed. How can any 
nation waste $1,200,000,000 per year and yet prosper ? As a student 
of the science of political economy, I know of no other expenditure 
so enormous and oppressive to any nation, except alone the support 
of their standing armies by the leading nations of Europe. To save 
this worse than waste is a problem of far broader range and more 
comprehensive public policy than any now before the American 
people, and should be more deeply interesting to all who love the 
morality and consequent perpetuity and glory of this nation. 

But we have faith in the American people, great faith in their 
intelligence, in their practical pecuniary sagacity, in their square sense 
of justice, in their foresight as to the public good, and the welfare 
and prosperity of the nation. The press and the pulpit, and the dis- 
cussion of public affairs by right-minded public men will practically 
overcome any temporary evil, whether it be sectional selnshness, or 
extravagance and luxury, or official stealing, or intemperance, or that 
last fashion of trying to destroy, and displace and get ahead of any 

{)rominent man, of any party, in religious or professional or political 
ife, by the malignant and systematic plotting of 'slander. 

The public schools and the newspaper press of this nation will edu- 
cate this people to a mighty and prevaling public sentiment to drop 
passing men and passing parties out of power and out of notice, just 
so fast as better men and better measures are needed. We believe, 
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most firmly and faithfully, that our people are to be a more intelligent 
people, and a better people ; and our government a better and stronger 
government; that America is to be the model government which 
European nations will imitate just as soon as their intelligence and 
principle shall be sufficient to establish and sustain republics. One 
hundred years hence all Europe will be made up of a fraternity of 
republics. 

" The Medicine-men." 

From such reflections as to the welfare and glory of our nation, to 
which this Centennial hour has spontaneously forced our minds, we 
turn as American physicians to the development and success of our 
profession. 

Where is medicine to-day ? Have the discoveries of the century 
made it more an exact science ? How much progress have we made, 
and how much more useful and successful can we be than were the 
pliysicians of the revolutionary period ? And as we leave the first 
century of our nation's life and pass into its second century, is there 
a definite prospect of further improvement in medicine ? 

The advancement in all the arts and sciences relating to medicine 
in the past century has been remarkable, especially with the four 
thinking nations of the world, the Americans, the English, the French, 
and the Germans. The popular mind has no just conception of the 
amount of valuable knowledge added to medicine in the last two 
centuries. 

Anatomy is almost perfected, and it is only in some of those finer 
details ascertained by the microscope that we can hope to learn any 
thing more. 

In physiology, how much more accurately and fully we know the 
functions of the nervous system — of the lungs, heart, liver, kidneys 
and skin, than did GuUen and Hunter and Abernethy. 

Hygiene a RsooGiazED Medical Department. 

Hygiene — the developed laws of health, is almost a new science. 
Andrew Combe was, so far as I know, the first to make for popular 
use, a systematic and logical statement of the relations of physiolog- 
ical laws to tlie preservation of health ; and within the last fifty 
J ears more has probably been done to enlighten the human family 
ow to preserve health than had been done in all the centuries of 
the past. In illustration of the newness of hygiene, allow me to state 
that when, in 1847, 1 was appointed to the protessorship of physiology 
and pathology in the Eclectic Medical College of Virginia, I accepted 
the appointment on condition that hygiene should be added to the 
subjects taught from that chair ; and thus, in America, in " Old 
Virginia," and by an eclectic, and one of your own number, was 
established the first professorship of hygiene in any college in which 
the English language was spoken. Indeed, the word hygiene was 
not then in Webster's octavo Dictionary. 

Eclectics have always made hygiene an important part of their 
treatment of disease. Very rarely have they exhibited medicines 
which did injury to the structure, or hindered the functional action 
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of any or^an. It has ever been a leading idea in all our practice to 
re-establish all the functional activities of the various organs, and 
especially of the skin, liver and kidneys ; and by this we have, as a 
part of the remedial treatment, overcome inflammation and fever, 
and eliminated blood poisons. 

Allopathy has, since the publication of Williams' '^ Prinovples of 
Medicine^'* and especially for the last ten years, to a limited extent, 
adopted this rational method of practice; but for the quarter of a 
century before that, drastic and poisonous purgatives irritated and 
inflamed the alimentary canal ; opiates benumbed the brain and shut 
up the secretions ; antimony prostrated the heart power, and blood- 
letting took away the very life. 

Eclectics have not only always^ largely overcome and eliminated 
disease by restoring physiological action, but they have done an ines- 
timable good to the American people, as teachers of hygiene to their 
patients, and to their families in which they practice their profession. 

Physiology and hygiene are now popular studies with the Ameri- 
can people. We have not only text-books in our common schools 
and our higher institutions of learning, but every intelligent man 
and woman makes health a leading subject of thought and conversa- 
tion and care. The race demands less sickness and less liability to 
sickness, and they mean to secure these results by studying the laws 
of human life. They sympathize with the sentiment of that famous 
epitaph at the infant's grave, 

*' If I was so soon to be done for, 
I wonder what I was began for. " 

State Boards of Health. 
So impressed is the public mind with the value of health, and the 
means of keeping it, and the avoiding of disease, that they demand 
that government shall do something to enlighten and protect the 
public health ; that State medicine shall be established by the several 
States, and by the general government. A State board of health was 
established in Massachusetts in 1869, and since that time a similar 
board has been established in Louisiana, California, Virginia, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Maryland, Georgia and Alabama, and all the other 
States will ere long follow this example. State medicine investigates 
the climate, and food, and the dwelling-house, and clothing and 
drainage, and malaria, and contagion, and it will secure intelligent 
and thorough study and public discussion, jtnd also such legislation 
as may be necessary to protect the health of the people. This is to 
be one of the great works of the incoming century. 

Pathological Learning. 
The last century has added immensely to our positive and accurate 
knowledge of disease. Andral and Louis in France; Eokatanski 
and Virchow in Germany ; Baillie and Hope and Marshall Hall and 
Bennett and Stokes and Graves in our Fatherland — what treasures 
they have added to our data of pathological anatomy. What a flood 
of Ught has been thrown upon the structural diseases of the brain 
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and heart, and Innge and liver, and kidneys, and other organs I How 
much more definite, too, is oar knowledge of fevers, tneir natural 
history, their classification, and their indications for treatment? 
Allopathists have made nearly all of these discoveries in pathol<^, 
and for them eclectics and homoBopathies will ever be most deeply 
indebted. 

Improvements in Old-Sohool Praotioe. 
In the practice of medicine allopathy has greatly improved in the 
last century, especially in the last twenty years. In this country, 
and in France and Germany, the theory and the practice of deple- 
tion has been mostly laid aside ; in England less so. Fifty years ago, 
blood-letting, antimony, calomel and opium were the principal reme- 
dies for all inflammations, and for fevers. Prof. Hosack declared that 
they were the " four corner-stones of the temple of medicine." This 
was the best practice that medical scientists then knew. Sir Thomas 
Watson, in his Theory and Practice, taught the logic, the rationale^ 
of these agents ; how they might overcome congestion and inflamma- 
tion and fever. He was the best reasoner who ever presented the 
logic of medicine from the allopathic standpoint, but he admitted, 
and so did all reasonable physicians, that these agents often failed in 
inflammations and fevers ; and he showed how liable they were to do 
great harm, sometimes, in spite of the best judgment which could be 
used. In such diseases as lung fever and typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
inflammation of the brain and dysentery, a large percentage of deaths 
was considered as unavoidable. So the colleges taught, and the 
authors and the best practitioners acknowledged. They believed most 
thoroughly what they practiced, that it was the best that could be 
done. They often saw the failure of their remedies, but they sup- 
posed that a considerable percentage of mortality could not be pre- 
vented. It was the unquestioned, the authoritative, the regula/r 
treatment, and no man was permitted without rebuke to question the 
practical wisdom of those physicians who followed this system. 

HOMGSOPATHY IN EuBOPE. 

There was no reform in Europe, except that of Hahnemann, and 
his system was no reform, but a new system based upon a single idea, 
simUia similihvs^ like for like. This raised a new order of men ; it 
did not often secure the adoption of those already in the profession. 

Homoeopathy existed fifty years in Europe before the eclectic 
system was introduced, but its doctrine of cure, and its very minute 
doses, were such that it was not recognized as having a similarity to 
allopathic medicine, either in its theory or in its treatment. It had 
strong advocates, not numerous, and made no popular impression as 
that which might greatly change or revolutionize allopathy. 
Allopathy was as popular as ever, except with a very few, when the 
eclectic system was introduced in 1844. 

EOLEOTIO MeDIOINB. 

Eclecticism is a child of republican America. It was born of our 
independence; it declared its independence because of wrongs; it 
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was a necessity to save the lives of onr people ; it bad its origin in 
the intelligent conviction that the prevailing system of depletion was 
destroying the right to live. The discerning and independent Ameri- 
can mind got the conviction that, in many instances, people would 
be more Ukely to live if they took no medicine than if they took 
allopathic treatment. 

All great reforms have their initiative work and their initiative 
men. Dr. Samuel Thomson, of New Hampshire, did a work in this 
direction. His agents and methods of treatment were very disagree- 
able but they did unlock the secretions; they did stimulate and 
support ; they did most effectually equalize the circulation and thus 
overcome general fever and remove local inflammation. Two hours 
often arrested a pleurisy, and forty-eight hours broke up a raging 
feyer. This destroyed that old doctrine in the public mind that a 
fever must run seven, or fourteen, or twenty -one days. It established 
a new treatment, based upon the doctrines of stimulation, relaxation, 
innocent arterial sedation and the elimination of blood-poisons, by 
the free secretions which the treatment secured. These doctrines 
and their resulting practice are now recognized as an integral part 
of eclectic medical practice, whilst the agents which Dr. Thomson 
used to secure this stimulation and relaxation are already, at least in 
part, superseded by others more agreeable and more efficient. Of 
the pioneers of eclectic medicine whom we all remember with 
gratitude, and whose achievements and memory we all honor, it is 
not my purpo^ at this time to speak. Their works praise them and 
this association is their monument. 

Changes in Medioal Obthodoxy. 

The history of medicine for the last 300 years shows a frequent 
succession of remarkable changes of belief and practice, severally 
urged and sustained by men of great talent, and that which was 
most firmly believed at one time has been again and again set aside 
and superseded within twenty-five or fifty years. A person studying 
this changing development might well be reminded of what Balpn 
Waldo Emerson says of the varied phases of philosophy : ^^ I would 
write on the portals of the temple of philosophy, wh%m.^^ 

But there is no whim in arterial sedation, in the treatment of 
active inflammation or raging fever ; there is no whim in equalizing 
the circulation ; there is no whim in restoring the secreting power 
and function of the liver, kidneys and skin. Every physician in my 
presence knows by daily practical and positive experience the truth 
of these words — the actual and uniform success of these means. We 
have a rationale which is logic; we have results which are a triumph. 
We have here, as applied to acute inflammation and sthenic fever, 
the ^^fontes philosaphias e quihvs alia meanV^ — the fountains of 
philosophy from whence other things flow. 

Blood-letting, Calomel, Antimony, etc., where abe thet t 
But where, in the meantime, is the old school ? What has become 
of the in&llibility of their logic of medicine t What has become of 
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their former practice ? Blood-letting is essentially relinquished by 
almost the entire profession; antimony is scarcely used at all; 
calomel is, with many, almost abandoned. 

Thirty-three years since — one-third of a century — when I com- 
menced the practice of medicine, practitioners, professors and authors 
denounced any man who did not rely upon these agents as having' 
neither science nor sense. To-day they have essentially discarded 
these agents and the whole theory of depletion. Whisky stimula- 
tion, quinine support, opium stupefaction, and bread and milk 
stuffing, form a treatment radically opposite to the universal teach- 
ings and practice of those times. This latter treatment is, we believe, 
far from the best, but it is a wonderful advance for allopatbists. By 
thus changing their minds they have at least proved themselves men ; 
for that eminent wit and divine, the Eev. Sidney Smith, says : " That 
the difference between a man and a jackass is, that a man can 
change his mind but a jackass can't." 

The most accomplished physician could not probably sustain him- 
self to-day, in any city in this country, if he principally used the very 
agents which the physicians then " swore by," as their most reliable 
remedies. 

In the administration of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Crawford was for a time 
acting Vice-President. He died suddenly some forty years ago, and 
when the melancholy message was sent to this city, the words were: 
" Every thing was done for him that could be done — he was bled 
twenty-seven times!" And in the life of Prof. Benjamin Silliman, 
Sr., he states that when he attended lectures in 1803, in Philadelphia, 
Prof. Benjamin Rush said : " In fever, bleeding is the magnum bonutn 
DeV^ — the great gift of God ! And a subsequent associate Professor 
with Mr. Silliman, the learned Prof. Tally, in lecturing upon anti- 
mony, in Yale College, said : " Gentlemen, this is a valuable remedy 
in lung fever, an efficient remedy, our best remedy. It has but one 
fault, once in a while it will kill your patient." 

Physicians Wiser than Professors , 

But the question is suggested : who were the " wise men " thirty 
years ago ? Eclectics have not changed ; science and success were 
theirs, they had no need to change. Allopathy has essentially relin- 
quished the whole system of depletion. Surely, we were wise, or the 
verdict of the century goes for nothing. 

And here it is but simple justice to say, that the great body of the 
American allopathic physicians have, in their practice, been in 
advance of the Professors in their colleges, and greatly in advance of 
the leading English authorities in medicine. There has been, always, 
among all classes of American physicians, a vast amount of clear, 
independent thinking; they look at results, and they are convinced 
by results; and they would have advanced far more rapidly if they 
had been influenced less by English, and French, and German 
authorities. We have aped after European opinions, and authorities, 
and precedents, when there was really no essential unity of medical 
practice among those authorities themselves. Many physicians have 
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studied abroad, to learn practice from those who radically diflFer 
among themselves. Verily, this reminds us of Cowper's lines, in 
reference to the English artist who must study in Italy : 

" How much the fool that's been to Rome, 
Exceeds the fool tliat's stayed at home." 

The American mind is both logical and inventive ; and can we not 
in medicine and in surgery, as in other things, reason and invent for 
ourselves ? We have originated new ideas in government, and we 
have most triumphantly vmdicated them by the success of our general 
government aud of all our State governments. Fulton invented 
steamboat navigation ; Morse invented the telegraph ; Horace Wells 
discovered ansesthesia ; Dr. McDowell introduced to the world the 
operation of ovariotomy ; and the American Eclectics have introduced 
to the world a new logical and successful treatment of inflammation 
and of fevers. 

The Success of Eoleotios in Pneumonia. 

It is entirely true that whenever an Eclectic physician is called 
npon to treat an active inflammation or fever, within twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours of its commencement, he arrests it, cuts it short, 
prevents its natural pathological development. In rare cases he fails 
to do this, but even then his treatment is so efficient to control, limit, 
and modify the disease, that it is rarely fatal. Acute inflammation 
of the brain, lungs, pleura, liver, peritoneum and kidneys are gener- 
ally cut short, aborted. 

I'neumonitis, or lung fever, has long been the favorite disease to 
which teachers refer, to illustrate the processes and phenomena of 
inflammation and its treatment. Now, in nearly all sections of the 
land, in both city and country, lung fever has, for several years, been 
very fatal ; but we are safe in saying that eclectic physicians very 
seldom lose a case of this disease. 

Statistics of Twelve Eclectics in Connecticut. 

After a recent meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of Connec- 
ticut, twelve members held a conference for careful inquiry, as to the 
results of treatment during the past twelve montlis. Nearly all of 
these physicians were in extensive practice. Only one among the 
twelve had lost a case of lung fever, and that patient had been pre- 
viously and gravely affected with dropsy of the chest. We allude to 
this specially, because we ought to put upon record our success in 
this inflammation, and in other inflammations. 

In this conference a tabulated statement was made of the results of 
the treatment of other diseases. The same twelve physicians had, in 
the same, year's practice, lost no case of ancemia; no case of cholera 
or cholera morbus ; only two cases of cholera infantum ; no case of 
convulsions; only one case of croup; only one case of delirium- 
tremens; no case of intermittent, remittent or typhoid fever; no case 
of diarrhoea ; only one case of diphtheria, or erysipelas, or puerperal 
inflammation, or dysentery; only two cases of scarlet fever; and no 
case of either measles, small-pox, teething, tetanus or whooping-cough. 
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We make bat one comment, and that of inquiry. Can those, who 
follow the standard of Hahnemann, or those who follow that ot Wat- 
son and Wood, and Aitken, present any such statement of favorable 
results of treatment t If they can, we as eclectics, wlio desire to learn 
all that is good from all, would love to sit at their feet and learn. 
Think of twelve busy practitioners losing no case of fever of any 
kind in an entire year's labor among the sick ; and only one case of 
diphtheria ; one, only, of croup, and one, only, of erysipelas 1 

EoLEonos IN Cheonio Disease. 

But our rivals will ask : '' Do electics succeed well, when the inflam- 
mation or fever is not cut short, and when the case becomes one of 
prostration and sinking? I would like to write a volume on that 
subject, but can only say, that eclectics use tonics and stimulants with 
special success ; and that, in my opinion, all schools of practice will 
soon recognize and use more efficient agents than quinine and whisky 
to keep up that brain-force and that heart-force, which are the two 
factors wanted to sustain life against extreme prostration. 

Time would fail me to allude to our success in chronic affections of 
the blood, of the nervous system, of the lungs, liver, stomach and 
kidneys, which have made eclecticism so popular all over the land. 
Our success in all these chronic diseases has mostly originated from 
a special source — the study of new agents discovered by us among 
the medicinal plants of our own countir. A large proportion of our 
physicians were, in the first place, students under allopathic phvsi- 
cians, and were graduates from their colleges. It would be natural 
and logical for us, never to reject the treatment suggested by our 
instructors, in any given case oi disease, unless we believed that we 
had some better remedy. It is to these better agents that our thous- 
ands of practitioners have devoted themselves. We have differed 
only to improve. To differ, simply to differ or for criticism, or from 
prejudice, would neither be magnanimous, nor wise, nor politic. Our 
difiference, in itself, is a protest against some agents that did harm, 
against other agents that were not successful, and in favor of numer- 
ous new agents, discovered by us. 

Indebtedness of otheb Physicians to Eolectigs. 

About 1,500,000 persons are constautly sick in this country, and 
not only thousands of them, but allopatnists and homoeopathists, are 
immensely indebted to the eclectics of this country, for the very 
numerous and very valuable agents which they have introduced to 
the profession. Homoeopathic works and journals, many of them, 
do us ample justice ; but allopathic journals and text-books rarely 
credit us with any of these discoveries. 

These agents have made eclectic practice successful, beyond what 
the greatest minds in medicine dreamed of fifty years ago ; for we 
have, with these new agents, gratefully accepted, from all schools 
and from every age and peoi)le, every past remedy which we thought 
really useful, tnus adopting, in reference to thereapeutics, that broad- 
est catholicity of St. Paul, " whatsoever things are true." 
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The Futubs of Medical Peacticb. 

But what shall we say of onr future ? With our limited vision 
into the next century of medicine, we distinctly recognize, for our- 
aelvea and those who follow us, several prominent subjects of import- 
ant research and progress. 

Perhaps one ot the first in importance is, to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the nature of blood poison or zymotic disease. 

If bacteria be the cause of these diseases, how can we, by any pro- 
phylactic treatment, prevent their existence, and thus prevent the 
disease? If the disease be already developed by them, how can we 
neutralize that poison and thus limit and arrest its efiect ? 

If bacteria be the product of disease, how shall we so influence 
the blood, by chemical or other agents, that bacteria will not be fur- 
ther developed, or if developed, render this product harmless? 

Possibly, we may discover that one class of bacteria develops 
diphtheria , another class scarlet fever ; another class typhoid fever. 
If so, we may need different chemical or other special agents, for 
each of these classes. 

Naturalists inform us that when certain animals are bitten by 
poisonous snakes, they render the poison harmless by eating certain 
plants which they instinctively seek out and partake of. If they 
cannot obtain these, they die ; if they do obtain them, they live. 
Cannot science discover for the sick, what instinct has taught to 
animals ? 

Probably, we may have already some important hints in this direc- 
tion. For instance, in 1870, Dr. Wilkes, of England, recommended 
sulphurous acid as a valuable remedy in typhoid fever, and several 
physicians have emphatically testified in its favor. We cannot speak 
of it from personal use, or from its use by any of our medical friends; 
but those who have used it, have thought that it acted by neutraliz- 
ing the poison of the disease, and they testify that it both renders 
the disease mild in its development, and greatly limits its duration. 

For nearly twenty years, I have principally depended on the tinc- 
ture of veratrum viride in diphtheria. At first I used it to prevent 
the development of the diphtheritic membrane. The rationale was : 
All false membranes are the product of inflammation ; so cut short 
the inflammation by veratrum, as an arterial sedative, and thus arrest 
the further development of the membrane. But after using this 
affent, in many cases with success, I specially noticed that if I left it 
on as soon as I had secured arterial sedation, the disease did not 
again return. If the disease-poison be in the blood, why does it not 
act and redevelop the disease? If all the work of veratrum be arterial 
sedation, why does not the inflammation return when veratrum is 
omitted ? I could only account for this upon the supposition that 
veratrum must antidote the blood-poison of the disease. In every 
case of diphtheria since I have used veratrum, and it has been so 
entirely successful that I have rarely used any other internal remedy 
in diphtheria. And those physicians who have graduated from the 
colleges in which I have taught, and who have used veratrum in this 
disease, have come to the same conclusion as to its efficacy. 
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The sulphite of soda, salicylic acid and other remedies are agents 
familiar to your minds frequently exhibited to antidote zymosis. 
What a crowning glory to eclecticism it would be if we could dis- 
cover one or more antizymotic remedies which would arrest measles 
and scarlet fever as we now cut short other fevers and inflammations ! 
Most of us have cured chronic diseases of the skin and rheumatism, 
and we have permanently removed and cured some classes of tumors 
by such blood-purifying agents as podophyllum and iris versicolor 
and Phytolacca decandria. Is it too much to hope that those who 
follow us in the next centennial will have learned to neutralize, with 
entire success, the blood-poisons of scarlet fever and measles and 
rheumatism and scrofula ? One hundred years ago two-thirds of all 
the faces of the young ladies in any Sabbath congregation in England 
were pitted with small-pox. How few such countenances among the 
young ladies of England or of this country to-day! What vaccina- 
tion has done as a prophylactic to prevent small-pox, may not our 
successors do to prevent, or quickly cure, all the blood-poison diseases, 
both acute and chronic ? 

TflEEAPBUTIOS AND SuBGBBY. 

Another field of improvement open to our ambition and our 
humanity is that of therapeutics — the agents and principles of cure. 
As before intimated, we have done an immense work in this direc- 
tion, but this is the science which is most deficient among all the 
medical sciences. 

Homoeopatliy is devoting large attention to these studies, and 
allopathy is doing a good service, mostly through pharmaceutical 
chemistry, in adding to our remedies. But surgery is the field of 
medicine to which allopathists are now principally devoting them- 
selves. Their journals, American and foreign, are being largely 
occupied with surgery, and their published volumes of *' Trans- 
actions^^^ both State and national, denote this. For instance, in the 
last volume of the Transactions of the New York State Medical 
Society, there are some twenty-nine "communications," but all of 
these, except seven, are devoted to surgery. There is no extended 
article on the medical treatment of a single disease, and the physician 
who carefully reads tlie volume will scarcely find one important 
suggestion of treatment for any disease, acute or chronic. On the 
contrary, the surgical contributions, both pathological and operative, 
indicate much originality, good logic and success. Eclectics are 
writing but few works on surgery. 

In this extensive study of therapeutics, we must learn what remedies 
do not do as well as what they do. Many cases of disease are cured 
in their own natural development, uninfluenced by medicine. But 
the physician prescribes ; there is a cure, and too often he ascribes 
the cure to his remedy. It is just iiere, we think, that those often 
mistake who ascribe great power to very diluted remedies. 

We must study the comparative efficacy of different remedies. 
Let us suppose that there are 100 approved remedies in each class — 
that there are, for instance, 100 astringents and all of some 
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value. If we study them well, we can probably Beleot ten which 
will be 80 efficient, and so specially adapted to the cases in which 
astringents are indicated, that we shall do far better to select the ten 
from the list and dismiss the ninety. Just so with the medicines of 
each of the other classes. We must devote more attention to the 
relative positiveness of the action of remedies. I have suggested to 
students, as they used a remedy in practice, to assign to it, in their 
minds, according to its action, its degree of certainty in a scale of 
five. The action of one remedy we may place in this scale of 
certainty as a positive remedy ; a second as probable ; i third as 
positive ; a fourth as practical ; a fifth as pre-eminent. Find out by 
repeated trials where, in this scale, any given remedy belongs, and 
adopt or reject it accordingly. 

Palatable Medicines. 
The civilization of medicine also demands far more attention to the 
study of palatable remedies. Many eclectics, and most allopathists, 
are here greatly in fault, and are limiting their reputation with the 
public. Sr early all remedies can be made pleasant by flavoring them, 
or otherwise concealing their taste ; or, we can substitute other reme- 
dies which are both palatable and efficacious. Many medicines are 
thrown away because they are unpleasant, and many physicians are 
dismissed because they give them. This can be almost entirely reme- 
died. For example : in a recent volume of Clinical Lectures^ by 
that accomplished physician and logical thinker, Prof. N. S. Davis, 
of Chicago, there are about 110 prescriptions; nearly all of them 
must, as we may judge by the ingredients, be quite unpleasant ; 
nearly all of them might be made palatable. The unfaithful exhibi- 
tion of unpleasant remedies, and the practice of writing prescriptions 
so that our patients know and discuss and criticise what they take, 
do more to limit the practice of physicians and to render them 
unpopular than any other causes. 

Women foe Phabmaoists. 

Would it not be far better for us, for the most part, to preparQ our 
own remedies ; or, if our duties are so pressing, to secure an assist- 
ant educated in pharmacy to prepare them ? 

Here, allow me to suggest, is a new field of labor for educated 
ladies. To such persons, how much less laborious and how much 
more agreeable this occupation than to enter into the rivalries and 
exposure and fatigue of the general practitioner. A thorough school 
of pharmacy for ladies, with full instruction in chemistry, botany 
and the practical compounding of prescriptions, would secure to 
' ladies a valuable employment, and be of the greatest service to the 
profession. 

What Ground has Been Won. 

In closing, allow me to congratulate the members of this National 
Eclectic Association on wliat has been accomplished in that third of 
a century since we have been recognized as a distinct class of 
physicians. We have had, past and present, at least 10,000 prac- 
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titioners ; we have published probably 100 works on therapeutics 
and materia raedica and medical practice ; we have now some ten 
medical periodicals, and half a dozen or more colleges, eighteen State 
societies have been incorporated by law, with the same rights and 
privileges as are enjoyed by the homoeopathic and allopathic societies. 

The Code op Ethics. 

We have gained such hold upon the public mind that those who 
established their prospective Vode of Ethics in 1847, are now for 
the first time, agitating the repeal of some of its worst features. 
The president of the American Medical Association, Dr. J. Marion 
Sims, in his annual address before that body in Philadelphia, June 
sixth, criticises the Code of Ethics with much justness and point. 
He says, ^' It compels men to do dishonorable things to promote an 
honest action." He criticises it also because it deprives physicians 
and surgeons ot the right to obtain patents on their own valuable 
inventions, because it forbids the use of medicines whose chemical 
and therapeutic properties are well known, simply because they are 
patented — medicines so familiar to the profession as Henry's Mag- 
nesia, or McMunn's Elixir, a chlorodyne, and because that code even 
prevents physicians from engaging in providing bovine virus to other 
physicians. 

I>r. Sims' advice amounts, practically, to letting the code alone, 
but letting it die. He says, '^ Here common sense and common 
interests have silently, almost imperceptibly, established a higher law, 
that overrides the code and leaves it inert." He further says, '^ I do 
not ask you to appoint a committee on the code. Let it stand as it 
is. Honorable men do not need its protection. Dishonest men are 
not influenced by its edicts. We must educate the profession up to 
a recognition of a higher law, the unwritten code regulating inter- 
course between gentlemen. This is the code that governs in England 
and France. The man that violates it is by common consent dropped 
out, ignored and allowed to vegetate in isolation." 

Sucn liberality as this is attractive to every man of culture, and 
especially to those who, like the eclectic profession of America, have 
taken their position, not for the sake of contention, but for the sake 
of improved independent medicine. 

Perhaps the allopathists will soon repeal that part of their code 
which has denied through a third of a century, that any man who 
disagrees with their depleting therapeutics is a physician, though he 
may have studied with an allopathic physician, and graduated from 
an allopathic college. Aoply this rule to any other profession. Sup- 

Eose, for instance, that a rresbyterian clergyman should be required, 
y a code of clerical ethics, to consider and speak of, and treat a 
Methodist clergyman, as not being a clergyman at all, because he waa 
not a Presbyterian ; or suppose that an Episcopalian clergyman should 
consider a Gongregationalist clergyman as not a clergyman, and 
ostracise and refuse to acknowledge him, and should decline to jointly 
officiate with him to solemnize a marriage or to bury the dead. The 
public would justly look upon such a man as a bigoted monster, an 
outlaw against all courtesy and all Ohrietianity. 
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The American Eclectics. 

Against all obstacles of pablic disbelief and professional ostracism, 
the eclectics of the United States have developed all its thousands of 
practitioners ; carried its benelicent remedies into millions of homes ; 
secnred its State and national organizations, its hundreds of county 
societies, its colleges and its journals, and the approbation and patron- 
age of an intelligent public ; established a most remarkable uniform- 
ity of practice among its physicians in all sections of the country, 
without any designed concert of action ; and, above all, originated a 
treatment so successful that it must attract the admiration alike of 
the scientist who examines its logic and the patient who is cured by 
its efficacy. 

And here, in the capital city of our nation, named for him whose 
name is to us above every other human name, and where have been 
developed into constitution and law those great principles which , 
make us the most intelligent, the happiest and the freest people on 
the earth, on tl)is seventh anniversary of this association, and upon 
the opening morn ot a new century of our country, we dedicate our- 
selves afresh to the cause of rational, inductive, independent and 
successful medicine. 

18 
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THE LAST HALF-OENTURY. 



By Robert B. Newton, M. D., of New York City. 



The last half-century has been marked by the most wonderful dis- 
coveries in art and science ever known to the world. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been asserted concerning the lost arts of antiquity, 
no Egyptian hieroglyphic, no Babylonian or Assyrian tablet, or 
Grecian or Roman legend, reveals the faintest trace, or conveys the 
remotest hint of the art wonders that characterize the present age. 
The same may be said in regard to the great reforms of the present 
time. Among all the magnificent ruins of the old world, no inscrip- 
tion can be found, nor the slightest vestige of information cDUcerning 
any, that it was a house of mercy. No hospitals existed for the 
sick, nor asylums for the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the insane and 
the intemperate. Tliere were prisons, and manacles, and chains, and 
instruments of torture, and armories filled with weaj)ons to wound 
and slay, but among all the temples and palaces, nowhere could be 
found a sanitarium. 

It was reserved for Christianity, whose Author " came not to de- 
stroy men's lives, but to save them," to care for the " poor and maimed 
and halt, and dumb, and blind," and to these later times to establish 
those reforms and benevolent institutions whicli have resulted in such 
incalculable good to mankind. 

Among the enterprises of the last half century, not the least, by 
any means, is the reform of medical practice. This reform seems to 
have assumed almost as many phases as there are sects in Christen- 
dom, yet it may be said that, like those sects, they all seem to be 
aiming for one great end. 

The Ecleotio Pbaotioe. 

Among these sects or divisions of the medical army is the one to 
which we have the honor to belong, and which bears the significant 
name of eclecticism. The very name commends itseU' to all who are 
in quest of truth' and are governed by the apostolic maxim, '* Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good." Much has been said and 
written by scientists about natural selection — *' the survival of tiie 
fittest," and however unwilling we might be to adopt the i>hilo8ophy 
of evolution as pertaining to natural organisms, we can no m<»re dis- 
card the general principle of natural selection, than we can reject 'the 
theory of definite proportions in chemistry. The Eclectic principle 
is founded in the constitution and course of nature, and whoever 
adopts it, in science or art, is destined ultimately to triumph. 

Especially is this true when applied to medicine. The widest pos- 
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Bible field is opened to the Eclectic. He snrveys the whole field of 
materia medica and makes his selection^. There is no solid, no fluid, 
or gas, of liealing virtue, in all the world of matter, that is forbidden 
him to touch or appropriate. 

Eclecticism has no procrustean bed of iron on which to place its 
followers. If the practitioner rej'ects a substance, it is not because 
the school to which he belongs has proscribed it, but because he 
regards it as deleterious and therefore objectionable as a curative 
agent. Whatever has been weighed in the balance of experimental 
demonstration, and found wanting, he casts away. In like manner, 
he explores the various theories of therapeutics, and chooses those 
which appear to be in accordance with a rational philosophy and 
common sense. No matter how high the authority, he boldly and 
almost audaciously canvasses every doctrine of pathology, hygiene 
and treatment of the sick. 

Contrast of the Old Bigotry. 

He who will sacrifice his reason and common sense, and what is 
worse, sacrifice the lives of his patients, by a stolid adherence to 
what is called a ''regular" practice, is, in no proper sense, a practi- 
tibner of the healing art, and is unworthy of the name of physician. 
That his patients die under the regular treatment may satisfy his 
conscience, assuage the grief of their friends, secure the support of 
his professional associates, and so protect the practitioner from the 
charge of malpractice. 

One of Cooper's novels depicts a certain surgeon of the army of the 
revolution, complaining bitterly of an oflScer who in conflict with the 
enemy **did not cut scientifically." Had he with every blow of his 
sabre cut clean through the joints and severed the limbs, even to the 
smiting off tlie heads of the enemy, it would have been regarded as 
all right, and good military surgery ; but such horrid mangling as he 
made of it was unendurable. So, when the patient dies under 
"regular" scientific treatment, a certificate from the practitioner is 
all that is required, and " not a dog dares to move his tongue." 

Epidemics Less Mortal wwh Eclectics. 
A terrific illustration of this killing practice, baptized and made 
sacred by tlie designation of " regular," is furnished in the treatment 
of tlie cholera. That dreadful pestilence first appeared in this country 
in 1832, and slew its thousands. It was designated by the " regular" 
phyeiciaiis of the old school of practice the opprobrium medicorum. 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal declared unequivocally 
that ^^ tlie faculty did not understand the nature of the disease." 
Indeed, during the several epidemics when the cholera was treated 
by the " regulars," nearly, if not quite, one-half of the patients died, 
and it is also an undeniable fact, that where the patients were treated 
by eclectic physicians, the mortality was trifling. In Cincinnati 
alone, in 1849, out of 1,803 cases treated by eclectics, there were only 
sixty-five deaths — not five per cent — while under the treatment of 
the self-styled " regular physicians," upward of forty per cent fell 
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victime. The same results are witnessed in other diseases, particularly 
yellow fever, small-pox, scarlatina, pneumonia, typhoid and other 
fevers, not to mention the diseases which they vehemently and 
imperiously assert to be incurable, denouncing those who suggest 
otherwise; cancer, hydrophobia and tetanus. In the hands of a 
skillful eclectic, all these diseases yield, as a general thing, to treat- 
ment ; but the mortality is frightful under the old practice. 

Eclecticism has received no favors, certainly, not even the charity 
of common candor. It has been obstinately and bitterly opposed 
from the beginning. All the forces of the old school and its tre- 
mendous influence have been ruthlessly and unscrupulously employed 
to destroy this infant Hercules in the cradle and to place it under 
the ban of public opinion. Legal enactments shut out the eclectic 
from every field of public employment, as if he had not the common 
rights of a citizen ; priest and barrister were called upon to add their 
anathemas to expel him from credit as an expert in courts of justice 
as well as in society and in the church ; but eclecticism has survived. 

By the test which other schools of medicine must be tried we are 
willing to be tested. Yet a comparison can be easily instituted 
between eclecticism and the old, self-styled '^regular" school of 
practice in regard to the results of the different modes of treat- 
ment of diseases. Jt can be made in any of our cities, and the 
results may be ascertained by the bills of mortality. They would be 
shown more clearly if the comparison should be made during the 
prevalence of an epidemic. In the case of scarlet fever, in its malig- 
nant form, when treated in the '* regular" mode, but few recover. 
The old-school practitioners lose a fourth and often a half of their 

{>atients, while tue eclectic would consider himself unsuccessful if he 
ost two per cent. A distinguished practitioner declares his judgment 
that, of those cases which come under eclectic practice, one in fifty is 
an extraordinary high estimate of its mortality. Puerperal fever, 
which under the old-school treatment is attended with a ter^^ible 
mortality, in the hands of a skillful eclectic rarely ever proves fatal. 

" Incurable Diseases " Cubed by Eclectics. 

Among the diseases declared to be incurable, of which those of a 
cancerous nature head the list, it can be said that the eclectic prac- 
tice is triumphantly successful, and that without the use of the 
knife. A grand specific, the application of which, in all cases of 
cancer and mortification is an eclectic discovery, in the hands of an 
eclectic physician, has affected the most wonderful cures. 

Hydrophobia, it has been shown by eclectics, for the last forty 
years, can be cured by the use of certain simple remedies and appli- 
ances, yet physicians of the old school do not acknowledge or adopt 
the treatment. Sir Thomas Watson, of London, lias autnoritatively 
declared, that '* neither art or nature has ever cured a patient attacked 
by hydropliobia." The most that has been attempted, therefore, has 
been to mitigate the sufferings of the patient by the administration 
of anodynes. It was the practice in England, not many years ago, 
to kill the patient as if be was a mad dog. Even now, a physician 
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will survey his patient writhing and howling in all the horrors of this 
dreadful malady, and refase to relieve him by a treatment not adopted 
by the profession or '* laid down in the books." Thus many lives are 
sacrificed to this Moloch of old-school practice. 

AOHIBVBMBNTS OF EoLBOTIOS IN SUEOBEY. 

The progress made by eclectics in surgery, if not in advance of 
other collateral branches of medical science, is at least abreast with 
them. They have saved many a limb, and life too, that the remorse- 
less knife had consigned to another fate. It may be said for the 
method of surgery practiced by the old school, that the rules are 
excellent. But I insist there is another form of practice which is 
infinitely superior. Instead of all the care about large openings, 
dividing membranous and tendinous structures, preserving dependent 
orifices, or making counter-openings for the exit of morbid and puru- 
lent matter, a higher skill is manifested in preventing their forma- 
tion, and thus rendering these tortuous measures unnecessary. The 
powers of the bandage are so obvious, so simple and so successful 
in all these cases, superlatively beyond all other means in their results, 
that we are at a loss to imagine how any other rules than those which 
belong to the proper application of the simple roller, can by any pos- 
sibility find approval in the mind of the surgeon. The most formid- 
able injuries to joints, tendons and muscles, comminuted, compound 
and simple fractures, invariably yield to the influence of the band- 
age. Yet many of these must, under the old treatment, have had a 
serious termination. 

Under the influence of the roller, severe gun-shot wounds have 
assumed the aspect of ordinary incisions, and heal kindly in a space 
of time usually required for the sloughing process to complete itself. 
All the incident evils, such as sloughing, immoderate flow of pus, 
fistulous formations, long continued illness and confinement, are done 
away with. The noxious and abominable lotions, salves and ointments 
leprous with mercury, arsenic, antimony and lead, have been laid 
entirely aside by the genuine eclectic ; and we have, also, endeavored 
with greater or less success, to dispense with the cumbrous scientific 
apparel which served to embarrass rather than facilitate our purpose. 
The true surgeon does not make or seek to make himself celebrated 
by the display of costly instruments, and other paraphernalia for 
maiming and torturing the human body; but instead, labors in the 
most quiet, simple but yet effectual manner to protect and save his 
patient from mutilation. 

In the treatment of fractures and dislocations, no surgical appli- 
ances can equal the dry bandage; a single dressing often proving 
sufficient without changing until all appliances are unnecessary. 
Those who use the wet bandage, are often annoyed and embarrassed 
by the necessity of frequent changing to avoid blistering and suppu- 
ration. 

The ligature has been successfully substituted for the knife in the 
treatment of fistula and hemorrhoidal affections. 
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Sir James T. Simpson's Golden Vision. 
Sir James Y. Simpson anticipated a period when the practitioner 
would look upon the cure of some diseases as simply a series of 
chemical problems aud formulas ; when all calculi, necrosed bones, 
etc., should be melted down chemically, aud not removed by surgical 
operation ; when bleeding in ampnt<^tions aud other wounds would 
be stopped, not by septic ligatures or needles, but by the simple 
application of hssmastatic gases or washes, and thus healing the tew 
wounds required in surgery, by the first intention. 

Plastio Subgery. 

Nothing, indeed, is too wonderful to expect in ihis age. We were 
startled not a little the other day by seeing an announcement in a 
New York paper of the marvelous progress made by Lesser, of 
Griefswald and Debrnil, in plastic surgery. Especially worthy of 
note are the wonders wrought by Dieffenbach, of Joerlin, who discov- 
ered the art of restoring lost noses and other organs, and making 
them almost as good as new. Always on the lookout for a subject, 
he once noticed a lady in society who wore a high muffled collar 
around her neck, evidently to hide a deformity. Kequesting a pri- 
vate interview, he saw what was supposed to be a hopeless case, 
obtained her consent for an operation, and in a few weeks she graced 
the same circle with a neck as beautiful as that of any lady there. 
This wonderful operation came to the ears of a Polish countess, 
whose head was little more than a skeleton skull, the fleshy part 
having been almost entirely eaten away by scrofula. He first pro- 
duced for her a nose and forehead, then cheeks, palate and lips, and 
even eye-lids. She was soon enabled to appear in society again, a 
new, if not a handsomer woman. Nose-making, or rhinoplasty^ 
became the rage, and Dieffenbach restored a multitude of those lost 
ornaments. 

It was regarded as a principle of this art that parts to be trans- 
planted for the restoring of defective organs should not be totally 
separated from the original attachment. A little brauchlet of skin 
it was supposed must be preserved, in order to keep up the stream of 
nourishment and nervous energy. But Beverdin, of the French 
Academy demonstrated that this is not necessary. He took pieces 
of skin from distant parts of the body, and even from the bodies of 
other persons, and placed them on open wounds and sores, where 
thev soon became attached and constituted a part of the body. 

This new art, it is said, is daily employed with success in the hos- 
pitals of Paris. The surgeon, with a pair of pincers, seizes a little 
fold of loose healthy skin, cuts it off so that tne vascular parta are 
laid bare, and transfers it thence to the defective spot. It is then 
fastened down with strips of adhesive plaster. In about twelve 
hours the currents of blood begin to commingle, and in twenty-four 
hours the transplanted part has become a portion of the organism at 
its new habitat. In another twenty-four hours the outlines of the 
inlaid section begin to throw out shoots in order to form a seam-con- 
nection with the surrounding parts. In this way defective surfaces 
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of large extent can be covered by several Bmall sections of skin, 
which will soon join by shoots, and fnllj cover the diseased surface. 

Marvels of Debmio Subobbt. 

Ulcers on the legs, of considerable size and of years' standing, 
have likewise been cured by this method in a few mouths. Skin has 
been cut from amputated limbs, and Nussbaum actually used pieces 
taken from a corpse. Sections from a negro have been engrafted on 
the flesh of a white man. The place not only soon healed, but the 
pieces so obtained gradually lost their dark color. 

Debrenii has surpassed even this. He made two sections from tiae 
back of a Guinea pig, and placed one on the foot and the other on 
the cheek of an old woman. In a very little time they adhered tiwt, 
and afterward rhe 'external hair and skin gradually peeled off, and 
left a clean, smooth, healthy surface. 

Plastic Subgeey fob the Eyes. 
Several years ago an oculist undertook to correct the opacity of 
the cornea, by which the sight was totally intercepted. He removed 
it, and inserted that of an animal. This experiment upon the human 
subject was not successful. He was able, however, to transplant the 
cornea of one rabbit to that of another, and also into that of a cat. 
These experimenters are sanguine that they will yet be able to make 
men see through the eyes of animals when their own fail. 

Tbaksfusion of Blood. 

Allied to these triumphs is that of the transfusion of blood. This 
is now done with success in Paris, and in several German cities. 
But it does not seem possible to mix successfully the blood of ani- 
mals and men. Even the blood of different species of animals may 
not be intermingled. A pigeon was killed instantly by the infusion 
of the blood of mammalia, and fish blood is poisonous to other spe- 
cies. This is thought to depend partly on temperature, but mostly 
on the differences of atomic formation of the blood in different ani- 
mals. The molecules of human blood are nearly round ; those of 
the ox less so, and those of the sheep still less. In several instances 
life has been prolonged, several hours at least, by transfusion, and 
sometimes the patients have been entirely cured. In one case, the 
blood of the sick person was drawn off from one arm and healthy 
blood was infused into it from another. 

Physiology, Miobosoopy, etc. 

What has been said of surgery may be said of practical medicine. 
Chemistry has enabled ud to understand more thoroughly the pro- 
cesses of nutrition, respiration, calorification, secretion and excretion, 
the aid it has rendered to forensic medicine in medico-legal practice, 
in detecting poison in the human system, and deciding as to causes of 
death by suicide and otherwise, are not among the least of its benefits. 

The great attention which has been bestowed on microscopy, by 
which ^le mode of development of the germ, the organization and 
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growth of the different tiBsnee, the process of repair, also inflamma* 
tion, and other morbid prooesses, have been investigated. Experi- 
ence and great caution are requisite in interpreting the phenomena 
revealed by the microscope ; when directed by skillful hands its reve- 
lations are of the most useful character. Besides its great value to 
the physician, no one can hope to succeed in the study of natural 
history who is not accomplished in the use of the microscope. We 
may also enumerate among the modern achievements the progress 
made in experimental physiology, aided by chemistry and miscroscopy, 
the increased attention paid to comparative anatomy, and the study 
of morbid anatomy, not only in relation to the symptoms of disease 
during life, but to the various degrees of morbid developments, and 
the relations they bear to each other ; the more perfect methods of 
investigating disease, by which its diagnosis has become more certain 
— the modes it discovered by pharmaceutical chemists of evolving 
the active principles of various drugs, enabling us to reduce the 
quantity, increasing the quality, thereby rendering them more con- 
venient and less objectionable, and the practitioner less repulsive on 
that account. 

Materia medica has been successful by the introduction of nnmor- 
ous medicinal agents, and by their aid many diseases which were 
heretofore difficult of successful treatment have been rendered more 
tractable. By the employment of anesthetics an incalculable amount 
of suffering has been prevented and relieved. But time would fail 
to recount the improvements made, and no^ in progress, in every 
department of the nealing art. 

YrrAL Impobtanob of Liberal Learning. 

He who enters upon the practice of medicine with a mere smatter- 
ing of scientific knowledge, and a bare acqnaintance with eclectic 
principles and methods, deserves not the name of edecticy and should 
not be allowed to wear its livery. The great aim of eclecticism is to 
lay the deepest and broadest foundations of medical education. A 
broad and liberal culture is indispensable ; our medical colleges may 
be munificently endowed; our libraries may be filled with the 
choicest works on medical and general literature; our lecturers may 
be profoundly gifted and qualified ; we may have access to all the 
hospitals; our legislatures may favor us with the most liberal enact- 
ments; we may have the most extensive patronage, but without 
study, patient and protracted — unless our students, during the period 
of preparation, consent to '*live like hermits and work like horses," 
we may hope only in vain that they will succeed as practitioners, or 
materially advance the cause of eclecticism. Better, infinitely, that 
our halls and lecture rooms should be empty than that they should 
be filled with the uneducated and undisciplined. 

A distinguished ecclesiastic said, in reference to ordination to the 
ministry, ^^ Lay no hands on skulls that cannot think and will not 
learn." We would say, " Give no diploma to any one, no matter how 
many courses of lectures he may have attended, if he is not qualified 
by a solid education for the varied duties and obligation% which 
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devolve upon the profession." A liberal education is at best bnt a 
mere foundation for a professional education, and no student should 
be allowed to raatricniate who has not at least an equivalent of such 
learning. Eclecticism can maintain the prestige of its name only by 
thorough culture. Its individuality, its power, depend vitally on the 
intellectual status of its followers. Without such representatives, 
the eclectic school of medicine will be absorbed by the other schools, 
as its remedies and modes of treatment have been already, and so it 
will be numbered with the things of the past. But a strict adherence 
to the enlightened policy here recommended will not only avert that 
fate, but it will establish eclectic principles as the platform upon 
which all medical schools and parties may unite. Christians have 
prayed for the millennium, when the watchman on the walls of Zion 
shall see eye to eye, and universal peace prevail. Is it too much to 
expect a similar medical millennvum ? Physicians are, in theory at 
least, the guardians of the health of their patients. ^^ The whole 
need not a physician." Benevolence should prompt them to preserve 
as well as restore health. Families should be instructed in tne prin- 
ciples of hygiene, so that they may remove all causes of disease and 
observe such sanitary rules as are really promotive of health. The 
admonitory voice of the profession should be uttered, aye, thundered 
against certain fashions in dress, destructive alike to health and morals, 
and as offensive to a correct taste as they are deleterious. What i& 
immoral is always destructive to health. We denounce and shudder 
at the torture required by the Chinese feshion of crushing the feet 
into small wooden shoes. Yet, cruel as this torture is, it perhaps 
does not affect the health and morals of the celestials, as do some of 
our fashions. Many of our fashionable ladies are sickly ; many of 
them prematurely die. Low-necked dresses, compressed waists, wafer 
slippers, nights of dissipation, with the exposures incident thereto, 
are prolific causes of disease, and fill our cemeteries with the graves 
of victims, self-immolated, crushed under the murderous wheels of 
the Juggernaut of fashion. Our Christian ladies bow the neck and 
knee to the demi monde of a corrupt and godless city. 

Fees. 

The physician should give his advice to the families under his care 
in whatever pertains to health, and it is their duty to render him a 
fee for that information. The lawyer expects a fee for his advice, 
although health and life are not concerned, but only a material inter- 
est of comparatively little value. Would it not be better for physician 
and patient both if the practice said to be pursued by the Emperor 
of China was adopted — if the former should be employed by the 
year ? In that case, no matter how many visits he might pay, his 
visits would not be regarded suspiciously, as unnecessarily running 
up his bill. 

Health should be insured as property and life are insured ; and we 
have heard of an organization in Paris for insuring moral character. 
If the policy we have mentioned should be adopted, it would be the 
interest of the physician that his patient should be well and not sick. 
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As it is, nothing bat motives of pure benevolence can prompt snch a 
sentiment. 

Social Ceimes and Vices. 

Another subject I feel constrained to notice. It is a matter which 
seems to us to be culpably overlooked and passed over by the practi- 
tioner. I allude to the too prevalent crimes — for crimes they are of 
great turpitude — of onanism, pr^-natal intianticide and abortion, a 
trinity of vices of prodigious proportions. If the self-styled "regu- 
lar physicians" connive at these crimes, or, what is worse, become 
particeps oriminis in the commission of the latter two, let those who 
claim to be reformers lift up their voice. The fact is, the public 
conscience needs educating on these subjects. These are sins against 
nature and health, as well as against God. We do not impute to 
our old-school neighbors the charge of connivance at these sins. 
There are honorable exceptions. &ome of them, in this respect, are 
above reproach. They would no sooner think of countenancing such 
vices than they would of becoming professional abortionists, and 
advertising as such. And here we would remark, that those papers 
which publish such advertisements, however cautiously worded, though 
paid for at the rate of a thousand dollars a line, are so far sunk and 
beyond the reach of public decency that a ray of light would not 
reach them in a thousand years. 

These vices invade the very sanctuary of Christianity. A distin- 
guished professor of an old-school college, in one of our largest cities, 
and himself a member of an Evangelical church, in good standing, 
made the following astounding declaration : " There are members 
of the regular profession in this city, of high standing, whose hands 
are bloody with the guilt of the crime of abortion, and abortion is 
committed by the wives of respectable citizens, who are taught to do 
so by their family physicians." He i'urther stated that he did not 
wish to confine his statement to the city, but would include the 
country at large. When we take into the account the fact that the 
pulpit is silent in regard to these sins, astonishment increases. One 
would think that they who are commanded of God to cry aloud and 
spare not, to '4ift up their voice like a trumpet, to show His people 
tneir transgressions, and the house of Israel their sins,'' could not be 
so faithless and so false to their high commission as to omit entirely 
any notice of these crying evils. There is one note in the gamut of 
the law which they never sound. It is wanting in the full, round, 
grand diapason. Learnedly and eloquently they discuss and enforce 
the commands prohibiting unfashionable sins, such as idolatry, image 
worship, profaning the name of the Lord, Sabbath desecration, irrev- 
erence to superiors, murder, thett, perjury and covetousness. But 
licentiousness and child murder go unreproved. If these sins are 
treated upon at all by the clergy, it is done esoterically. You may 
find them in the larger catechism, and in systems of theology, but 
not in the homiletics. The medical profession seem to be required 
to supply this great omission of the church. Why, we ask, should 
it be thought more indelicate to expose and denounce the sins of 
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licentiousness than those of intemperance, gluttony, fraud, pecu- 
lation, etc. t 

The work of unearthing frauds in the political world has begun. 
Why should the conservators of public morals be behind hand in 
laying bare the sins of the Christian world ? What we have said ot 
the church and the pulpit will apply with equal force and appropri- 
ateness to the institutions of education. Instead of being, as many 
of them are, hot-beds of vice, they should be fountains of purity. 
The principles of Bible morality should be thoroughly inculcated in 
all our common schools, seminaries and colleges. 

Medical practitioners have not all been dullards or laggards. 
Among the chief benefactors of our race may be ranked the physi- 
cians. Howard, whose name is a synonym of benevolence, was a 
physician. He not only spent his life and his large fortune in com- 
bating diseases in their most malignant forms, but fell a martyr to 
his noble enthusiasm. In times of dreadful epidemics, who stands 
so heroically in the breach and breasts the pestilential storm as the 
physician ? The members of the other professions flee from the 
deadly peril, but the physician leaves not his post. It is his to stand 
hisj^round to the last. His profession makes him brave. 

When Kapoleon was crossing the Alps, he asked his chief of engi- 
neers, who had made a reconnaisance of the dangerous passes, whether 
the route was practicable. "Barely possible," was the prompt reply. 
" Forward I March ! " was heard along the lines, and battalion after 
battalion followed their intrepid leader up the dangerous heights. 
He was not governed by the experience of the past, nor discouraged 
by circumstances. If he could not create circumstances, which he 
often seemed to do, he commanded them. So the true reformer looks 
difficulties calmly in the face. However formidable they may appear, 
he surmounts them like the eagle wheeling his flight, 

*' With his wing on the wind and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on." 

New York, «7tm«, 1876. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN CELL-PATHOLOGY, 

OB OBSaBYATIOKS IN BBOABD TO 

THE CAUSES, CHARACTER AND TREATMENT OF CANCER. 

From 184d to 1877. 



By Robert 8. Newton, M. D., 
Professor of Surgery in the Eclectic Medical College of the City of New York. 



It is now more than a third of a century since I began my inves- 
tigations in cell-pathology. The diflSculties with which I had to 
ffrapple were nnmerous, and probably, but for the stimnlus of pro- 
^ssional ambition, sustained by a sanguine temperament, they would 
have turned me back. Physiology was then but superficially taught, 
and the explorations which have since approximated it to the position 
of an exact science had not been, in any considerable degree, com- 

Eleted. We even lacked the vocabulary by which to express what 
ad been ascertained, and, as a matter of course, the language 
employed was too often obscure, if not misleading outright. Patho- 
logy was equally ipiperfect. The European authorities, except Rocki- 
tansky and a few others, had only begun the labors which have since 
made their names famous. 

American students can therefore easily comprehend the impedi- 
ments to investigation in any original direction. Besides, there has 
always been a disposition to disparage invention and to refuse a just 
acknowledgment to discoveries made by scientists in this country. 
Franklin was never cordially received by Englishmen in the matter 
of his observations of electricity. Watt was placed before Fitch and 
Fulton. In addition, there is an ungenerous practice among many 
Americans to underrate what is produced at home, or by Etiglish- 
speaking people, and to laud even to fulsomeness the same ideas when 
accepted by foreigners. Physiology and Pathology, as taught by- 
Germans, is set before the same sciences and their facts as enunciated 
by Americans and Englishmen. Perhaps we have too little patience 
with this servility, but it is a culpable disregard of common justice 
and of historical verity, and the persons thus guilty would not hesi- 
tate to do other mean acts, or to commit actual crime to further 
improper ends. 

We may as well import sewing machines from Europe, as being 
the original inventions and preferable to the American article, as to 
import European science wnenever it is only of posterior date to 
American observations. We desire to underrate no scwaritj nor to 
deprive any man of his just claims, and certainly we wish not^o arro- 
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gate personally what is the merit or property of another. Acting 
npon this principle, I now propose once more to present a statement 
of my investigations in the field of cell-pathology, in which I have 
good reason to believe that I both ante-dated and anticipated Euro- 
pean pathologists, and especially Virchow, Lebert, Miiller, Oilier and 
others. 

In 1848 I began to investigate the subject of cancer, with a view 
to ascertain its cnrability. Ot the various European and American 
authorities, for over 300 years, only four admitted unqualifiedly that 
a cure was possible. The general belief was that cancer was a con- 
stitutional disease, of which the local development was the evidence, 
and, as such, was incurable. Indeed, Dupare propounded the follow- 
ing as a summary of all the surgical treatment: ^^ Cancer is incur- 
able ; if it has been cured it was not ca7icer.^^ 

Canceb Oubablb* 

Nevertheless I could yield my judgment to no such declarations 
ex cathedra. In respect to cancer I agreed with the late John Hughes 
Bennett, a man that many regard as a greater scholar and pathologist 
than Virchow, to whose dicta some are disposed to surrender the 
entire right of private judgment, not daring to express an idea till 
he has given it his stamp. Dr. Bennett, while acknowledging the 
great mortality of cancer, denied that it was necessarily tiatal. He 
also declared it unpathological to talk of any disease as being invari- 
ably fatal or invariahly curable ; for the most innocent sometimes 
kill, and the most malignant sometimes terminate in cure. Indeed, 
he gave four cases in his treatise, published in 1849, ^'On Cancerous 
a/nd Cancroid Chrowths^^^ where cancer had been found to have under- 

fone spontaneous cure, explaining that this result might take place 
y the formation of a fibrous cicatrix, a fatty mass, or a calcareous 
concretion. 

Indeed, Herodotus, ^'the father of history," has preserved the 
record of a cure of cancer, made by an Italian, or rather a Grecian, 
surgeon, some five generations before Hippocrates. Democedes, 
a native of Orotona in Greater Greece, and cotemporary with Epime- 
nides, the Cretan who arrested a pestilence at Athens, was reputed 
the ablest physician in the known world. After having practiced at 
a stated salary of $1,200 a year in JSgina, $2,000 at Athens, and 
$2,500 at Samos, he fell into the hands of OroBtes, the Persian gover- 
nor of Sardis, and made a slave. He was finally conveyed to Susa, 
where he healed '^ the Great King," Darius Hystaspes, of a severe 
injury of the foot, and was immediately made the court physician, 
superseding tlie Egyptians, who had before taken professional care of 
the monarch. His next achievement was the successful treatment of 
a cancer upon the Sidtana. The following is the statement of the 
historian : 

^^ Moreover, within a little while it happened that Atos0a,*the 
daughter of Cyrus, who was married to Darius, had a boil form upon 
her oreast, which after it burst, began to spread and increase. Now 
so long as the sore was of no great size, she hid it through shame, and 
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made no mention of it to any one ; but when it became worse, she 
sent at last for Democedes, and showed it to him. Democedes said 
that he would make her well, bnt she must first promise him with an 
oath that if he cnrediier she must grant him whatever reqnest he 
mi^ht prefer; assuring her at the same time that it should be nothing 
which she could blush to hear. On these terms, Democedes applied 
his art, and soon cured the abscess."^ He asked for permission to 
return to Italy. Atossa lived many years afterward and was able to 
raise her son Xerxes to the throne upon the death of his father. 

My Early Investigations. 

Fortified by such an example from antiquity, and myself of an 
enthusiastic temperament, it was very natural that I should believe 
that what had been once done could be performed again. My atten- 
tion had been called to the subject of cancer while I was a student in 
the University of the city of Louisville, Ky., and before I graduated 
in that medical school. In 1843 I began to investigate its pathology 
and other peculiarities, with a view to its successful treatment. In 
due time I became fully convinced, and have never since doubted the 
fact that cancer is pre-eminetiUy a local disease^ and at the outset of 
its development is never a constitutional malady. 

Having begun the publication of a popular medical journal entitled 
The Western Medical News, I pfesented to the pnblic from time to 
time, through its columns, the results of my investigations. I pro- 
pounded my theory of the pathology of cancer in this publication in 
1846. At that time the nomenclature of medicine was somewhat 
different from what it is now ; still, no intelligent medical stuclent of 
the present time will have any difficutly in comprehending my lan- 
guage. I quote the following paragraph : 

^^ If it was a constitutional disease, cancer could be detected in the 
circulation before ulceration, as well as after this change had taken 
place. But the very best microscupists have failed in every instance 
to detect cancer in the circulation before softening, while they have 
found it in the blood after this change. Can a stronger evidence 
than this be wanted to prove the position taken ? The substance of 
cancer-texture is of Zoophyte cysts. The cells — blastema — monad— 
we regard as an independent organization — the origin and continua- 
tion of cancer — yet it subsists upon the system. The cancer has its 
own peculiar sensibility, and does not communicate it to the sensorium 
of the person diseased by this peculiar organization. It is generally 
found in parts with but little vitality, or where a disorganization or 
dissolution had been produced by some violent action, but not so 
rapid as to prevent its recompositiou in some other animalized form, 
which will take place under certain circumstances, when heat or 
moisture are present. By this process, decomposition or partial 
change produced by outward causes, takes place in a part ; and a new 
product, a living organization is the result." 

* Herodotus: iii., 188-184; Rawlinson's Translation. 
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Thbobt Pbopouitobd Befobb thb Fibst National Eolbotig 
Mbdical Convention. 

At the meeting of the National Eclectic Medical Convention, in 
1848, I read a paper upon Cell-Pathology * as relating to cancer. 
The following mention is made in the transactions : 

" Dr. E. S. Newton, of Cincinnati, presented and read a paper 
on the subject of cancer, showing this disease to be primarily a local 
one. The origin is from entozoa or the cancerous animalcnlsB and 
it never becomes a constitutional disease as long as the system is able 
to resist its action. It has an inherent tendency to eat up or destroy 
contiguous parts, and does not extend by the power of assimilation ; 
and as a general thing the powers of the system for a considerable 
time are not impaired. As he conceives the disease to be a local one, 
he also recommends it to be treated by local applications, such as 
will kill the entozoa — its body and the roots or branches which 
belong to it — these being the reproducing cause when the knife is 
used ; and then by the suppurative process which takes place, the 
entire action of the parts is cnanged, and so by this method a large 
number of cases have, been treated and radically cured." f 

Again, I will copy from the Transactions of the National Eclectic 
Medical Association, May 21, 1850: 

"Dr. R. S. Newton, one of the committee on surgery, referred to 
some of the improvements made and practiced by eclectic physicians, 
among which was the advantage of healing wounds resulting from 
surgical operations, by suppuration in place of the commonly prac- 
ticed method by first intention. He then presented to the convention 
several uiorbid specimens which had been removed with the knife 
while the patient was under the effect of chloroform, and treated on 
the above plan, among which were several encephaloid tumors, one 
measuring twenty-four inches in circumference, and weighing seven 

f)ound8. He recommended the use of sulphate of zinc, to be applied 
ocally in the treatment of mortification. For his full views on this 
subject he referred the association to a communication upon that 
subject recently published in the Eclectic Medical Journal." :{: 

If any one is disposed to quibble at the designations entozoa and 

* The cell-theory of organization is a contribution from microscopic observation. 
Schleiden originated it in 1838 ; Schwann taught the existence of the nucleus. Henld 
in 1841 pointed out the multiplication of cells by division and budding; and Barrv 
their reproduction by the dividing of the parent-nucleus. Since that period, Nugel, 
Brown and Max Schultze have demonstrated that the nucleus is the important part 
of the cell and performed the peculiar functiou of elaboration; and that the ceU- 
wall is not an essential element of cell-structure. Beale and Heckel have gone 
further and taught that the hhpldsm or germinal matter is all that is essential. Huxley 
accordingly asserts: " It is certain that neither the cell- wall nor the nucleus is an 
essential element of the cell in animals or plants. Bodies, unquestionably the equiv- 
alent of cells — true morphological units — are sometimes mere masses of protoplasm, 
devoid alike of cell- wall and nucleus ;*' in other words, not cells at all, but mere 
aggregations of livingmolecules. 

f Western Medical Kef ormer and Eclectic Journal. — Vol, I., No. 3, Cincinnati, 
June, 1848. Proceedings of the National Eclectic medical convention. Synopsis 
of papers read and lectures delivered before the ccmvention. Also, Transactions 
of the National Eclectic Medical Association, vol. V., 1876. 

X Eclectic Medical Journal, May, 1849. 
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' cmimaloitlcB, they will find their criticisin overruled by J. Hnghee 
Bennett. '* Various cells," he remarks, "possess different vitctl 
endawmenU, * « * Glandular, epithelial, fibrous, cartilaginous 
or osseous growths may form from their local increase. Unusual color- 
ations may be given to the textures, or obesity occasioned by 
multiplication of the pigment-cells in the one case, and adipose cells 
in the other. Not nnfrequently a material is poured out from the 
blood in a fluid state, which coagulates in a molecular mass ; and 
then a new set of cells, such as pus-celle, spring up in it, which break 
it down once again into a pulpy or diffluent mass, and at length by 
their own disintegration, allow the whole to be absorbed. Or, as in 
the case of cancer-cells, these new formation^, by possessing inde- 
pendent powers of development, give origin to uncontrollable local 
and general growths of a tatal character. These various endowments 
constitute the peculiar vital properties of cells, and prove that each 
must possess powers of attraction and selection." " Each individual 
cell, like every molecule, is endowed with a distinct life of its own, 
but of a more complex character. It is born, grows, arrives at 
maturity, declines and dies. Many cells may. even reproduce their 
own species, while others, by further development, are transformed 
into still higher forms of tissues." 

MiOBoscoPio Investigations at Memphis. 

In 1847, Prof. W. Byrd Powell had obtained from the Legislature 
of Tennessee a university charter for " The Memphis Institute." 
In 1849 the law, medical and commercial departments were organ- 
ized, and I became one of the medical faculty. Among my colleagues 
was the eminent chemist and microscopist, *Prof. J. Milton Sanders. 
I communicated with him upon the result of my observations in 
cellular pathology, and was not long in securing his co-operation. 
We had just procured *a superior achromatic microscope, and resolved 
to employ it in our investigations. Prof. Sanders has since made the 
following statement, which I will copy : 

" In the year 1849, while connected with the Memphis Institute, 
I first made observations of cancerous growths. Prof. Robert S. 
Newton, my colleague, had given much attention to this malady, and 
was very eagerly seeking information concerning it in every direction. 
We had just come into possession of an achromatic microscope, one 
of the best that could be procured in Paris, and at his suggestion I 
began a critical examination of cancer-cells. He had placed in my 
hands a copy of The Western Medical News, published in 1845, 
which contained his theory of cell-pathology. Our object was to 
determine, by microscopical examination, the accuracy of his theories 
and clinical observations. As he had a large number of patients 
suffering with the disease, we had abundant opportunities for our 
study. Daily, for many months, I examined the various tumors 
which he treated. Professor Newton often assisted me. He was at 
the time elaborating his peculiar theory of cancer. I was surprised 
at the extraordinary acumen which he displayed, as well as the aocu- 
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racy of his opinions — which, indeed, have since been adopted by the 
ablest pathologists of the present day. 

** It had required months of microscopical observation, together 
with such aid as could be obtained from physiological chemistry, 
superadded to yeai-s of clinical observation, to evolve the conclusion. 
The result of these explorations was, that cancer is not a consti- 
tutional disease — at least not till the morbid material, has been 
absorbed into the circulation, and thus communicated its taint to the 
entire body. This was the theory, as Prof. Newton then and always 
declared it, in his lectures to the students at the college. 

'^The cancerous formation is unquestionably cellular, as the 
microscope plainly reveals. There are, however, other growths that 
resemble them. So perfect are the cells in the true cancer that one 
might almost mistake them for monads. Indeed, they are so decep- 
tive that I have found myself actually looking for their fissiparous 
multiplication, so characteristic of monadic growths. 

" I have listened repeatedly to Prof. Robert S. Newton's exposi- 
tions of his theory, and cannot possibly have mistaken his meatiing. 
I have also read Prof. Virchow's work, which sets forth the doctrine 
of cellular pathology as now generally accepted, and cannot but 
remark, with profound astonishment, the striking analogy and resem- 
blance between the theory propounded by the savant of Berlin in 
1858, and Prof. Newton in 184:6. Indeed, they are identical in 
every essential particular; and they illustrate forcibly how persons 
of superior acumen and disciplined intellect will, by inductive 
reasoning and matured observation, arrive at like conclusions, even 
in a matter so obscure as the pathology of cancer. I should add, in 
this connection, that Prof. Newton used to teach that the predisposi- 
tion to tliis malady was not hereditary. Up to the time of these 
investigations he had never met with more than one case of cancer 
in the same ancestry." 

ViROHOw Nine Ybabs Afterward. 

Prof. Virchow did not publish his lectures on Cellular Pathology 
till 1858. The work was translated into English a year or two later. 
How far he was original in the theory which he propounded is not 
now a matter of inquiry. But he certainly appropriated other ideas 
which had been propounded before him. When revising his English 
edition of 1860 he did not scruple in the boldest manner to claim for 
himself the discovery of leucocythseraia, after having read Dr. 
Bennett's treatise on the subject; and that he had himself originally 
propounded the idea that " the lymphatic glands and the spleen are 
really immediately concerned in the production of the formed ele- 
ments of the blood." * Yet Hewson had taught this doctrine before 
him; and when Bennett, in 1845, first propounded his discovery of 
leucocytes, Yirchow hastened to oppose the idea, and to assert anew 
the doctrine of leukhsemia or white blood, as taught by Hippocrates.f 
He only yielded after Bennett had refuted his ideas, and then, with 

* Virchow: Cellular Patholo^, Engliah edition, 1860, p. 172. 
t Virchow in Froriep's Neue Uotizen, November, 1845. 
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an assurance truly remarkable, pretended that he was himself the 
first who had asserted the existence of leucocythsemia. 

Mr. rrulliver, who first set forth an exposition of Thrombosis and 
Embolism, refers to the German who plagiarized his work, and with- 
held, 8ui generiSy all credit or even mention. He says : " Certain it 
is that many branches, which have been well cultivated and wrought 
out in this country, are afterward transferred to the continent, and 
published in books 'there, and then translated and brought back as 
novelties to us, in such simplicity — not to say duplicity — as to the 
real origin of the facts, that' they are actually paraded as part and 
parcel of foreign genius and discovery." 

I see no reason for the servile deference paid by many to a man, 
however learned and otherwise meritorious, who does not scruple or 
hesitate to plagiarize the ideas of others, and put them forth to the 
public as original with himself. 

Virchow certainly was posterior to John Hughes Bennett on the 
subject of cancer-cells. As long ago as 1849 the latter published his 
treatise on cancerous formations, in which he asserted that '^ cancer 
is dependent for its power of growth, extension and redevelopment 
on the cells it contains." 

CELL-PATHOLOar EXPLAINED TO THB NbW YoEK EoLEOTIOS. 

Whatever honor these views and discoveries might confer, I have 
always been willing to share with my professional brethren. Like 
the apostle Philip on an analogous occasion, I sought to show to all 
doubters and questioners tliat a prophet might arise in Galilee, and 

food come out of Kazareth. I was disposed to exult that Eclectics 
ad thus anticipated the men who reviled and persecuted them, and 
hesitated not to speak all manner of evil against them falsely. My 

fersonal agency and contributions were a subordinate matter. Yet 
assert my right, like the great Christian apostle, " to boast myself 
a little." 

At the annual meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of the State 
of New York, held at Albany in 1868, 1 presented a paper on cancer, 
and, in the discussion which ensued, set forth the theory of cell- 
pathology at great length. Several reporters of the legislature and 
city journals were pre^nt, and made very full summaries. I will 
nowcollate the substance of my remarks from the Transactions of 
this society, Vol. II, published that year : 

" Prof. K. S. Newton stated his views on the nature and treatment 
of cancer, in which he differs from the opinions held by the so-called 
regular school. He takes the ground that cancer is, primarily, a local 
disease, though it may affect the constitution subsequently, under 
certain circumstances. Another view of its pathology which has 
been held, regards it as primarily a constitutional disease ; the local 
development being considered merely the evidence that it exists in 
the system. He reasons differently. Inasmuch as the blood and 
tissues take up the secretions of this cancerous organization, they 
may become involved in the disease. The blood becoming diseased 
in this way may develop cancer in different parts of the system. 
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."The belief of the present day is that every animal and plant 
* mnst have a parent and progenitors ascending to the creation.' Bat 
this is not true, as illustrated by the hydatid, which ^affords the 
strongest evidence that the lowest orders may be spontaneously pro- 
dnced;' and that they afterward acquire powers of propagating their 
species. For it would be absurd to suppose that the eggs or seeds of 
hydatids were conveyed through the medium of the circulation to the 
parts where they are produced. Like cancers, they seem to be the 
effects of an injury to the organization where they are found. When 
one of these beings is formed, a progeny quickly appears, and there 
is no limit to the family. 

"As long as cancer retains its life and health, there is no ulceration ; 
but as soon as any part of it dies, softening takes place, and then it 
is followed by all the attendants of septicaemia. 

" Cancer origiuMes, like all other incipient organizations, in a point. 
Its substance consists of cysts containing a fluid, and evincing a con- 
tractile power, like hydatids — an acknowledged organization. It 
has a tendency to increase its animality, and assume the hydatid 
form and character. Like hydatids, it arises both spontaneously and 
from accident, and may be destroyed by proper means." 

Dr. Newton said further : " These views were announced by me 
several years ago. Recently, Dr. Carmichel, of Edinburgh, has laid 
down the principle that cancer consists of a cell, monad, animalcule 
or cyst ; and in no instance have these cells been foutid in the circula- 
tion before ulceration had occurred. Where ulceration and absorp- 
tion had taken place, he was able to detect it by microscopical 
examination. 

" Virchow recently published a work on cell-formation^ in which 
he takes the ground that in the whole range of his microscopical 
examination, including indiscriminately all classes of patients, he 
never found a single case of cancer-cell, or any evidence oi cancer in 
the system, except under the circundstance^ given, where ulceration 
and absorption had occurred. Thsae are conclusions I arrived at 
many years agOy and as far hack as 1845 IpvblisJied a paper upon 
this subject. Although these opinions were not much noticed at that 
timey I have lived to see my entibe pafbb embodied in this European 
work. 

** There are different forms of cancer. The majority of cancerous 
growths, without reference to classification, can bo cured by appro- 
priate local applications. I rely entirely on the use of the prepara- 
tions of zinc and iron, and have cured hundreds of cases by these 
remedies. There is one form of the disease, however, which cannot 
be successfully treated in this way. This form of the disease is 
known as encephaloid or rose cancer, or fungus hsematodes. As a 
general rule, a patient having this disease will not live more than 
eighteen months, but where it is very minute, and develops itself 
slowly, it may go on to three and even four years. 

" The encephaloid cancer has its own peculiar organization. It 
holds the same relation to the human system that the mistletoe holds 
to the oak. It lives and grows, and becomes strong just in propor- 
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tion as the system becomes weak and feeble. There is no parallel in 
organization or similarity of structure between the mistletoe and the 
oak upon which it grows. It is the same in the relation of this form 
of cancer to the human body. Although the patient may bleed to 
death with encephaloid or rose or bloody cancer, yet nothing can be 
injected back through the tumor into the system. It has its own 
nerves, blood-vessels and absorbents — its own peculiar anatomical 
organization." 

Lbttbb of Pbofessob BosKowrrz. 

One of the most agreeable occurrences incident to my removal to 
New York, was the forming of the acquaintance of Dr. Herman 
Boskowitz, now the Professor of Institutes of Medicine in the Eclectic 
Medical Oollege. He is a scholar of ripe attainments, a graduate of 
th^ University of Vienna, a personal friend and admirer of the dis- 
tinguished Rokitahski. To his other merits and accomplishments, 
Prof. Boskowitz adds the most transparent frankness and simplicity 
of character, and the manners of the gentleman. Having read my 
views of cell-pathology, he frequently remarked their manifest origi- 
nality, and the fact that I had anticipated the leading European 
writers on the same subject. Finally, in his characteristic impulsive- 
ness, he ventured to set the fact before the public. He addressed a 
letter to Dr. S. B. Barlow, late a professor in the New York Honjoe- 
opathic College, a gentleman possessing those qualities of fairness, 
candor, probity and courtesy which we have often found lamentably 
deficient in the homoeopathic profession. Prof. Barlow . replied, 
paying a noble tribute to the Eclectic School of Medicine. This 
correspondence appeared in the Brooklyn Daily Union of February 
13 and 21*, 1868. < 

Dr. Boskowitz says : " Prof. Virchow of Berlin has published a 
work on cellular pathology, which makes a great sensation in Ger- 
many. But Prof. Robert S. Newton had published, a long time 
before, in 184:5, the same ideas, and indeed the whole system of cel- 
lular pathology, in the Western Medical News, at Cincinnati. JSrgo 
quod demonstrandum est. He is over twenty years ahead of the 
German physicians." 

Development of the Cancer-Cell. 

Having given an extensive review of the earlier history of cell 
pathology, I will now treat more specifijcally upon the forming and 
peculiar phenomena of the cell structures themselves. They donbt- 
lets originate in the bioplasm, from the molecules, which, having 
taken a malignant activity, carry it to the primordeal cancer-cell, 
which further evolves a swarm of progeny. 

The late John Hughes Bennett, in his General View of Diseases 
of the Blood, mentions the increase of albumen among the chief 
alterations to which the blood is subject, and gives as examples the 
disorders known as scrofula, cancer and morbid growths. The pecu- 
liar relation of the latter maladies to the scrofulous diathesis has been 
long remarked, and need not be further noticed. Many observers 
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have entertained the opinion that cancer was a form of scrofdlosis, 
which might perhaps, as medical knowledge increased, be healed as 
other ailments of that character. 

Bennett further remarks that when an exudation, instead of under- 
going the vital transformations incident to inflammation, passes into 
cells and fibres, the former increasing endogenonsly, it is called can- 
cer. These cells are round, oval, caudate, spindle-shaped, oblong, 
square, heart-shaped, or of various indescribable forms, produced by 
pressure on their sides. In size they vary from the y^yy to the tAtt 
of an inch in diameter. The cell-wall, when young, is smooth and 
distended ; when old, it is more or less corrugated and flaccid. Each 
cell contains at lest one nucleus, often two or more. Most commonly 
there is only one, which is round, or more generally oval, and' con- 
tains one or two granules or nucleoli. The included nuclei also vary 
in size, and may present all stages of transformation into cells. It is 
the unusual facility for endogenous cell-growth that communicates to 
cancer its so-called " malignity." 

Between the nucleus and cell- wall there is a colorless fluid, which, 
at first transparent, becomes afterward opalescent, from the presence 
of molecules and granules. On the addition of water the cell-wall 
becomes distended by endosmose, and is enlarged. When acetic acid 
is added, the cell-wall is rendered more transparent, and in young 
cells is entirely dissolved, while the nucleus, on the other hand, either 
remains unafl'ected, or its margin becomes thicker, and its substance 
more or less contracted. These cells may originate, Dr. Bennett fur- 
ther remarks, either in an exudation or from the proliferation of cells 
previously existing. It is only in the former case, however, or when 
they become infiltrated throughout the texture of an organ, that can- 
cer can be distinguished from glandular, epithelial, enchondromatous 
or other morbid growths. The superabundance of albumen, it will 
be perceived, aflFords the requisite facility for the peculiar cell 
production. 

Paget assumes that before the formation of a cancerous growth, 
two conditions must exist for that object : 1. A certain morbid mate- 
rial in the blood ; and 2. Some part appropriate to be the seat of 
growth incorporating that material — some place constituting a nidus 
in which the morbid material may enter into the peculiar structure 
or growth which we are considering. The former hypothesis would 
seem to involve the conclusion that children are born with the taint, 
and are possibly liable to attacks of cancer before birth. Yet no such 
instance is on record ; and, indeed, children are seldom attacked. 
Mr. Paget accounts for this by the other proposition that there must 
also be ** a seat of growth " at which the morbid material may evolve 
the morbid growth. He candidly acknowledges that we have no 
knowledge concerning the condition of the blood. The whole vol- 
ume of the blood is not permeated ; all the tissues are repaired as 
though every function was normal. There is not any thing in the 
blood that we can recognize as a cancerous formation. There are no 
cancer-cells nor visible germs of cancer in any form existing in the 
blood, which need only to be separated from it to make up or grow 
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into the cancerous stractare. In advanced stages we may meet with 
some portions of it in the blood ; bnt they have evidently been 
detached from some part of the cancer and carried into the circula- 
tion. Their presence in the blood proves nothing. It is fair to pre- 
sume, therefore, whatever is the occasion of cancer, that there are no 
spores of it in the blood. It will not propagate like syphilis, or com- 
municate infection like variola. 
' Lawrence gives the following description of the cancer-cell when 
seen in its most typical form : 

" 1. The ceUrwall, — Outline delicate, often so faintly marked as 
only to be appreciated under certain adjustments of the light; gene- 
rally spheroidal, but uncommonly more irregular ; sometimes offering 
one or more caudate prolongations, and so giving rise to the most 
fantastic forms ; very variable in size. 

" 2. The nitcleus. — Outline strongly marked ; ellipsoidal, some- 
times spheroidal in shape ; generally large in proportion to the size 
of the cell ; its own absolute size tolerably constant, even in different 
specimens ; has often a * stumped' appearance, but may have a more 
granular aspect ; contains one or more bright nucleoli, in the most 
typical specimens of unusually large size. There may be more than 
one nucleus; these polynucleated cells are held to be especially 
diagnostic. 

^^ 3. The ceU contents are in the best specimens of a clotted, more 
rarely of granular appearance." 

The vesicular character of the nucleolus, as contradistinguished 
from the mere dot which constitutes the nucleolus of non -malign ant 
growths, is regarded as an important diagnostic fact. Sometimes the 
nuclei are the only characteristic elements observed. An almost 
invariable accompaniment to the cancer-cells are certain large, yellow 
or brown granular cells, which owe their granulated aspect to ft large 
quantity of closely-packed fat-globules; these are held to be cancer- 
cells which have undergone a fatty degeneration. 

The cancer-cell has oeen denominated macrocyte^ from its large 
cyst-like cavity, and thnetohlast^ or deadly germ. The latter desig- 
nation, and thsit of cancer-cellj Lawrence asserts, can hardly be vindi- 
cated, as research has sliown that the presence of this peculiar form 
of cell in a tumor is not absolute proof of its malignancy, and some 
malignant tumors have cells of different forms. Indeed, Virchow 
declares that he does not consider that cancer-cells should be regarded 
as a heterologous element. Hence these writers hold that whil^ the 
so-called cancer-cell is to be found in the greater number of cancer- 
ous tumors, it is occasionally seen in growths that are not malignant; 
also that malignant tumors are occasionally without this peculiar 
form of cell. Hence the syllogism involves the conclusion that " the 
cancer-cell is not the sifie qua non characteristic of cancer." Euro- 
pean pathologists and their American pupils, therefore, give the 
microscope only an inferior position in determining the existence of 
this malady. " From observing a single cell under the microscope," 
says Yogel, ^' it is impossible to decide whether it is cancerous or 
not." 
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I do not agree with all these coDclusions. I believe as I have else- 
where set forth, that the cancer-cell is the prodnct of the causes 
which originate the malady. Webb declares that ^' the fundamental 
character of cancer is that of a malformed (aborted) and degenerating 
new formation of connective tissue." The cancer-cell is the outbirth 
of this peculiar formation. 

Hints in Eegasd to Tbeatbient. 

Perhaps npthing, remarks Bennett, has more tended to revolution- 
ize medical practice in recent times than this development of the cell 
theory. We observe that most of the great functions of the economy 
are carried on through the agency of cells, and that even pathologi- 
cal states are entirely owing to their existence, development and 
degeneration. That areaded disease cancer owes its so-called malig- 
nancy solely to the power of endogenous reproduction possessed by 
its cells, while all alterations of texture, of nutrition, of secretion 
and of development are in truth connected with their history. The 
conditions or laws which regulate cell-life therefore become of imme- 
diate practical importance to the physician and surgeon. Thus the 
growth of cells is influenced by the same circumstances as influence 
growth in general. Cold and heat have long been recognized as the 
most powerful means of checking or hurrying forward the evolution 
of young plants and animals. Depending, as cancer does, on the 
cells which it contains, for its power of growth, extension and rede- 
velopment, the retardation of the growth of the cancer-cell, when 
once formed, is to retard the advance of the cancer itself, and by ren- 
dering it non-productive we arrest its progress. As an elevated tem- 
perature, proper supply of moisture, room for expansion, and favor- 
able localities, are all essential to growth in the vegetable and animal 
world, it would appear logical that the surgeon may retard and even 
resolve the growth of cancer by the due and skillful application of 
the influence of cold, dryness, pressure, etc. 

When, however, the means to arrest its progress do not accomplish 
that object, the duty of the surgeon is to extirpate the cancerous 
formation. The first step, in the present state of our knowledge, is 
the excision of the morbid growth, and afterward the application of 
chemical or other agents to destroy the remaining portions. I do 
not say that the latter means will not alone affect the purpose, but 
their employment will involve a heavy tax on the physical powers, 
which many will be unable, or at least unwilling, to endure. Some 
cancer surgeons make use of the electric pile, often, however, without 
success. Vr. Alva Curtiss, of Cincinnati, states that he has dispersed 
cancerous formations by rubbing. Plasters containing oxalic and * 
tannic acids, baptisia, red clover blossoms, sumach juice, phytolacca, 
all have been reputed to do the work successfully. 

ZiNO, AND its Antiseptic Pbopebties. 

My own practice has generally been, as all my students and asso- 
ciates know, to excise the tumor, and then to apply the zinc sulphate 
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or chloride. Its affinity for albntnen, the chief coDstitnent of the 
cell-wall, renders it almost infallible, so far as the utter destruction of 
the morbid material is concerned. The potassa fnsa, recommended 
by Dr. B. L. Hill and others, is equally so ; but here the analogy 
ends. 

The great peril from cancer is due to septicsemia, incident to the 
death and decomposition of the cancerous material. This, I early 
learned, was obviated by the action of the zinc. 

I thus had the fortune, good or ill, according as we regard it from 
the humanitarian standing-point, or that of envy, to disc6ver that sul- 
phate of zinc was antiseptic, and was not only useful to arrest the ill 
consequences of the disintegration of cancer texture, but of other 
parts of the body. It would arrest gangrene, and so obviate that 
peculiar condition sometimes denominated "hospitalism." 

It was in 184:6 that I first noted this use of the zinc sulphate. I 
speedily made the fact public ; and during the first months of the 
recent civil war, surgeons instructed at the Eclectic Medical Institute 
of Cincinnati, or otherwise conversant with our eclectic literature, 
employed zinc in the gangrene wards of the hospitals, with signal 
results. The old-school surgeons were astonished, and proposed at 
first to claim the discovery as their own, after their usual practice of 
plagiarism. But it could not be done. The books were at hand to 
indicate the source of the discovery. The other course was then 
adopted. The use of the zinc was forbidden ; and so, although the 
soldiers suffered by the increase of mortality, an object was accom- 
plished which the surgeons considered of greater importance. Antisep- 
tic treatment was prohibited, and hated rivals prevented from obtain- 
ing the credit which they deserved. 

bince that time. Prof. Lister, of England, has adopted antiseptic 
surgery, employing principally the spray of carbolic acid. He has 
diminished by it the mortality of the foulest hospitals of Great Brit- 
ain, and others, copying from him, have achieved like results in the 
large pestiferous hospitals of continental Europe. He is "regular," 
and therefore there is no hesitation at adopting his innovation. But 
if he had been an American eclectic, his professional brethren would 
have chosen to let the gangrene patients rot on rather than suffer the 
carbolic acid spray to be employed. Nevertheless, one thing is true. 
One of those hated and calumniated eclectics was actually the first 
who discovered and employed successfully the antiseptic treatment 
of wounds and gangrenous affections. The difference was in the 
agent used, not in the principle. Indeed, zinc is preferable for the 
purpose to carbolic acid spray. 
• 

How TO Prevent Cancer. 
A knowledge of the pathology of cancer, it may well be expected, 
will result in the discovery of means to prevent its first development. 
Whether we know enough yet for that purpose is more than question- 
able. Till we know how cancer originates, we^ can hardly hope to 
prevent it from originating. 
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This mnch bas been observed, that cancer and tnbercnlosis seem to 
be incompatible. Persons are reported to have recovered from scirrhus 
— almost, while consumption was actively developing; and Mr. 
Paget is confident that he has seen at least one instance in which 
active taberculous disease of the lungs was arrested immediately 
before the appearance of a scirrhous tumor on the breast. 

Dr. Bennett makes the following suggestions : ^ 

''As excessive cell development must be materially modified by 
diminishing the fatty elements which originally furnish elementary 
granules and nuclei, the circumstances wliich diminish obesity, and 
a tendency to the formation of fat would seem a priori^ to be 
opposed in the cancerous tendency. Fat, however is essential to a 
healthy condition in the economy; and there will always be a diffi- 
culty in so regulating ingesta, as while, on the one hand, we prevent 
such an excess of adipose formation as not to favor excessive cell- 
growth, on the other, we may sufficiently contribute to the nutrition 
of the tissues. In most cases of cancerous and cancroid growths, how- 
ever, it seems to me a prudent step ix> diminish all those dietetic svh' 
stances easily converted- into fat^ including not only oily matters 
themselves, but starch and sugar. 

'' But there is another source of fat in the economy, originating in 
the secondary digestion of the tissues, which we may operate upon 
with greater chances of success. By preventing accumulation from 
this source, we not onl/invigorate the system and keep the functions 
in order, but cut ofi one of the supplies of that material which keeps 
up excessive growth. This we can do by taking care th/it the excre- 
tory organs properly perform their ftmotions, and that the Tnatter 
excreted hears a fully or even increased proportion to the ingesta. 
By paying attention to the function of the lungs, skin, liver and 
kidneys, and by promoting their action, we shall accomplish what is 
most necessary to obviate — a cancerous tendency, and the disposition 
of the disease to return. It may be stated that this is only saying, in 
other words, ' attend to the general health.' But health is too often 
judged of by the appetit^ amount of ingesta, and robustness of an 
individual, rather than by a due amount of the excretions, and a 
spare but active constitution. If a tendency to fat he antidote to 
tvhercle^ as I believe it is, spareness may possibly he considered opposed 
to cancer. In the one case we should do all we can to bring nutrition 
up to and above the average ; in the other, down to and below it." 

Conclusion. 

The credit of first evolving the present methods of treating cancer 
successfully, and of elucidating its cell-pathology, every candid and 
intelligent man will perceive, belongs exclusively to the American 
eclectic school of medicine. In whatever the writer may have 
effected in these matters, he cheerfully abides the verdict of his pro- 
fessional brethren — those who love truth and justice, and cherish the 
honor of eclectic medicine in their heart of hearts. He was led by 

*See J. Hughes Bennett; On Cancerous and Oancraid Qrawths, 1849, p. 250. 
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providential circumBtances to undertake the stndj in the earlier 
stages of his career. He speedily ascertained the fact that cancerona 
tissue has an essential vitality of its own ; and, therefore, like any 
parasite, or like embryo or foetus, has an inherent power to nourisn. 
itself from the nutritive elements of the body which come within its 
range of operation. He soon learned that the cell-theory of Schwann 
and his ancestors accounted for the peculiar facts and circumstances ' 
of this extraordinary structure. Upon these ideas he elaborated a 
theory of cell-pathology, which has since been adopted, whether by 
plagiarism or otherwise, by the leading medical writers of Europe 
and America. He speedily became able to prognosticate whether 
any of these malignant growths were or were not within the reach of 
surgical skill. He was fortunate in the devising of a method of treat- 
ment that would generally prove successful, where the patient had not 
already become so impaired in general health, or poisoned by the ulcer- 
ous fluid, as to be incurable. He promptly communicated this knowl- 
edge to his students and professional brethren. Having done this 
much he cheerfully and confidently rests his case. Whatever of honor 
or credit may be awarded him, a liberal part will be sure to fall to the 
eclectic school of reformed medical practice, of which he is an humble 
member. The existence of that school depends on its contributions 
to medicine, surgery and hygiene of the sick-room ; and to labor suc- 
cessfully for such objects is glory enough for any man deserving the 
name. 
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ECLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 



OFFICERS AND MEMBERS — 1877. 

Offiosbs. 

President^ J. M. Oomins, M. D. ; Vice-President^ S. E. Morti- 
more, M. D. ; Secretary^ Thomaa B. Newby, M. D. ; Treasurer^ 
O. S. Gregory, M. D. 

Board of Censors. — Dr. Robert S. Newton,. Dr. W. H. Weaber, 
Dr. G. A. Gaillard, Dr. P. W. Allen, Dr. S. E. Mortimore. 

Advisory Committee. — Dr. E. B. Foote, Dr. Mark Nivison, Dr. 
William Archer. 

Permcment Committee. — Dr. P. W. Allen, Dr. R. S. Newton, 
Dr. Henry Newplier, Dr. R. E. Kunz6. 

List of Membebb. 

Name. Besldence. 

Dr. J. M. Comins, president 345 Lexington avenue. 

Dr. S. E. Mortimore, vice-president, 511 Third avenne. 

Dr. T. B. Newby, secretary 314 West Twenty-eighth street. 

Dr. O. S. Gregory, treasurer .... 183 East Seventy-first street. 

Dr. Paul W. Allen 104 East Eighty-fifth street. 

Dr. R. E. Kun26 606 Third avenue. 

Dr. G. J. Wolff 251 East Tenth street. 

Dr. O. L. Desseldorf 59 Whitehall street. 

Dr. W. D. Chesebrough 223 East Twenty-sixth street. 

Dr. Maria B. Hayden 437 Fourth avenue. 

Dr. E. B. Foote 120 Lexington avenue. 

Dr. Mary E. Bond 122 Lexington avenue. 

Dr. Julius Von Meyer 248 West Thirty-eighth street. 

Dr. R. Bachman Plainfield, N. J. 

Dr. Alex. Wilder 665 Orange street, Newark, N. J. 

Dr. George Newby 121 West Sixteenth street. 

Dr. M. A Miller 68 Dey street. 

Dr. D. A. Gaillard 108 Spring street. 

Dr. Mrs. Gaillard 108 Spriujg street. 

Dr. H. A. Newpher 213 East Thirty-first street. 

Dr. A. E. Cooley 368 Gold street, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Serphena Pratt 349 Cumberland street, Brooklyn. 

Dr. M. A. Blankman Ill West Forty-first street. 

Dr. A. Lewis 7 Beach street. 

Dr. R. S. Newton 137 West Forty-seventh street. 
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Name. Besidence. 

Dr. R S. Newton, Jr 137 West Forty-seventh street. 

Dr. H. G. Von Lilienshiold 33 Union place, Brooklyn, E. D. 

Dr. F. N. Wright 362 Bleecker street. 

Dr. N. L. Wright 362 Bleecker street. 

Dr. J. A. Eoesch ' 345 East Fourth street. 

Dr. James E. Briggs 121 West Eleventh street. 

Dr. W. H. Weaber 104rth st. bet. 9th and 10th avs. 

Dr. Geo. D. McGauran 504 West Fiftieth street. 

Dr. Geo. W. Winterburn 46 East Fourteenth street. 

Dr. G. K. McDonogh 213 Sullivan street. 

Dr. Alfred T. Jones 16 Bond street. 

Dr. 0. A. Downing 244 East 117th street. 

Dr. John Fagan 276 Eivington street. 

Dr. Chas. H. Fossin 655 Lexington avenue. 

Dr. Mark Nivison 336 West Thirtieth street. 

Dr. W. H. Bowlsby East New York. 

Dr. G. A. Sundmacher Twentv-third street. 

Dr. E. J. Bremer 314 West Twenty-eighth street. 

Dr. Thomas H. Newell 327 East Thirtieth street. 

Dr. R. Trou chard Bleecker street. 

Dr. Wra. Archer. 223 East Twenty-sixth street. 

Dr. 0. H. Archer 223 East Twenty-sixth street. 

Dr. Geo. W. Boskowitz 137 Duffield street, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Thomas A. Granger 243 West Nineteenth street. 

Dr. Benj. Brand reth Cor. Canal st. and B'dway, N. T. 

Dr. G. A. Brandreth Cor. Canal st. and B'dway, N. Y. 

Dr. F. Brandreth Cor. Canal st. and B'dway, N. Y. 

CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

Constitution. 

Abticle I. This society shall be known by the name of the 
Eclectic Medical Society of the City of New York. 

Art. II. The officers of this society shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Board of Censors, composed of 
five members, and an Advisory Committee, consisting of three mem- 
bers. These officers shall be elected annually in the month of 
November, by ballot, under the majority rule, excepting in the choice 
of the Advisory Committee. In the selection of members to com- 
pose this body the nominations shall be made by the chair, and 
submitted singly to the vote of the society for confirmation or 
rejection, and a majority of two-thirds of the members present shall 
be necessary to confirm each nomination. The President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer and the Chairman of the Board of 
Censors, shall constitute the Executive Committee, and attend to all 
business of the society not delegated to special committees. 

Art. III. The regular meetings of the society shall be held on the 
third Tuesday of each month, at such place as custom may have 
established. No meeting shall be held during the months of June, 
July and August. The annual meeting for the election of officers 
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Bhall be held in the month of November. A special meeting may- 
be called by the Execntive Committee, or by six members uniting to 
issue such call, provided that, in either case, all members of the society 
are duly notified of the time and place of holding such meeting. 

Akt. IV. Graduates of regularly chartered colleges, and physicians, 
who have been engaged in practice for four years, each and severally 
being residents of the counties of New York or Westchester, shall 
be eligible as candidates for active membership of the society, pro- 
vided they have not been rejected by or expelled from some other 
auxiliary society. 

Abt. V . Non-resident physicians of good standing, possessing the 
professional qualifications required for resident membership, shall be 
eligible to honorary membership, to secure which, sufficient evidence 
in support of their qualifications shall be presented to the Secretary, 
in person or by proxy, as may satisfy the requirements of the Con- 
stitution of the State society and of a majority of the Board of 
Censors, as to the general professional character of the applicant. 
The censors, in reporting upon these applications, shall, if requested, 
present to the society the evidence upon which they have acted in 
any particular instance; then the candidate may be admitted or 
rejected, according to the same rule hereinafter provided for the 
admission of resident members. 

Abt. VI. Propositions for membership may be announced by anv 
member at a regular meeting. The candidate's name, when presented, 
shall be laid upon the Secretary's desk in writing, accompanied with 
the recommendation of at least one resident member, and shall be 
held by the Secretary subject to the order of the Board of Censors. 
All votes relating to membership shall be by ballot, and four-fifths 
of all ballots cast shall be necessary to elect. 

Art. VII. Any member may be censured, suspended, invited to 
withdraw, or expelled, by a vote of two-thirds ot the resident mem- 
bers present at a regular meeting, provided the proceedings be insti- 
tuted and conducted according to the provisions of Article X of the 
By-laws. And it shall be the duty of the Secretary'of this society 
to make known to the Secretary of the State Society the name or 
names of any or all who may for any reason cease to be members of 
this society. 

Abt. VIII. Every resident of the counties of New York and 
Westchester admitted to membership shall pay an entrance fee of 
two dollars into the treasury of the society, and affix his name to the 
Constitution and By-laws. It shall -be the duty of the Treasurer 
furthermore, on the first of January in each year, to charge each 
resident member with annual dues to the amount of two dollars, and 
to call upon the members for the payment of the same, during the 
transaction of miscellaneous business, at the first regular meeting 
held in the new year. Non-resident members may be admitted to 
the privileges of active membership, excepting the one of voting, by 
the courtesy of the society and voluntary compliance with the rules 
imposed upon resident members, including the payment of entrance 
fee and annual dues. But the participation of any non-resident 
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member in the buBinees affairs of the society may be terminated 
without previous notice by a vote of two-thirds of the resident mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting. The Secretary of the society 
shall be exempt from the payment of annual dues during his term 
of office. 

Abt. IX. No by-laws shall be adopted, nor assessments made upon 
the members, excepting by a vote of two-thirds of the members 

S resent at a regular meeting, or at a special meeting properly called. 
For shall any resolution be considered valid or binding unless ten of 
the resident members are present at the meeting when action is taken 
thereon. 

Abt. X. No change shall be made in this Constitution without the 
concurrence of two-tnirds of all the resident members present at a 
regular meeting of this society, with a quorum such as is required in 
the provisions of Article IX. 

By-laws. 

Abticlb I. At the regular meetings of the society the following 
order of exercises shall be observed : 

1. Calling the house to order by the President. 

2. Calling the roll by the Secretary. 

8. Reading the minutes of the previous meeting. 

4. Reports of Censors on propositions for membership. 

5. Balloting on candidates for membership. 

6. Proposals of candidates for admission. 

7. Transaction of miscellaneous business. 

8. Reports of cases. 

9. Reading of essays. 
10. Discussions. 

Abt. II. Any member desiring to introduce a subject to the 
society for its discussion may hand the same in writing to the Presi- 
dent, and if it meet the approval of the chair, the proponent shall 
be made the first essayist for the next meeting, making the proposed 
subject the title of his essay. The President may also appoint a 
second essayist, by the consent of the appointee, who shall be at 
liberty to write upon the same subject or upon any other topic he 
may select. If at the next meeting both are prepared with essays, 
the first shall lead, and if the second shall have written upon the 
same subject he shall immediately follow, after ' which discussion on 
both papers will be in order. If the subject of second essay shall 
differ from that of the first, discussion shall follow the reading of the 
first essay, after which the second essay will be in order. In case no 
member proposes a subject, the President may appoint two essayists, 
with the consent of the appointees, and the topics upon which they 
write, shall constitute the subjects for discussion, each essay being 
open to comment or criticism at the close of its reading. 

Abt. III. The President shall appoint a Permanent Committee of 
four, who shall prepare subjects for discussion, and have them in 
readiness for presentation when essayists fail to meet their engage- 
ments. When the essayists are called by the chair and do not 
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respond, the chairmaD of the Permanent Oommittee, or, in his 
absence, any member thereof, may propose a snbject. The President 
shall submit it to a vote of the society. If rejected, another shall be 
proposed and submitted to vote, and so continued until an acceptable 
snbject shall be named. Any member desiring to invite discussion 
upon a favorite topic may present the same in writing to the Perma- 
nent Committee, through whom it may be brought before the Society 
in the same manner as those subjects are which originate in this 
committee. 

Abt. IY. Essays must be brief. If the reading of any one essay 
occupies a length of time exceeding thirty minutes a point of order 
may be raised, whereupon the chair shall submit the question to the 
society as to whether or not further time may be occupied by the 
essayist. 

Akt. V. No member shall be permitted to speak more than once 
upon the same subject, nor be allowed to occupy more than ten min- 
utes in so doing, excepting by special permission from the chair. 
The President, however, shall extend to tne essayist or proponent the 
courtesy of an opportunity to reply at last to those who have reviewed 
the essay which he has delivered, or the subject which he has 
introduced. 

Akt. VI. Debate shall be governed by the usual parliamentary 
rules, Oushing's Manual being received as authority. 

Abt. VII. At each annual meeting of the society, the newly- 
installed President shall, while making customary appointments, 
name two members who shall act as a publication committee. It 
shall be the duty of this committee to examine the essays delivered 
before the society, select therefrom such as are of sufficient general 
interest to deserve place in any of the publications issued under the 
auspices of either the State or city society, and, if possible, secure 
for them such deserved publicity. 

Abt. VIII. After an essay has been read it shall be laid on the 
Secretary's desk, and shall remain in his custody till called for by a 
member of the publication committee. 

Abt. IX. Seven members shall constitute a quorum for the tran- 
saction of all unimportant business, reading of essays, discussions, 
presenting reports of cases, etc. But in acting upon all important 
matters, the provisions of Article IX of the Constitution must be 
observed. 

Abt. X. The Advisory Committee shall h^ recognized as the official 
guardian of the code oJ* ethics. To render its power eflFective, it is 
hereby provided : That if at any time, any member of this Society, in 
the opinion of any other member, abuses the privileges guaranteed 
in the code of ethics, he may make complaint to the Advisory Com- 
mittee regarding the same; that if, in the opinion of the committee, 
the complaint is well founded, it shall notify the accused member that 
his case will be heard at a meeting appointed by the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee ; that if the master shall be satisfactorily settled 
between the Committee and the accused member, it shall not be 
brought publicly to the notice of the Society, nor aflfect the standing 
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of the accused member in the same ; that if it be a cause of unsur- 
mouiitable conflict of opinion between the accused and the Committee, 
in consequence of which the alleged oflense or offenses can not be 
amicably adjusted,, it may then be reported at the first regular meet- 
ing of the Society held thereafter ; that after due consideration of 
the case at such meeting, a resolution may be offered that at the next 
regular meeting ballot shall be taken upon the question of censuring, 
suspending, inviting to withdraw or expelling the offending member, 
and requiring the Secretary to give notice to each member whose 
name is upon the roll, of the proposed action of the Society ; that 
if, at this next meeting, two-thirds of the resident members present 
shall vote in favor of censuring, suspending, inviting to withdraw or 
expelling the offending tiiember, the presiding officer shall formally 
announce to the Society the result of the balloting, and if it be in 
favor of expulsion, his name shall be forthwith stricken from the roll 
and his membership declared to be at that moment ended by 
announcement from the chair. 

Abt. XI. The name of the Society shall in no instance be used in 
any newspaper advertisement or in any book or pamphlet publication 
by any member, without the written consent of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, after the matter shall have been submitted to this Committee 
for their examination. This consent may furthermore be reconsid- 
ered and retracted by the Advisory Committee at any meeting called 
by the Chairman of the same if the publication is such, in the opinion 
of three or more members, as to damage the reputation of the Society. 
In case of any such decision of the Advisory committee, the member 
feeling aggrieved may, if he chooses so to do, bring the question 
directly before any regular meeting of the Society, at which a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present for or against his privilege to 
use the name of the Society ir^ any specified advertisement, pamphlet 
or book publication, shall be considered final. 

Art. XII. Any amendment to, or alteration of these by-laws, shall 
be offered and laid over till the next regular meeting of the Society 
for its action thereon ; two-thirds of the votes cast being necessary 
for its adoption. 
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MINUTES 



PROCEEDINGS OP THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY OP THE CITY 
OP NEW YORK, POR THE YEARS 1875 AND 1876. 



January, 1875. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of 
this city was held on Wednesday evening, January 20, 1876, Alex- 
ander Wilder, M. D., President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for membership, viz. : 

Dr. Hans Gustav Von Lilienshiold, Dr. Franklin N. Wright, Dr. 
John A. Koesch, Dr. James A. Briggs, Dr. John 6. Overton and 
Dr. Wm. H. Weaber. 

The bill of thirty-two dollars, the amount this Society is indebted 
to the State Society, was handed to Dr. Newton for adjustment. 

Dr. Foote reported a very strange case of extra-uterine pregnancy 
occurring in the person of Mrs. Charles Kuter, of North Bend, Wis- 
consin, and resulting in an abdominal tumor. The case is a very 
singular and important one, and the doctor is deserving the thanks of 
this Society for the trouble he assumed in corresponding with Dr. 
Humphrey, of Wisconsin, so as to be enabled to present a history of 
the ease, in all its details, to the Society. The report was followed 
by discussion upon the subject of extra-uterine pregnancy, by Drs. 
Allen, Von Meyer, Foote, ITewpher and others. 

The reading of essays being next in order. Dr. Vincent Zolnowski, 
who had been appointed as essayist at the last meeting, read a very 
interesting essay on the "Application of Cold Water in Fevers." 
This was followed by an essay on "Aconite as a Local Ansesthetic in 
Tetanus, and in Filling Teeth." This latter essay elicited consider- 
able discussion, which was participated in by Drs. Newton, Kunze, 
Von Meyer, Newpher and others. The chair appointed Drs. J, B. 
Mix and B. E. Kunze essayists for the next meeting. 

On motion, the society adjourned. 

H. A. NEWPHER, M. D., 

Secretary. 

February, 1875. 

The regular monthly meeting was held at the College building, on ' 
the evening of the seventeenth of February, Alexander Wilder, M. 
D., in the chain 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the society : 
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Drs. Q. Von Lilienshiold, R N. Wright, J. A. Roesch, J. E. Brigm, 
J. B. Overton and W. H. Weaber. 

Dr. E. 0. Ovens was proposed for membership. 

Dr. Josephine B. Mix, who had been appointed essayist at the last 
meeting, read an essay entitled "Women as Physicians," which eli- 
cited quite an animated discussion, in which Drs. Mortimore, Mix, 
Blankman, Cooley and several others engaged. 

Dr. Knuze's essay not being fully prepared, the reading of it wag 
deferred until the next meeting. 

Dr. A. E. Cooley was then appointed as additional essayist for the 
next meeting. 

On motion, the society then adjourned. , 

H. A. NEWPHER, M. D., 

Secretary. 

March, 1875. 

The regular monthly meeting was held on th e 17th of March. In 
the absence of the President, Dr. Blankman wa s appointed chairman 
pro tern. 

Dr. Von Meyer, Secretary of the Board of Censors, presented the 
following report : The Board of Censors met at the college on the 
15th day of March. Andrew Brummel presented an affidavit setting 
forth that he had studied under a physician and practiced two years. 
As he failed to pass an examination, he was advised to attend college 
two years. Daniel M. Bros man presented an affidavit, also a diploma 
from Buchanan's College, in Philadelphia. The latter, however, 
was, according to his own statement not legitimately obtained, and 
the Board declined to grant him a license. Mrs. Catharine Klennert, 
a midwife from Germany, for eight years in New York, requested a 
license as midwife, and, her papers beine found acceptable by the 
Board, a license was granted her. Several applicants were reieired 
to the next meeting of the Board. 

(Signed) J. VON MEYER, M. D., 

Secretartf. 

The Secretary of the Board of Censors further reported that the 
application of the candidates proposed at the previous meeting bad 
been laid over for further action. The name of Charles H. Fassin, 
M. D., residing at No. 665. Lexington avenue, proposed by Dr» 
Newton, was referred to the Board of Censors. 

The essayists, Drs. Cooley and Eunze, being now called, the former 
was found to be absent, but the latter responded in the presentation 
of an interesting report of the provings of Cereus Bonplandii, or 
Queen of the Night. He said that this variety of cactus is sach a 
positive remedy in the cure and palliation of cardiac disease that one 
must observe its action in order to appreciate it fully. He further 
referred to its effects in the treatment of aneurism of the aorta. 

Dr. Newton followed in some general remarks on anueurism. He 
thought that where the disease was not caused by some local injury it 
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raralted from a weakness of the pneumo-gastric plexns, and a relaxa- 
tion of the tissues. He believed that the brain was the seat of this 
disei^se, and of a vast majority of all human ailments. 
On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 

Secreta/ry pro tern. 

April, 1876. 

The regular monthly meeting was held on the evening of April 
21st, Dr. Wilder, President, in the chair. 

Dr. Yon Meyer made the following report in behalf of the Board 
of Censors : 

'' At a regular meeting of the Board of Censors, held Monday 
evening, April 19, 1875, Charles H. Fassin, M. D., having been 
proposed for membership, in this society by E. S. Newton, M. D., 
was passed, and is hereby recommended for membership. 

(Signed) J. VON METER, M. D., 

8ecreta/ry. 

On ballot. Dr. Briggs acting as teller, Dr. Fassin was duly elected 
to membership. 

The name of Dr. John Fagan was received ^^as a candidate for 
membership in this society, and was referred to the Board of Ceqsors. 

Attention was called to an article in the Medical Record of this 
city very uncomplimentary to the Eclectic Board of Censors. Dr. 
Foote made a motion that the matter be referred to the President, 
Dr. Wilder, to ask of Dr. Shrady, the editor of the Medical Record, 
some adequate explanation or apology for the article in question. 
Carried. 

Drs. M. A. Miller and W. H. Weaber were appointed essayists. 

The society then adjourned. 

H. A. NEWPHER, M. D., 

Seot'etary. 



May, 1875. 

At a meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of the city of New 
York, held May 19, 1875, at No. 223 East Twenty-sixth street, the 
following business was transacted. Dr. Alexander Wilder, president, 
occupied the chair, and Dr. Wm. Archer was appointed secretary, 
pro tern. 

Dr. Wilder reported the execution of the dniy imposed on him, 
relative to Dr. Shrady's imputation, in his periodical, against the 
censors of this society ,*^stating that his request for a retraction of the 
same remained unheeded. 

The following candidates for membership were proposed: Drs. 
McGanran, G. W. Winterburn, Alfred T. Jones, John McLeish, 
Geo. McDonogh, Elij. S. Adams, Ohas. Winterburn, Louis Dres- 
oher. Miss C. Downing, E. Yon Santon and John Fagan. Drs. 
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Wright and Winterburn were appointed tellers and a vote was taken 
resulting in the election of all the candidates proposed. 

The society was addressed by Drs. Newton and P. "W. Allen, claim- 
ing that eclecticism was more scientific in the treatment of pneu- 
monia than that of the allopathic system. 

Remarks were also made by Dr. Newton showing the advantage 
of eclectic practice, in cases of diphtheria, over all other systems. 

Dr. Blankman claimed that the reason of the great mortality in 
the city of New York, was the consumption, as food, of partly 
decayed vegetables and defective sewerage. 

Drs. Wright and McGanran were appointed as essayists for the next 
meeting. 

The society then adjourned. 

WM. ARCHER, M. D., 

Secretary pro tern. 



September, 1875. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of 
the city of New York, was held at No. 223 East Twenty-sixth 
street, on Wednesday, September 17, 1875, Dr. A. Wilder, president, 
in the chair. 

The board of censors made no report as there had been no meeting. 

The president requested the treasurer to inform the society as to 
its financial standing with the State Eclectic Medical Society, as 
regards the payment for the printed volumes of transactions that have 
been furnished this society. He also desired him to furnish to the 
society a list of all the members in good standing rendered necessary 
in consequence of the fact that this society will have to pay to the 
State society, fifty cents for each member. He also called his atten- 
tion to the necessity of pfompt collection of all dues owing to the 
society by its members. 

Dr. Newton then made a motion that, on adjournment of the 
meeting, it adjourn to meet on the second Wednesday in October, in 
consequence of the fact that the meeting of the State society occnrs 
on the twentieth of said month, at the new college building No. 1 
Livingston place. The motion was seconded and carried. 
. Reports of cases being next in order, Dr. Von Meyer reported two 
very interesting cases, the first being one of indurated and enlarged 
liver, resulting from hepatic tumors and characterized by anomalous 
symptoms. I^ost-mortem examination revealed a liver weighing 
twenty-two pounds, entirely diseased, complete absorption of the 
stomach, a calculus in the right kidney, etc. The second case 
reported was 0A,e of ruptured uterus. These cases elicited consider- 
able discussion, in which Drs. Newton, Allen, Newpher, Wolff and 
others participated. 
' On motion the society adjourned. 

H. A. NEWPHER, M. D., 

Secretary. 
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October, 1875. 

The regnlar monthly meeting of the society was held at the College 
bnilding, No. 1 Livingston place, on Wednesday, October thirteenth, 
Dr. Alexander Wilder in the chair. 

The Board of Censors made no report. 

Dr. Newton proposed Dr. Mark Nivison for membership in the 
society. 

Dr. McGauran moved tliat the Treasurer should report by name a 
list of those members who had fully complied with the requirements 
of the Constitution. (Carried.) 

The Treasurer then read a list of the members in good standing, 
about forty-two in number. 

The President announced that this number of members entitled 
the society to send seven delegates as representatives to the State 
society, and asked the pleasure of the society as to the manner of 
their appointment. 

Dr. Foote moved that the appointment be made by the President. 
(Carried.) 

The followhig members were thereupon duly appointed as dele- 

Etes : Drs. C. H. Fassin, Geo. D. McGauran, F. N. Wright, A. 
>wi8, J. E. Briggs, V. Zolnowski and W. H. Weaber. 
On motion of Dr. Foote, tlie following members were appointed 
as alternates : Drs. D. A. Gaillard, J. McLeish, E. Yon Santon, C. 
Winterburn, J. Fagan, G. W. Winterburn and J. B. Overton. 

On motion of Dr. McGauran, the duty of naming a certain num- 
ber of the delegates for election to membership in the State society 
was referred tc» the President. 

Beading of essays being next in order. Dr. McGauran responded 
by reading an interesting essay on the "Therapeutic Value of Alco- 
hol." The doctor read only one-half of hi,s document, reserving the 
other half, which he had not fully prepared, for the next meeting. 
The essay elicited considerable discussion, in which Drs. Newton, 
Newpher and others participated. Dr. F. N. Wright was appointed 
essayist to report at the next meeting. 
On motion, the society then adjourned. 

H. A. NEWPHER, M. D., 

Secretary. 



November, 1875. 

The annual meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of New York 
was held at the College building on Wednesday, November .17, 1876, 
Dr. Alexander Wilder, President, in the chair. 

The chairman announced that as this was the annual meeting of 
the society, the election of officers for the ensuing year was in order. 

A committee of five members was, on motion, appointed by the 
President to make nominations, viz. : Drs. Newton, Lewis, Jones, 
Wolff and Archer. 

The committee having retired to deliberate, the chairman of the 
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Board of Censors made the following report: " The candidate for 
membership, Dr. Mark Nivison, who was proposed at the last meet- 
ing of the society, has been found duly eligible by this Board." 

On motion, Dr. Nivison was then dnly elected a member of the 
society. 

The committee on nominations made the following report : ** We 
nominate, 

For President.— Alex. Wilder, M. D. 

For Vice-President — Albert Lewis, M. D. 

For Secretary. — Mark Nivison, M. D. 

For Treasurer, — W. H. Ohesebrough, M. D. 

For Board of C&ixsors. — R S. Newton, M. D., Wm. Archer, M. 
D., J. M. Comins, M. D., S. E. Mortimore, M. D., and G. I. Wolff, 
M. D." 

The above report was accepted, and the committee discharged. 

The society then proceeded to elect olBcers. All the nominations 
made by the committee were confirmed. 

The r resident then appointed the following committees: 

Permanent Committee. — Drs. E. B. Foote, H. A. Newpher and 
Wm. Archer. 

Publication Committee. — Drs. J. M. Comins and G. W. Winter- 
bum. 

Advisory Committee. — Drs. R. E. Kunze, M. B. Hayden and F. 
N. Wright. 

Upon inquiry by the chair as to the number of copies of volume 8 
of transactions of the State society which this society desired to take, 
Dr. Newton moved that twenty-nve copies be ordered. 

The President appointed Drs. Albert Lewis and McGauran essay- 
ists for the next meeting. 

On motion, the society adjourned. 

H. A. NEWPHER, M. D., 

Secretary. 



December, 1875. 

The regular monthly meeting of the society was held at the Col- 
lege building, December 15, 1876, the President, Dr. Alex. Wilder, 
in the chair. 

The name of G. A. Lundercher was proposed for membership and 
referred to the Board of Censors. 

Copies of the last volume of transactions of the State society were 
distributed to members who wished to purchase the same. 

The President read an article from one of the daily papers to the 
effect that, at the last meeting of the Homoeopathic Society of the 
City of New York, the Board of Censors of this society were charged 
with licensing persons to practice medicine that they had refused, 
and that such action was irregular and illegal. 

Dr. P. W. Allen asked the President if there was such a law in 
existence that one medical society could not license a person who 
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had been rejected by another society. To this inquiry the President 
replied that there was no snch law. 

Dr. Briggs moved that a committee be appointed to investigate 
this matter, to report at the next meeting. Carried. 

The President appointed Drs. Briggs, Kunze and Allen members 
of such a committee. 

The essayists begged to be excased, as they were not prepared. 

Dr. M. A. Miller reported a very interesting case of labor. 

Dr. Wilder reported a case of extensive burns and treatment. 

Dr. P. W. Allen made some very interesting remarks on obstetric 
cases that had occurred in his own practice. 

The President appointed Drs, A. Lewis and P. W. Allen essayists 
for the next meeting. 

The Treasurer and Secretary were appointed a committee to- per- 
fect a list of the members of this society. 

On motion, the society then adjourned. 

M. NIVISON, M. D., 

Secretary. 



January, 1876. 

The regular monthly meeting was held at the College building 
January 19, 1876. Dr. Alex. Wilder, President, occupied the chair. 

The Secretary called the roll of members. More than a quorum 
being present, the meeting was declared duly open for the transaction 
of business. 

The names of Drs. N. Pfeifer and Wm. H. Bowlsby were proposed 
for membership, and were referred to the Board of Censors. 

The President submitted a bill of $8.25 for printing postal cards, 
which was allowed and ordered to be paid. 

Dr. R. E. Kunze, chairman of the committee to investigate certain 
charges made by the Homoeopathic Medical Society of this city 
against our Board of Censors, made a lengthy report, which was 
received, and, after considerable debate, laid upon the table. 

Dr. Paul W. Allen read a very interesting essay on Pneumonia, 
after which, additional discussion of this form of disease was engaged 
in by Drs. Newton and Allen. 

On motion, the society adjourned. 

MARK NIVISON, M. D., 

Secretary. 



February, 1876. 

The regular monthly meeting of the society was held on the six- 
teenth of February, Dr. A. Wilder, President, in the chair. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Dr. J. McLeish was appointed 
Secretary j?ro tern. 

A communication was received from the Secretary of the State 
Eclectic Medical Society requesting the action of this society in 
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regard to a resolution that all certificates of license be issued by the 
State society, and that they should hold eood for one year only. 

Moved and carried that this matter be referred to the Board of 
Censors to report at the next meeting. 

The society then took up the special order of the evening, viz. : 
The report of the committee appointed to investigate certain barges 
made by the Homoeopathic Medical Society of this city. 

Moved and carried that this report be laid on the table. 

Dr. Jones was granted the privilege of reading a paper in reference 
to his examination by the Allopathic Medical Society of this city. 

Dr. F. N. Wright was appointed essayist for the next meeting. 

On motion, the society aiojourned. 

J. MoLEISH, M. D., 

Secretary pro tern. 

March, 1876. 

The Eclectic Medical Society of the city of New York held its 
regular monthly meeting on the evening of the fifteenth of March. 
Dr. Alex. Wilder, President, occupied the chair. 

A quorum being present the Society was declared duly organized 
for the transaction of business. 

The Board of Censors made no report. 

Dr. McLeish proposed the name of Dr. O. Ellison, of Keyport, 
N.. J., for membersnip. Referred to the Board of Censors. 

The Societv then listened to a very able and well-written essay 
read by Dr. ^. N. Wright, on the eflfect produced on the human 
system by the use of tooacco. 

Dr. Wilder followed in some remarks upon the subject suggested 
by Dr. Wright's essay. 

Dr. J. McLeish was appointed essayist for the next meeting. 

On motion the Society adjourned. 

MARK NIVISON, M. D., 

Secretary. 



April. 1876. 

The society held its regular monthly meeting at the College build- 
ing on Wednesday evening, April nineteenth. Dr. A. Wilder, 
President, in the chair. 

The roll was called and a quorum being present, the minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. 

The Board of Censors reported favorably on the names of Drs. 
W, H. Bowlsby, G. A. Sundmacher, E. J. Bremer, Thomas B. 
Newby and Robt. S. Newton, Jr., whereupon all of the above-named 
gentlemen were duly elected members of the Society. 

A motion was made and carried that a committee be appointed to 
investi^te the late transactions of the Board of Censors. 

TheTresident appointed as such committee Drs. Allen, Roesh, 
McGauran, Gregory and Mortimore. 
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Dr, McLeish read a very interestiDg essay on the Preservation of 
Health. 

The President announced the names of Drs. Briggs and Boesh as 
essayists for the next meeting. 
On motion the Society adjonmed. 

MARK NIVISON, M. D., 
Secretary. 



June, 1876. 

The regalar monthly meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of 
the city of New York was held at the College on the evening of «inue 
twenty-first. 

The President, Dr. A. Wilder, occupied the chair. 

After roll call, to which more than a quorum responded, the 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The names ot Drs. J. W. Rock, G. W. Lovatt and G. W. Bosko- 
witz were proposed for membership and were referred to a special 
Board of Censors, who reported mvorably in regard to all the 
candidates. 

On motion all the above-named gentlemen were duly elected 
members of the society. 

It was moved and carried that when this society adjourns, it shall 
stand adjourned until the third Wednesday in September. 

Dr. Ovens was granted further time to prepare an essay. 

After some very interesting remarks on salicylic acid and other 
remedies, the society adjourned. 

MARK NIVISON, M. D., 
Secretary. 



September, 1876. 

The regular monthly meeting of the society was held at the College 
Wednesdav evening, September twentieth. Dr. A. Wilder, President, 
occupied the chair. The Secretary being absent, Dr. R. S. Newton, 
Jr., was appointed Secretary pro tern. 

The President stated that as the State society would meet next 
month, it was necessary to know how many members we had in good 
standing,' so that it could be determined how many we should have to 
pay dues for. 

Dr. Foote moved that the Secretary address a card to delinquent 
members, asking them to pay their dues, and that those who did not 
respond be dropped from the roll of membership. Dr. Newton 
remarked that the Secretary had no authority to strike out names. 
Dr. Foote then amended his motion to the effect that those who did 
not pay up their dues by October fifteenth, be suspended from 
membership. Carried. 

Dr. Newton moved that the New York State Eclectic Medical 
Society be invited to hold their meeting in the College building. 
Carried. 
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It was ordered that the Secretary prepare a new and complete roll 
of the members of this society. 

The President appointed Drs. Jones, Lillienshold, Gaillard and 
Boskowitz delegates to the meeting of the State society. 

Dr. Newton, Jr., read a very interesting essay on " Oancer and its 
Treatment." 

After remarks by the members on this subject, the society 
adjonrned. 

K. S. NEWTON, Jr., M. D., 
Secretary pro tern. 

October, 1876. 

The Eclectic Medical Society of the city of New York met at 
the College building, October 9, 1876. 

A quorum being present, Dr. E. B. Foote was elected Chairman and 
Dr. Q. W. Boskowitz Secretary pro tern. 

Moved, by Dr. D. A. Gaillard, that members of this society be 
Invited to be more punctual in attendance. Carried. 

On motion the treasurer was instructed to pay to the treasurer of 
the State society, the sum of twenty-two dollars and fifty cents for 
annual dues of this society to the State society. 

On motion the sum of fifty dollars was also appropriated for the 
purchase of volume IX, Transactions of the New YorK State Eclectic 
Medical Society, and that one copy be delivered to every member of 
this society whose annual dues are paid up to date. 

On motion Dr. Boskowitz was made a committee to confer with 
Dr. Wilder in regard to appointing delegates to the State society, and 
further, that he notify all persons so appointed. 

On motion the society adjourned. 

G. W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D., 

Secreia/ry pro tern. 



November, 1876. 

A regular meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of the city of 
New rork, was held at the College November 15, 1876. Dr. Wilder 
presided. 

The following communication was received from the secretary of 
the State society : 
" Dr. A. WiLDBB : 

'' Dbab Sib. — For your own guidance and for the instruction of 
the Eclectic Medical Society of the city of New York, I transmit 
such rulings of the State society, passed at its last session, October 
eighteenth and nineteenth, as I deem worthy of your attention and 
consideration. Please present them to your society at its next 
meeting: 

^^liesolved^ That the constitution be interpreted that the jurisdic- 
tion of the auxiliaries of this societv be paramount in their respec- 
tive districts, and that hereafter it be illegal and invalid to receive 
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members in one society who reside within the boundaries of another, 
and have there been rejected as members. 

^^Resolvedj That •physicians living in the jurisdiction of one 
society, whether members of such society or not, cannot legally con- 
nect themselves with any other auxiliary society, unless they have 
first obtained permission from the society in whose district they 
reside 

" The resolution passed at the meeting held October 20, 1875, 
requesting auxiliary societies hereafter to grant licenses to practice 
medicine for one year only, was repealed. 

"Article three of the by-laws was amended to read, ' any member, 
except a nou-resident of the State, ceasing to belong to any auxiliary 
society, shall thereby cease to be a member of this society ; but any 
member who shall have been dropped or excluded from membership 
for any alleged cause, shall have the right to serve a notice upon the 
president of this society, who shall cause a review of the proceedings 
in his case, and the decision of this society^ whether to set aside or to 
confirm the judgment rendered, shall be final.' 

"Your society has ordered fifty copies of volume IX of Transac- 
tions, etc., but only three dollars have been received in payment for 
them ; upon receipt of forty-seven dollars, the remainining numbers 
will be delivered. 

" The State society congratulates you upon your fiourishing con- 
dition and sincerely hopes that your prosperity may continue. 

I am yours truly. 

J. E. DANELSON, 

November 18, 1876. Seiyretary?^ 

The above communication was received and ordered to be incor- 
porated in the minutes of the society. 

On motion a committee of three was appointed to revise the con- 
stitution of this society, so that it shall not confiict with the constitu- 
tion of the State society. 

The president appointed Drs. Nivison, Foote and Allen on the 
above committee. 

It was further moved and carried that this committee be empowered 
to submit general amendments of the constitution. 

A statement from the treasurer, Dr. Ohesebrough, was submitted, 
which, on motion, was recommitted for one month for revision. 

A motion was made and carried that the treasurer be given one 
month tb prepare a report of the receipts and expenditures of all 
moneys that have come into his hands from the society, and that a 
special auditing committee of three be appointed to assist him in 
making such report. 

The president appointed Drs. Kunz6, Gaillard and Weaber on this 
committee. 

This being the annual meeting a committee was appointed to 
nominate omcers for the ensuing year. 

The committee made the following nominations : 

For President. — Dr. J. M. Oomins. 
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For Vice-Preeident. — Dr. S. E. Mortimore. 

For Secretary. — Dr. T. B. Newby. 

For Treasurer, — Dr. O. S. Gregory. ♦ 

For Board of Censors. — Dra. K S. Newton, Sr., W. H. Weaber, 
D. A. Gaillard, P. W. Allen and S. E. Mortimore. 

On motion the rules were Bospended and all the above nominees 
were elected by acclamation. 

Dr. Wilder appointed Drs. Allen and Kunz6 a committee to con- 
duct the president elect to the chair, and then made a short address 
on retiring from oiBce. Dr. J. M. Comins, the newly-elected presi- 
dent, delivered a brief inaugural address thanking the society for the 
honor conferred upon him, etc. After the vice-president and secre- 
tary elect had taken their seats, a motion was made and carried that 
the secretary notify the officers elect, who were not present, of the 
fact of their election. 

A further motion was made and carried instructing the secretary to 
prepare an a]>stract of the minutes of the transactions of this society 
for the last two years, and place it in the hands of the secretary of 
the State society for publication. 

The president appointed, as essayists for the next meeting, Drs. 
Nivison and Mortimore. 

It was moved that the board of censors review the membership of 
this society. Carried. 

A motion prevailed that the appointment of permanent committees 
be deferred until the next meeting. 

On motion the society adjourned to meet the third Wednesday in 
December next. 

MAKE NIVISON, M. D., 

Seoreta^. 



December, 1876. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of the 
city of Ifew York was held at the College building, on Wednesday 
evening, December 20, 1876. Dr. J. M. Comins, President, occupied 
the chair. 

A quorum of the members of the society was present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. W. Archer proposed Mrs. Dr. H. E. Archer as a candidate for 
membership. 

The committee appointed to revise the constitution reported that 
they had made such alterations as were necessary to prevent our con- 
stitution from conflicting witi) the constitution of the State society; 
also so as to include Westchester county in the jurisdiction of this 
society. 

Dr. Nivison, in behalf of the committee, then read the constitution 
as amended. 

Dr. Newpher moved that the constitution, as reported by the com- 
mittee, with amendments, be adopted. Seconded and carried. 

It was moved by Dr. Foote that the Secretary be authorized to 
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have 100 copies of the coustitntion and by-Iaw8 printed, together with 
a list of the members. Carried. 

The Secretary reported that in accordance with a resolation passed 
Ht the last meeting, he had prepared an abstract of the minutes of 
the society for the years 1875 and 1876, and had sent it to the Secre- 
tary of the State society. 

Dr. Mortimore spoke of the efficacy of Avon's Root, a decoction 
of one ounce to a pint of water; also of the Garden or Giant Celan- 
dine, as a remedy for phthisis pnlmonalis. 

Discussion arose as to whether Dr. Bowlsby was a member of this 
society. It was found that Dr. Bowlsby was duly elected on the 19th 
of April, 1876. 

The committee appointed to examine the Treasurer's account, made 
the following report : 

" This is to certify that we have investigated the accounts of Dr. 
Chesebrough, and find that on the 27th day of February, 1875, he 
had in his possession $262.39, and at that time the said sum was 
taken from his trunk and from his possession, at the house situated at 
No. 248 East Thirty-eighth street, in the manner of which we are 
totally ignorant. Further, we find that the said Dr. Chesebrough 
has in his possession, belonging to this society, the sum of twenty- 
eight dollars and twenty-five cents, to date. 

(Signed.) « WM. H. WEABER, M. D., 

"EICHAED E. KUNZE, M. D. ^ 
" Committee. 

" Nkw Tobk, Dec. 20, 1876." 
« 

It was moved by Dr. Mortimore that the report of the committee 
be adopted, and that they be discharged from further duty. Carried. 

It was moved by Dr. Newby that the late Treasurer be directed to 
pay over the balance of funds in his hands to the Treasurer-elect. 
Carried. 

The President made the following appointments of committees for 
the ensuing year : 

Advisory Committee. — Dr. E. B. Foote ; Dr. Mark Nivison ; Dr. 
"William Archer. 

Permanent Committee. — Dr. P. "W. Allen; Dr. R, S.Newton, 
Sr. ; Dr. Henry Newpher ; Dr. R. E. Kunze. 

Dr. Mortimore read a very able and interesting essay on the sub- 
ject " What is Diphtheria?" Discussion ensued on the subject sug- 
gested by the essay. Dr. Newpher inquired what acid existed in 
tincture pinus canadensis. Answer by Dr. Mortimore — tannic acid. 
Dr. Foote said he had read that diphtheria was caused by infusoria. 
Dr. Bowlsby said that he used in his practice baptisia and chlorate of 
potash to cure this disease. Dr. Kunze relied on an alkaline treat- 
ment ; he used a solution of chlorinated soda. 

It was moved by Dr. Allen that we discuss diphtheria more fully 
at our next meeting. Carried. 

Dr. Alexander Wilder, whp had just arrived, proposed the follow- 
ing amendments to the constitution ; 
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Resolved^ That article 3 of the conetitation be changed, by snbeti- 
tnting Tuesday evening for Wednesday ; that no meetings be held 
during the months of June, July and August, and that the annual 
meeting for the election of oflScers be held in the month of November. 

Resdvedy That article 8 be amended so that the Secretary of the 
Society be exempt from the payment of annual dues. 

Resolved^ That article 6 of the by-laws be amended by the substi- 
tution of Cnshing's for Jefferson's manual. 

It was moved by Dr. Fpote that Dr. Wilder's amendments be 
received and acted upon at the next meeting. Carried. 

The President appointed Drs. Nivison and Allen essayists for the 
next meeting. 

Received from Dr. Danelson thirty copies, volume IX, Transactions 
of the New York State Eclectic Medical Society, for which thirty 
dollars was paid to him from the funds of the Society. 

On motion, the Society now adjourned. 

THOMAS B. NEWBY, M. D., 



January, 1877. 

A regular meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of the city of 
New York was held at the College building on Wednesday evening, 
January 17, 1877. The President, Dr. J. M. Comins, was absent, 
and, on motion, Dr. Wilder was elected Chairman 2?r(? tern. 

The Secretary called the roll, and it was founa that a quorum of 
the members was present. • 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Board of Censors made no report. 

Dr. Yon Lilienshiold proposed Dr. John E. Burris as a candidate 
for membership. Referred to the Board of Censors. 

Dr. Wilder spoke of the case of Dr. Bowlsby, and, on motion, it 
was referred to the advisory committee, to report on the facts. 

Dr. Wilder then proposed the following resolutions : 

WTiereaSy The Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New York, 
to which this society is auxiliary, at its annual meeting in 1868 
adopted resolutions protesting against the practice of certain so-called 
medical colleges in conferring the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon 
persons who have neither attended full courses of lectures, nor other- 
wise acquired a suitable knowledge of medical science — utterly con- 
demning the wicked bartering of medical diplomas — and refusing to 
acknowledge the validity of degrees and diplomas so granted ; and 

Whereas, The said State society, at its annual meeting in 1872, 
did adopt the report of a special committee duly appointed^ to investi- 

f ate the matter, setting forth that the Eclectic Med ical* Society of 
Pennsylvania was guilty of such offense, and characterizing it as ^^ a 
great wrong," "a wicked fraud upon the community," outraging the 
name of the medical profession, stigmatizing the name of Eclecticism 
and disgracing the name of our common country ; and 
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Whereas^ The said State society, at its session in 1872, did 
denonnce the conduct of James Buchanan, Joseph Sites, Henry 
HoUenback and William Clark, members of the' Faculty in said 
college, in becoming parties to the diplomk-traffic, as attbecoming, 
unprofessional and damning in the extreme, and ordered their names 
to be stricken from the roll of membership of said society ; and 

Whereas^ The National Eclectic Medical Society, at its annual 
meeting in 1871, also adopted resolutions declaring that certain men 
of the country calling themselves eclectic doctors had sold the diploma 
of Doctor of Medicine to persons unauthorized to receive it, and 
pronouncing unqualified condemnation of such unlawful and wicked 
proceedings, as well as against all doctors and colleges concerned 
therein ; therefore be it 

Resolved^ That the Eclectic Medical Society of the City of New 
York hereby reiterates the sentiments and declarations thus set forth, 
and does accept and adopt them as a part of the fundamental law of 
this society. 

Besolvedj That our constitution be accordingly so interpreted as 
to exclude all persons from becoming members on the ground of 
holding such a diploma; that the foard of Censors are hereby 
instructed to report the name of no such person favorably for mem- 
bership, arid that any action in contravention of this resolution, 
whether by oflBcers or members of this society, shall be void from its 
inception. 

Resolved^ That the secretary be instructed to present a report of 
the proceedings of this meeting, including the foregoing preamble 
and resolutions, to the Secretary of the Eclectic Medical Society of 
the State of New York, during the present week, together with a 
roll of members, that the same may appear in the next-published 
volume of transactions. 

These resolutions were unanimously carried. 

The amendments to the constitution and bylaws proposed by Dr. 
Wilder at the last meeting, were read, and on motion were adopted. 

A bill for minute books, roll book, stationery, etc., was presented 
by the Secretary, amounting to eight dollars and ten cents, and on 
motion was ordered to be paid. 

Dr. Mark Ni vison read an interesting essay on Nitrate of Amyl as an 
antidote for poisoning by Gelseminum. 

The subject of diphtheria was then taken up for discussion. 

Dr. Wolff made some remarks on his system of practice. He 
recommends the following : 

51 Ferri Sesquiox. 3j. 

Sacchari Alb. 5 j- 

M. Divide in pulv. No. xij. 

He recommended senna, manna and Bochelle salts to be made into 
a cooling drink. For a gargle, liquor calcis, and to be taken inter- 
nally, also Tartaric Acid, diluted with water and sweetened, to be 
used as a gargle. 

Dr. Weaber said that in this ^disease heroic treatment must be used. 
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He recommends the nee of Sulphide of Soda, Tr. Actsese Bac. and 
Tr. Finns Canadensis. In severe cases he thonght it was well to use 
Quinine, Tr. Ferri Ferchloridi, Sulphide of Soda and Brandy, For a 
gargle, Mur. Acid, §ij, Potassse Chlorat. 5j\ Aquro, 5y- 

Dr. Von Lilienshiold recommended the use of Salicylic Acid to be 
introduced into the throat in fine powder. Allow no water to drink 
after this. 

Dr. Nivison recommended the use of Tr. of Lobelia, Veratrum 
and Gelseminum. As a local application he prefers the Tr. of Finns 
Canadensis and Chlorated Fotash. He said he had nsed a solution 
of the Chlorinated Soda, but found it inferior to the above. 

The Secretary reported that there were fifty-two members in good 
standing in the Society. 

On motion the Society now adjourned. 

THOMAS B. NEWBY, M. D., 

Secretary. 
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TOBACCO. 



Bt F. N. Wbight, M. D., of New York city.J 



I wish to call your attention for a few monaents to a habit which 
has become the besetting sin of the day, and, of all oral indulgences, 
is the greatest enemy of physical life. The habit I refer to is the 
use of tobacco. This is the most potent enemy of right physical, if 
not right moral, character which is making popnlar warfare against 
the interests of the American people. There is no foe to human 
society that is so enticing, so enslaving or so invincible. The ques- 
tion is often propounded, '' for what was tobacco made ? " It is asked 
evidently for the purpose of proving that because it is a natural pro- 
duction it is proper to use it for smoking, chewing and snuffing. 
But is every thing that is made, or, in other words, that is a natural 

f>roduct — every thing that grows on the soil — to be used as a 
uxury? If so, opium grows, and, therefore, should be chewed, or 
otherwise habitually used. Deadly-nightshade and henbane are pro- 
ductions ot nature, and should these, therefore, become habitual 
luxuries? Tobacco, doubtless, with other kindred poisons, was 
intended for medicinal purposes. It is one of the most powerful 
agents that grows. It is one of the very strongest of poisons. It 
possesses about three times the power of opium in the same form. 
Tobacco is a narcotic and stimulant. Its character in this respect 
resembles that of opium, but, as just stated, is greater. It gives an 
unhealthy stimulus to the nervous system, which is followed by a 
narcotic or deadening influence. Its narcotic and paralyzing power 
is not easily discerned while its stimulus is kept up, nor is the react- 
ing and debilitating influence of alcohol detected while some degree 
of its intoxication is continued. But let any one long accustomed to 
the stimulus of tobacco cease to use it for forty-eight hours, and he 
will probably have a fair experience of its narcotic and destroying 
power. The whole nervous system will be found prostrated, the 
power of muscular exertion greatly diminished, and the mind exceed- 
ingly deranged and prostrated. It gradually supplants the vital 
energies of the body. Natural vitality is being driven out and the 
narcotic stimulus of tobacco is taking its place. Genuine vitality is 
being dispersed and wasted and a counterfeit is being furnished. 
Instead of a healthy electric fluid circulating throughout the nerves, 
instead of a healthy vital force pervading the nervous system, there 
is found the deadly narcotic power of this poison sending its exciting 
and paralyzing influence into every nerve of the body. Tobacco 
destroys life by its direct attack on the vital forces ; in other words, 
the nervous circulation or electrical currents of the body. It strikes 
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a deadly blow upon the very fonndation of animal vitality. Its first 
attack is on the nervous^ system, and then, through the medium of 
the nerves, it sends by degrees its destroying power into all the fluids 
and solids of the whole body. Look at its exhibitions in those who, 
for the first time, use it. See what awful prostration of the nervea 
follow. See how the powers of Nature rouse themselves to repel the 
attack. Not onlv extreme prostration of the nerves of the stomach 
ensues, but we find that organ rousing all its crippled energies to 
oppose the attack, by vomiting up the deadly foe. 

It is one of the most unnatural and poisonous things that can be 
taken into the mouth. Its principal chemical ingredient is Nicotine. 
It belongs to the same order of poisonous plants with Thorn Apple, 
Henbane and Deadly Night-shade. Tobacco as truly intoxicates the 
nerves and brain as does Alcohol. The word *' intoxicate " is derived 
from the Greek words " en " and " toxon." The toxon was an arrow 
dipped in poison to render its wound more certainly fatal. He who 
had received this into his flesh was intoxicated. He, too, who 
receives any other poison into his system has a measure of intoxi- 
cation proportioned to its power and quantity. Tobacco being a 
more powerful poison than any other used by the known world as a 
luxury, it therefore more powerfully intoxicates the system than any 
other. Though it is not now pushed to an extent which results in 
immediate insanity like alcohol, yet its tendency is that way. The 
degree of morbid excitement which it produces is not generally 
known. 

The smokinff of a single cigar will create such a degree of fever 
as to increase the number of the pulse from fifteen to twenty beats in 
a minute. The pulse which beats naturally seventy strokes per 
minute, will be increased to eighty-fifve or ninety. Such, too, is the 
effect of chewing. No one can be constantly provoking such a febrile 
action of the system without gradually exhausting the forces of 
physical life. The habit of using this article tends to lessen its 
immediately perceptible effect. But what is the true philosophy of 
this } How is it that a man by habit can use such a quantity and 
not kill himself outright ? The answer presents a fearful truth. It 
is this : The habit of using it tends to stupify and paralyze the 
immediate sensibility of the nervous system to its properties. The 
more it is used the less vivid are the nervous susceptibilities to it. 
This deadening process is going on as long as the tobacco continues 
to be used. And in the latter part of life, if not before, its deadly 
workings will more clearly develop themselves in local diseases, or in 
the form of a broken constitution. The habitual use of any poison 
will produce analogous results. Habitual opium-eaters so overcome 
the susceptibility of the nervous system to an immediate recognition 
of the narcotic power of this drug, that they only perceive its stimu- 
lating properties, and verily think they are made better by its use. 
So, too, persons may for a long time continue taking arsenic till they 
can bear a quantity that would destroy the life of two or three per- 
sons who should divide the same quantity between them for a nrst 
dose. In like manner as the continuance in crime tends to stupefy 
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the conscieDce, so the contiDaance oi poisons to the body blnnts its 
susceptibility to impressions. Want of conscience, or its obtnseness 
by. oft repeated crime, does not relieve the weight of real guilt, nor 
do oft repeated poisons to the body diminish their intrinsic power. 
Though unseen for a time their inundating forces upon the founda- 
tions of health and life will finally manifest themselves. Although 
men paralyze the susceptibility of their nerves to its perceptiblo 
power, yet its poison is there, and takes permanent lodgment iu the 
system. The habit of using it does not lessen its really poisonous 
property, but only the susceptibility of the nerves to take cognizanoo 
of its presence and destructive potency. 

The use of tobacco, as already stated, not only strikes a deadly 
blow on the nerves, biit sends its essences throughout all the tiuids 
of the body. The tobacco flavors, denoting the presence ot its 
essential properties, can be detected in the blood taken from a 
tobacco user^s veins. £very drop of blood that passes through his 
heart, that circulates through his arteries and flows back through his 
veins, is flavored and impregnated with the essence of this drag. 
From this tobacconized blood the secretions of the various glands 
and membranes of the whole body are made ; so that every drop oi 
the fluids of the whole system becomes saturated with it. It has 
already been stated that the proper place for tobacco is upon the list 
of medicinal agents. But it has too often been proposed for such a 
purpose where it was exceedingly ill-advised. Medical men have 
often shown themselves, in tiiis respect, great novices in science and 
in matters of common sense. This article has often been prescribed 
where the remedy was infinitely worse than the disease. Many have 
said: ^'Tobacco was recommended to me by a physician to cure a 
watery stomach." The fixst objection to its use in any such case, or, 
indeed, in any other case by mouth, is, it never cures the disease. 
The second objection is, it is never taken like other medicines and 
then laid aside. All that can be done or that is generally needed in 
such a case is abstaining from the cause which produced and pro- 
longed the difiiculty, and giving nature a chance to relieve herself ot 
the disease. Instead of advising this, some medical men have not 
only allowed their patients to continue the unlawful burden upon 
nature's back, but have piled on an additional and heavier one in the 
form of habitual drugging with tobacco. And yet they never in thib 
way obtain a cure. A man takes this so-called medicine for forty 
years, perhaps, but gets no cure. Let him cease tobacco and he will 
find bis disease still in existence, tobacco only covers up the fire, 
but never puts it out. He has taken the doctor's medicine taithtuUy , 
many times a day, for forty years, but has yet gained no cure. How lon^ 
would a man of common sense take the physician's prescription of any 
other medicine, and finding no cure be willing to continue it t Should 
he be willing to take ipecac, calomel or jalap thirty or forty years, 
eight or ten doses per day, without any signs of cure? Tobacco allay j 
the morbid state of the stomach, not by creating a Jiealthy action, but 
by creating a greater morbid action. The tobacco disease is so much 
greater than the one for which it was taken, that it puts the former 
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complaint into the shade ; it merely covers it up, where it is not 
noticed till the tobacco is discontinued. 

There is no medical man that will deny that tobacco must, in all 
cases, whether nsed as a luxury or preventive, or cure, create, of 
itself, a morbid action of the system. It would be strange policy for 
the world to adopt that for fear of some disease which might come, 
we must create some disease to forestall it. Following this reason- 
ing, men have nsed tobacco and alcohol for the professed purpose of 
warding off contagions and epidemics. But snch a course is an out- 
rage on nature, reason and science. If we want nature to stand her 
ground through thick and thin, let her have her own way unmolested ; 
do not abnse her in any way ; do not disturb her healthy functions ; 
create no morbid actions in any of her departments. She is bound 
to make the best efforts to ward off disease and maintain her heakhy 
condition. Let her do it in her own way. If she falters or is over- 
come, then, and not till then, give her help. While she can stand on 
her own feet all help is hindrance. If we are afraid of disease, obey 
all the laws of nature, and we are in the best possible condition to 
remain in health. 

Tobacco destroys health in several ways. One way is, by its imme- 
diate attack, as already shown, on the nervous system; it gives an 
unnatural impetus to the circulation ; it excites unwonted speed of 
action which it has no power to sustain. In this respect it acts like 
any other stimulant. Stimulants of any kind are unnatural agents; 
they push on, but cannot support the electric forces of the animal 
economy ; they excite temporarily, but exhaust ultimately ; they push 
nature beyond her wonted speed and then leave her to react and fall 
back into ultimate exhaustion and debility. Besides its stimulating 
properties, tobacco possesses a powerful narcotic agency. Like 
opium, after its exciting properties are exhibited, there follows a 
stupefying quality. This preys powerfully, yet often for a long time 
imperceptibly, on the brain and nerves. It is often very difBcult to 

fet men to perceive this effect. While they keep themselves excited 
y its stimulus, they cannot easily recogiiize its stupefying and para- 
lyzing powers; but let them cease for a little space to use as before 
stated, and its paralyzing influence will manifest itself. 

Tobacco also enters into the circulation and destroys the properties 
of the blood. It enters into the secretions of all the glands. Hence, 
tobacco users are often found having diseases of the liver, kidneys and 
other glandular organs. The secretions of the mucous membrane which 
lines the mouth, stomach and bowels are often severely affected by it. 
In this way, together with its prostration influence on the nervous 
and muscular coats of the stomach, and its agency in producing tor- 
pidity of the liver, many a case of chronic indigestion has occurred, 
even in persons of active habits, where nothing else could have pro- 
duced it. Not only is dyspepsia, with its train of thousand ailments, 
f)roduced by its effects on this continuous mucous membrane which 
ines the mouth, stomach and bowels, but piles, of the severest char- 
acter, are often suffered. Such is the sympathy of this membrane, 
one portion with another, that the paralyzing influence due from 
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tobacco on the membrane of the mouth is transmitted to its opposite 
extremity, and develops itself in the form of piles. Cases have not 
unfrequentlj come under observation, where men have seemed as yet 
to eiijoy health in all respects, except that of extreme suffering of 
this Kind, and this from no other apparent cause than the use of 
tobacco. In such cases all attempts at cure without removing the 
cause would be like trying to prevent a man's hand from blistering 
while he was holding it in a flame of fire. This poison disturbs the 
natural tone of all the solid parts of the body. It is diffused through- 
out all the matter composing the system. It so disturbs the natural 
secretion and deposit of healthy matter that where the flesh sustains 
an injury by cuts or bruises, it cannot as readily heal as in cases of 
healthy flesh. The more perfectly healthy the habits of the person 
who has sustained the injury of wounds, the more easily and rapidly 
will they heal. But where a morbid state of the fluids, and conse- 
quently of the flesh by such a powerful agent, exists, the healing of 
wounds is liable to be greatly retarded. The same rule obtains also 
in the healing of bones. In addition to its deadly work on internal 
organs, and the general circulation of the fluids of the body, its effects 
are found on the surface. The skin is constantly impregnated with 
it, and is giving off its essences through the exhalent vessels. The 
perspiration, whether sensible or insensible, is tinctured with it. It 
prepares the skin to imbibe other hurtful agencies from the atmos- 
phere ; and not only this, but the skin of the user of tobacco is con- 
stantly giving off influences detrimental to tliose who are in close 
contact with him. 

The man who uses it — other things being equal — is more liable 
to be affected by any atmospheric disease. The morbid condition of 
the skin, as well as internal surfaces, exposes the system to miasmatic 
and epidemic influences, which otherwise nature could wholly or 
comparatively ward off. Tobacco injures the constitution mate- 
rially, also, by perverting the healthy activity of the glands of 
the mouth. These glands are made for a speciflc purpose; to supply 
saliva, to be mixed with the food intended for nourishment of the 
body. While the food is being finely masticated by the teeth, these 
glands throw out their fiuid, and it becomes intimately mixed with 
the fine particles of the morsel, and prepares it for the labor of the 
stomach. Without the intimate mixture of this fluid with the flnely 
broken particles of the food, it is impossible that what we eat sbaU 
fully answer the purpose for which it should be taken. The organs 
intended for its digestion cannot faithfully perform their several 
offices upon it. They cannot extract the proper amount of nourish- 
ment from it. The food consequently passes through the system 
without imparting that amount of nutrition for which nature has 
designed it. Tobacco usurps the whole service of these glands, and 
stealthily carries off their secretions from their appropriate purpose. 
It causes the chewer to throw away this health-sustaining, life-pre- 
servingfluid. Ho is spitting away an essential element of his vitality. 
This shows the great value of saliva for the purposes of life and 
health ; its great service in the digestive process, and the extractfion 
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o( rntrition from food for the support of the body ; and its importance 
in preserving the tone and vigor of the digestive functions. Tobacco 
perverts this divine arrangement. It brings these glands into 
unnatural exertion. It not only stimulates them by acting on their 
nervous susceptibilities, but acts on them by mechanical pressure. 
'J'ho act of chewing, whatever may be the substance, calls these 
glands into action by the motion of the jaws, and when the muscles 
ot the mouth are at work these glands are constantly secreting their 
fluid. This keeps the masticating apparatus constantly at work. So 
these glands constantly labor. They never find time to rest, and 
their niiid is constantly flowing. This makes a very great draft upon 
the system. This secretion of course is formed from the blood, and 
costs the system an amount of this vital fluid which it cannot afford 
to spare. The essence of tobacco in chewing or smoking mixes with 
that portion of the saliva which is not expectorated, but passes 
through the digestive organs into the circulation, so that it not only 
impairs the saliva for subserving the purposes of healthy digestion, 
but enters with all its properties into the rivers and streams of life. 

Tobacco has already been charged with striking its first and heavi- 
est deadly blow upon the brain and nerves, and it is from these directly 
I hat the germ of the future being proceeds. Whatever tends to 
enervate these and adulterate their vital fluid sends proportionate 
debility and derangement into the foundations of vitality of the 
being that proceeds from them. The user of alcohol and tobacco, in 
keeping his brain and nerves constantly saturated with narcotic, must 
inevitably transmit a measure of their deadly influences into the 
physical, and also indirectly into the moral, systems of those who 
are begotten by them. 

Tobacco-using, tends to destroy by exciting the generative organs 
beyond their proper balance, and must transmit that influence also 
Mjion posterity. The creating and fostering of any unnatural stimu- 
Iftnt tends to this result. The use of alcohol and of tobacco increases 
the activity and excitement of these organs, operating with peculiar 
torce upon the base of the brain, which controls this part of our 
nature. Undue excitement here tends to debase character, because, 
while this portion is under excitement the just balance between the 
animal, intellectual and moral qualities is destroyed. While the 
animal nature is under excitement the sensibility and activity of the 
intellectual and moral faculties are diminished. Those accustomed 
to this excitement are the less cultivated in intellect and morals; 
because, while the electrical currents are called unduly in this direc- 
tion they are drawn away from other portions of the brain. It is a 
tact, well attested by observation, that the inveterate consumers of 
the article in the latter part of life have often found the natural 
powers of the genital organs completely prostrated, so that the 
natural offices pertaining to them have been found entirely wanting. 
So long has the nervous system been excited, and especially that 
portion of it which is connected with this faculty, that the nerves of 
this portion of the physical being have become so paralyzed as no 
longer to be able to comply with the original dictates of nature. 
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Long-ooQtinued morbid amativeneBB baa exhausted its power of 
development. The medical facnlty has been greatly in fault on this 
sabject. They have not brought their knowl^ge of the laws of life 
and of the real properties of tobacco to a bearing. They have 
recommended this dreadful poison as a medicine, without counting 
the cost, and they have not cried aloud against the extensive habit of 
tobacco-nsing as a luxury. They have not been ready to perceive 
and declare the deadly doings of this article in their patients, where 
this has been an important, if not the only, cause of complaint. 
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PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 



Bt J. McLeish, M. D., of New York city. 



Men have ever been prone to depart from the promptings of nature 
in relation to their physical and moral training. Indeed, from the 
varied innovations forced upon those natural laws, designed for the 
regulation of our physical existence, our lives may be justly called 
artificial. 

We appear to live in the vain expectation of superseding the 
innate functions of nature by art and science, and thus free ourselves 
from the responsibilities, physical and moral, which were imposed as 
a penalty of transgression, by reason of which we suflEer from the 
many ills which clnster about and render irksome our present term 
of life. Instead of reaching the alloted period of four score years 
and ten, we terminate a troublesome existence before half the extent 
of our allowance has expired — borne down by the weight of onr 
own inventions and consigned to a premature grave, martyrs to an 
hereditary monomania for unnatnral habits and customs, which were 
gradually acquired and have been constantly gaining strength 
from the period when they first encroached upon patriarchal sim- 
plicity, and may be considered the source of the many complicated 
diseases with which we are constantly afflicted — withholding the 
freedom and purity of those impulses designed for the control of our 
unnatural appetites, substituting stimulation, which produces for a 
short time excited action and pleasurable emotions, but when with- 
drawn reaction takes place, and the system is depressed in ratio with 
the over excitement, and should the stimulation be continued or 
constant, the powers of the body are gradually exhausted, requiring 
in the ratio of depression an increase in the amount of stimiuation,' 
and thus the powers are unnaturally called forth and destroyed. 

But habits have become so firmly incorporated with our physical 
being by hereditary transmission, and these constantly forming under 
the influence of an unhealthy imagination, that it would require the 
passage of several generations to restore, in an apparent degree, the 
principle of the original stock of health entailed upon our race with 
its attendant happiness. 

Since the days of Hippocrates, the reputed father of medicine, much 
time has been devoted to the investigation of the functions of the 
body, for the purpnse of obtaining a knowledge of the changes pro- 
duced by disease as it exists under various forms, and the causes that 
give it origin, with a view of arresting its progress by forming a 
correct basis for medication. 
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Bat physicians, in devoting their time mainly to the study of disease 
and its treatment, have in a measure overlooked the more important 
duty that devolves upon them in their choice of a profession, by neg-* 
lecting to improve the opportunity afforded .them when treating the 
caiMe of disease, of learning and treating the method of prevention. 
Had they from the first inculcated with the same zealous care the 
knowledge that they were able to draw from the cases presented for 
treatment, of the method to be adopted in order to avoid the danger 
of disease, they would have been as much relied upon for the advice 
necessary for the preservation of health as they are now upon the 
prescriptions made in sickness. And we may readily suppose from 
our knowledge of the mechanism of the human system, and the com- 
bined functions of the nunierous organs that comprise it, that we 
should enjoy a degree of health far above the present standard had 
we received the benefit of the knowledge which might have been 
. obtained from the experience of the numerous generations which have 
flourished since the days of Hippocrates. But we have been little 
benefited by the wisdom of our ancestors in the art of preserving 
health, as the causes of disease are constantly multiplying by inat- 
tention. We are born with its impress and the vitality of life is 
constantly sapped by doses, from the cradle to the grave. 

Living fast is an expression in common use, and it is grimly true. 
A man can live through a life which would, with care, have served 
him half as long again, and die worn out at sixty, when he might 
have lived to ninety, but his physiological capital is spent long ere 
his time — has been anticipated^ in fact — and be ceases to exist; his 
account is closed. Again and again do we read and hear of men 
brought down in their prime by diseases at first regarded as trivial, 
and the life gone ere it was well realized that it was endangered. 
Men of good physique and constitutions apparently unimpaired, sink 
in the day of trial, because their resistive power is reduced and dimin- 
ished by premature exhaustion. There is no longer the power to 
resist and withstand disease, which normally exists, because the 
reserve power which would have enabled them to make a successful 
stand has been already spent and utilized,. and the '^ body bank of 
force has been too much drawn upon already to have a practically 
sufficient reserve left in it. In plain English, the person is physio- 
logically bankrupt." The accelerated pace at which we live is tell- 
ing upon us all. We all, in one way or another, are living too fast, 
and we cannot live both fast and loi g. 

The question naturally arises here, but how is the condition of 
matters to be remedied ? In order to ascertain what is most condu- 
cive to the improvement of man's health, it is absolutely necessary 
that we should investigate his normal condition and discover the 
agencies that are most instrumental in impairing it. The full devel- 
opment of the organization, the complete performance of all the 
organic functions, and the enjoyment of an agreeable condition, may 
be considered^as approximating to that desirable state of existence — 
perfect health. The same has also been defined '^ as the natural and 
easy exercise of all the functions, constituting a state of actual plea- 
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snre, in which the iisnal, the permanent and natural condition of 
each organ and of the entire system, is pleasurable." Dr. Johnson 
states that this miglit be true if we were in a state of nature, but in 
our present condition there is often a negative rather than a positive 
quality — an immunity from suffering rather than the " pleasurable" 
condition described by the anther above quoted. 

All experienced medical writers incline to this conclusion with 
regard to the health of man in his present situation. Hence his off- 
spring must be considered as in a comparative state of health, for 
" the sins of the father are visited upon the children." The infant 
brings with it predispositions to disease peculiar to the parents, 
whicn are developed in its progress through life, modified or aggra- 
vated, as circumstances may determine. 

The manner in which associations as formed and individuals linked 
to individuals by inheritance illustrates well the influence which can 
be exercised by one person over others. It behooves a man above all 
things to see that his children and their descendants are not to suffsr 
from sin or folly upon his part. Nor is it sufficient that such care be 
exercised after the determination to marry and ^' settle down in life " 
as he terms it, has become his purpose. The life led before this is not 
without its influence, and long ere the idea of marriage has crossed 
the mental horizon, disease may have been incurred which will poison 
the springs of domestic comfort, and blast the health of the unoffend- 
ing, and, as yet, unborn offspring. The doom pronounced by out- 
raged nature is not to be averted, and the early excesses of the father 
may be branded on the physique of his child, years and years after the 
folly has been repented of and almost, it may be, forgotten. Not only 
is this true of actual^ tangible^ physical disease, but it is true of the 
mental peculiarities. ^' I will visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth generation of those that hate me," 
is as real now as it was when first announced, and the grim and 
terrible truth conveyed in these words is as marked now as ever. 
The results of the father's life, moral or other, are indeed felt by his 
descendants, and the offsets weigh upon them in inherited tendencies 
and inclinations. It is indeed a grave matter that what is acquired 
by the parent may be inherited in the child, and so a vice or a habit 
may be perpetuated. The passion for intoxicating liquors is some- 
times hereditary, and so several generations may pay the price for an 
acquired vice. Habits of growing drunkenness in parents have the 
effept of inclining the children to grow up instinctive drunkards, and 
the first children born ere the habits are confirmed sx^free from the 
vice which holds the younger children juet in a disgraceful thralldom. 

How frequently does an idiot member of a family live ; a constant 
reminder of the debauch in which his existence commenced and in 
other cases how do the physical deformities of his children tell of 
vices long past, lost indeed in the lapse of time, in the thoughtless 
days of his father's youth. Nor, indeed, need there be mere physical 
illness or disease in the results of inheritance in order to affect the 
bodily health. The life led by the parents will exercise an effect upon 
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the health of the children, and if the father lives fast, the effects of 
his prematnre decay will be manifest in the constitntion of his 
oflkpring. 

The relation between the mental and physical forces of the system 
is so close, that excesses in the latter seriously impair the former, and 
excesses in the former still more seriously impair the latter ; for 
instance, too much mental exertion at any period of life is inimical to 
health ; those engaged in scientific, mechanical, mercantile, political 
or other pursuits requiring great mental exercise, naturally experience 
physical disability. But the depressing passions consequent upon 
failure ; an exalted condition of the mind created by great excite- 
ment and a morbid tendency to excitability, which may be prompted 
by a desire to imitate others who indulge in constant excitement, 
are most injurious of all. 

These present examples of intemperance of the most insidious 
character which manifests itself in encroachments upon the necessities 
requisite to the maintenance of good health ; in the rejection of food 
of a proper kind at stated times and in the loss of sleep at the period 
for rest, or in taking sleep at irregular hours. And it is these encroach- 
roents added to excessive nervous excitement, that is deteriorating 
the constitution of man and giving us at the present day a weak 
degenerate race. 

There is consequently to be found in every rank of society a depres- 
sion of the nervous system, which tends to produce debility and to 
induce a> gradual failure of the physicial organization to perform its 
wonted functions. 

Parents of well developed physical proportions often impair their 
physical organization by excessive mental exertion and anxiety or 
exhaust their powers by extraordinary efforts made in the fascinating 
and successful pursuit of ambitious, designs, either of which will entail 
an enfeebled prc^eny. 

Like consequences also result from irregular habits of living, these 
indulgences are unfavorable to the vital forces which are essential to 
the production of a vigorous and healthy progeny ; and their ill effects 
are quite apparent in many wealthy families of our large cities, the 
number of whose children who arrive at manhood or are even born 
being very limited when compared with those of mechanics or laborers 
whose physical powers are increased in proportion to tlie force required 
at their work. 

It is of great interest to us all that we should fully understand the 
means whereby the health of mankind can be improved. When we 
scrutinize the health of those within our cognizance it is painfully 
apparent that their organization is almost always defective. Some 
constitutions yield to circumstances which occasion no change in 
others. Many persons pass through life in the enjoyment of tolerably 
good health and strength, but who nevertheless, as we have remarked, 
transmit to their offspring a constitution that yields to morbid 
influences. 

Judging from what is daily presented to our observation, we feel 
assured that it would contribute much to the improvement of our 
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health, and that it would also redress many of the ills of our life if 
it were made a part of our general education to convey a knowlege 
of the structure and functions of the human body, and of the various 
agents, both beneficial and otherwise, by which we are surrounded, 
from the cradle to the grave. 

It must be admitted in this enlightened age that the study of man 
is most important. To acquire a knowledge of our own nature, and 
of the circumstances which surround us, is not only interesting, but 
the possession of such information enables us to escape much unneces- 
sary suffering. 

The subject must be considered not in one particular alone, but in 
all. The intellect, the body, must be studied separately and together. 
Many of the grievous ills which mar}: our course through life must 
be ascribed to defective education, to deteriorating circumstances, 
and to want of determination on the part of parents to maintain a 
restrictive government over themselves and their children. 

The starting point, toward the alleviation of physical suffering, is a 
close study of the laws which govern our organization, fur if these 
laws are violated we cannot hope for a continuance of good health. 
Outraged nature's laws know nothing of the plea of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. If a certain course detrimental to health be pursued, its 
effect cannot be obviated. A life of severe self-denial and rigid care 
may alone permit of a continnation of the existence imperiled by 
the follies of youth. In youth, the habits and the walk of life of 
the individual exert a decided influence upon the system, and often 
predispose it to disease, and its not infrequent consequence, an early 
death. The constitution becomes broken, and an after life of invalid- 
ism alone intervenes between tliis and the final change. 

The extrinsic influences which bear upon health, and indirectly 
upon longevity, are in action incessantly, and the life will tell in the 
long end. The awards of nature are sternly just, and the conse- 
quences, call them punishments if you will, are in strict proportion to 
the offense. Constantly and uninterruptedly are the forces in action 
around us, which will, in addition to one's own habits, determine the 
question of health, or the absence of it, and, with the latter, the ulti- 
mate question of survivorship. The constitution may not only be 
subjected to open and visible assaults, leaving distinct traces of them- 
selves bihind, indelible and never to be obliterated, but it may also 
be insidiously undermined. 

A suffering process may, and too often does, go on until the found- 
ations of health and strength have been utterly destroyed, and a 
sudden collapse is the flrst outward intimation of the fact. Nor 
does such a sapping go on without the consciousness of the individual 
if he would but listen to the ominous warnings — but whether there 
be consciousness or unconsciousness, and whether the latter be simple 
or from voluntary effort, it matters not — the work is pressing steadily 
forward, as the result demonstrates. Even when life is approaching 
its close, health and life are not altogether removed from the action 
of the habits of the individual himself. It has been beautifully said 
that ^' the line of health has on each side a margin, within which it 
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may vibrate, according to disturbing causes, without actual illness 
resulting. Without that marein is another, permitting of still fur- 
ther oscillation, compatible with life, but not with health ; this is the 
limit of possible recovery. The oscillations may approach the out- 
side of the margin, and yet the equilibrium be recovered; the nearer 
the margin is approached the greater the danger. Beyond that outer 
margin lite is permissible for a little time longer, bnt the equilibrium 
is too rudely shaken ever to recover itself." " The margin of each 
boundary is more easily reached after repeated and persistent assaults 
upon the health, and consequently lesser exciting causes of disease 
become serious. An oscillation arising from so!ue disturbing cause 
which would, in health, scarcely extend beyond the first margin, will 
reach far into the second margin, if those limits have been previously 
reduced ; and a disturbance which would scarcely have amounted to 
sickness, now reaches into serious illness. A ruder oscillation, which, 
in a healthy person, would not exceed the limits of possible recovery, 
in another extends beyond that margin, and death quickly follows." 
Such is an explanation of the suddenness with which many apparently 
healthy persons succumb to what is regarded as scarcely serious 
disease. 

This forcible illustration demonstrates pointedly the great import- 
ance of caring for the health all through life ; not only for the enjoy- 
ment of health, the avoidance of the discomfort of illness, but also for 
the maintenance of the existence of the organism. 

Whatever has a tendency to enfeeble or arrest the vital energies of 
the system is injurious ; whether it be cold, grief, want of proper 
nutriment, over-anxiety, excessive excitement or labor, long continued 
activity of the brain in literary pursuits, when the brain absorbs 
more than its share of the vital currents ; every excitement that draws 
on the nerve force beyond its legitimate and proper requirements is 
a direct and positive source of evil, and sooner or later brings with it 
a terrible brood of pains and penalties, and these influences are 
painfully operating upon all classes of people at the present time. 
" The millionaire anxious about his investments, the mechanic wrest- 
ling to complete his engagement with a profit, the laborer struggling 
to provide for the wants of an ever increasing family, suflering from 
the result of deprivations, and lastly, the reckless politician and the 
pursuer of pleasure and vice, all suffer from their irregular habits." 
And it is these people who are the parents of those feeble children, 
the majority of whom so fearfully enlarge our bills of mortality, 
while the survivors constitute our rising generation. 

To insure physical improvement, these apparent ills must be obvi- 
ated. It should be understood that we have power, by hygienic 
treatment, to control these physical infirmities, and it should be care- 
fully impressed upon the minds of parents that by their own efforts 
they may mitigate a vast amount of suffering to which their children 
are predisposed. Many of the ailments to which cliildhood is sub- 
jected may be mitigated, and great improvement in the health of 
offspring may be obtained by careful training, which is an obligatory 
duty enjoined upon parents. 
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The welfare of the rising generations demand that parents should 
awaken to a knowledge and just appreciation of these facts ; that those 
who subject themselves to pernicious influences may be induced to 
have at least regard for their children, and seek to save them from 
the inevitable result of such conduct, ill liealth, and save themselves 
from the remorse attendant upon entailing suffering upon their 
offspring. 

Aside from the benefit that would naturally accrue to themselves 
from the improvement in their own physical and mental well-being; 
the satisfaction afforded by the slight investment required to establish 
the foundation will amply repay them for the sacrince of every thing 
that would in the slightest measure tend to raise their spirits or 
bodily functions above their natural standard of action. 

In order to obviate the influences of hereditary physical infirmities, 
careful hygienic training must be commenced in the earliest periods 
of childhood ; careful culture will do much to modify, as irregularity 
will assuredly aggravate the consequences of a faulty organization ; 
in early youth is laid the physical and moral foundation for the 
habits of after life. 

The physical and moral powers hold the same relations in life that 
the mainspring and balance wheel hold in the motive power of the 
watch ; one gives the stimulus of action, while the other gives charac- 
ter and correctness to the motion and its indications, and from their 
mutual dependence the slightest variation of the one imparts a por- 
tion of the derangement to the other, and in accordance with the 
intentions and ability of the maker is the perfection of his work. 

In like manner the parent has the power to improve the physical 
and moral condition of their children, and in the earliest stages of 
their life will observe the kindling of latent desire as the world opens 
to their view, and at this stage should commence the combined 
infiuence of physical and moral restraint. 

Pope never penned a truer line than that in which, under a beauti- 
ful figure, be compares the influence of early habits upon the mind 
to the directive agency of extraneous causes operating upon the 
sapling — 

'* Just as the twig is bent the tree's mclined." 

While the tree is in its tender youth, in the budding spring time 
of its existence, it is the season to cultivate, train and prune it. In 
childhood and early youth the powers of observance are keenly alive 
and retentive, and all that takes place around them is garnered for 
the direction of future life ; indeed it is the polar star of existence, 
the guide to sorrow or happiness, whicli is in a measure optional 
with those to whom its training is intrusted. 

If parents could but lift the veil which shrouds the future, and see 
the misery they are entailing not alone upon themselves, but also 
upon those who derive their being from them, by their violation of 
nature's laws, their sinful habits and vicious indulgences, if they 
could but forsee the sorrows, the suffering and misery which they 
are garnering up for their decliniug years, how few would persist 
therein. 
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Very few have ever persistently followed a cour3e of sinful self- 
indulgence and evil practices, without sometimes waking from the 
terrible dream to find themselves hopelessly the victims of the power 
tliey worshipped. 

'* Alive by mirade, if still alive. 
Who long have buried what gives life to live, 
Firamess of nerve and energ^r of thought.** 
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EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF DIFFICULT LABOR. 



By M. a. Miller, M. D., of New York. 



On a Thursday in last August, in the afternoon, I was requested 
to^ visit a Mrs. M. J. K. I was informed that she had been taken 
with labor on the preceding Monday evening; that the liquor amnii 
had passed off with the firdt irregular pains ; and as the head of the 
child did not advance, it was deemed best to call in the family physi- 
cian (see note). 

I found that the presentation was right, but the pains were not 
sufficiently strong to expel the child, and it was apprehended " that 
there was want of space, owing to a defect of form." Means had 
been applied to excite the throes of the uterus and it was hoped that 
they still miglit, if rendered sufficiently active, accomplish the 
delivery. Tlie pains had ceased altogether and she had a convulsive 
fit, some short time before I saw her, yet she retained all of her 
mental faculties and great strength of body, to an astonishing degree. 
I expected to have found her in a stupor, with more or less of mental 
derangement after the fit. 

The physician in attendance informed me of the means he had 
employed and that they all proved unavailing. On examining her 
situation, I discovered the os tincse fully dilated with the head of the 
child down in the basin of the pelvis, and was convinced that the 
labor was not impeded by any malformation of its structure. 

It appeared evident to me, that from the shock the vital powers 
had received from the convulsion, it was necessary in order to save 
her life, that the delivery should be effected at once. I recom- 
mended the use of forceps, and was told that they had been used 
some four or five limes before I arrived. In the meantime, as her 
pulse was much depressed and she had began to show prostration, it 
was thought proper, with a view to prevent the recurrence of the 
convulsion, to rouse her by administering some nervine stimulants. 
Repeated attempts were made with the forceps to extract the foetus, 
but all was useless. ^ The head would seemingly yield a little, but by 
the continued application of force, the cranium would give way and 
slip from the blades. 

On examination afterward it was discovered that the head occupied 
the same place as before. I became satisfied that the delivery was 
impracticable with forceps. I introduced my hand, to turn the child 
and deliver by the feet. But, to my utter astonishment and fear, I 
reached a part so tiglitly inclosed with the uterus that, with the 
uttnost exertion of the hand, I passed my fingers between it and the 
body of the child. It seemed to me that when the head seemingly 
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yielded to the forceps it was tbe uterus with its contents that was 
drawn down toward the pelvis, and, what surprised me after all these 
attempts, the contraction now extended itself in an increased degree 
to the OS tincse. My fingers became numb ; 1 could scarcely move them 
for some hours after withdrawing my hand. From manual examina- 
tion and combined circumstances I inferred that it was a case of what 
is usually called ^' the hour-glass contraction," met with often in the 
retention of the placenta, but never apprehended by me as a cause 
of failure in delivery. 

From the proBtration and exhaustion of the system, I considered 
the case beyond the reach of human means of relief. It was then 
BUffgested to call in Dr. W., who responded with promptness to the 
call. Chloroform was given to relax the system, and the forceps 
again used, but with the like failure of former efforts. After some 
sixty-five hours of terrible agony to the patient she passed away. 
' Mrs. K. was twenty-six years of age, of low stature, small-boned, 
extremely fat, and in a healthful condition. This was her first 
pregnancy, and her health was unimpaired during gestation.* 

Mrs. E^. had a good appetite ; seemed very fond of cheese, often 
eating from a quarter to a half pound at a time. Her bowels became 
constipated, and, from the ad vice of some friend, she took a cathartic, 
and was threatened with an abortion. I was sent for, bat, being 
confined to my bed from an haemorrhage, and thinking that it was 
only a fancied sickness on her part, I said she might come to me, 
which she did in a short time. On examination I found really cause 
to fear that she would abort. I questioned her closely about her 
habits, and to know if she had done aught to bring on this condition, 
and then learned of her having taken some powerful drastic, ignor- 
ant of its action, and almost demented at the thought of losing the 
fruit of her womb. 

I succeeded in saving her from its loss, and, while treating her, I 
seemed to feel that it would be better for her did she lose it. I told 
her, then, that as she was married, and away from the care of her 
father, I would rather her husband should get another physician for 
her. She told her mother that I had refused to attend her. The 
mother called on me to know my reasons for it. I explained them, 
and the mother was satisfied, and pleased her by telling her that I 
would go to her daughter as a friend and neiglibor if her daughter 
wished for me, and if the physician consented. 

Did I know any thing or clairvoyance I should say that I foresaw 
what she went through and suffered. I gave such a demonstration of 
her future condition, so plain a picture of her case, to her mother and a 
cousin, that they have asked me several times since how I could 
know this. 

I was sent for, as a friend, as she had constantly asked for me all 

*I had been the family physician in her father's house for some four years before 
her marriage, which was just ten months the day she died. I was informed by the 

J^oun^ wife and her mother that she was pregnant, and the *' coming event** was 
ooked forward to with the greatest of pleasure. ** As I had been to the wedding, 
80 I was to receive the first bom.** 
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of the day. The two physicianB who were in attendanoef asking also 
that I be sent for, and they would willingly have thrown all reepon- 
sibility of the case on my womanly hands and character, and, by so 
doing, screen their own ignorance, or throw the reproaches of her 
family on me. 

I do not hesitate to say that I truly believe that the woman might 
have been saved, at the sacrifice of the child, some forty-five or fifty 
hours before. Yet I know these physicians worked hard and did 
all for her that ihey knew how. I induced the husband and other 
relatives to allow one of the attending physicians and myself an 
examination of the body. This gentleman and myself opened the 
body some two hours after her decease, and examined the state of 
the uterus, and found the deductions I had made, from manual 
attempts, entirely confirmed. The uterus was elongated, forming a 
tight case over the breech of the child, which felt hard to tlie touch 
through the external integuments. On opening these some excess- 
ively noisome effluvia escaped, evidently produced bv incipient 
putrefaction. It was closely contracted on the body of the child, 
presenting inequalities corresponding to its shape. 

It occupied tlie left side of the cavity of the abdomen, pressing the 
intestines to the right side. Near the neck and shoulders of the 
cliild the uterus had the appearance as if a circular band, about an 
inch wide, had been tightly drawn around it. The stricture had a 
prominence on each side, forming, as it were, a groove in its course 
around that part of the uterus. It was this which I felt in my 
endeavors to pass my hand over the back and shoulders of the child. 

This fixed contraction, as with a cord, bound fast the foetus, and 
presented an insurmountable barrier, defying all the efiTorts that were 
used at delivery. 

The foetus lay in its natural position, with its breech uppermost, 
the knees bent and feet drawn close to it. It was a male child, 
weighing twelve pounds, and perfect in form. From the elongated 
state of the uterus and the close contraction of its parietes on the 
body of the child, it would appear as if. in the parturient organism, 
the longitudinal fibers acted leebly, pernaps impeded by the resist- 
ance occasioned by the stricture, if it existed antecedent to their 
action, or, perhaps, overcome by the more powerful contraction of 
the circular fibers. In tliis way the energies of the uterus must have 
been exhausted in fruitless efforts, and the consequences which fol- 
lowed were inevitable. In reviewing this case we may be led to 
consider, in reference to practical inference, whether this irregular 
contraction of the circular fibers of the uterus might not have been 
caused in some measure by a peculiarity of its organic conformation, 
and what would be the effect of a copius abstraction of blood (old 
times) and the administration of ergot, in the early stages of labor 
attended with such circumstances. 

I have never read, heard or met with a similar case, nor did it 
ever occur to my apprehension that an irregular contraction of the 
uterus, of such a character, might frustrate its functions in the 
expulsion of the foetus. 
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DISEASES OF THE EYE. 



Read before the Eclectic Medical Society of the city of New York, 
By RoBEBT 8. Newton, Jr., M. D. 



My attention has been repeatedly attracted to the circumstance of 
the scarcity of reliable data concerning the treatment of diseases of 
the eye, in the eclectic school. We can peruse all our leading jour- 
nals scarcely ever seeing a case reported, or if one has chanced to slip 
in, npon reading the report through, we will usually find appended the 
name of the periodical from which it was selected. I have often been 
asked by hospital associates, if we ever treat any ophthalmic cases. It is 
to be deeply regretted that so little attention is paid to so important a 
subject. With the extensive materia medica, this purely distinctive 
feature of our school, we could compete with, if not excel, the present 
system of ophthalmic practice. That our school is doing itself an injus- 
tice in not progressing with the times, and especially with our con- 
temporary schools, is apparent to all. We come to take the lead, and 
if the old practitioners and pioneers of the school will not represent 
us, then the younger men must take their places, labor in the field 
of advancement until we can be as proud of our work as our rivals 
are of theirs. It is an error that the younger men of the school 
should be so reticent in the presence of these older practitioners, who 
are apt to relapse from their advancement and truly wonderful pro- 
gress in the past, and allow the present to glide away without 
making that same effort that was so (Aiaracteristic of their work 
twenty years ago; in truth, their work is accomplished. I do not 
mean to imply that they are ready for interment, far from it ; but 
that it is time for the younger men to step forward and take part 
in the work which, before many years have rolled away, will devolve 
upon them entirely. I have thus earnestly presented the subject before 
the society, in hopes that our meetings in the future will not be devoid 
of interest by there being no essays or reports of cases ; if each mem- 
ber does his duty to himself, we would hold daily instead of monthly 
gatherings. 

I propose in this and subsequent papers to present the roost 
frequently met with diseases of the eye, with special reference to 
their eclectic treatment. My paper this evening will be upon ^' Tra 
choma and Pannus, their eclectic treatment." Trachoma or granular 
lid is a condition that is familiar to all. I only refer to it as a cause 
of pannus, which is one of the most intractable and discouraging 
diseases (that is under the present plan of treatment) that we meet 
with in ophthalmic practice. The so-called granulations are the 
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papilte and follicles of the conjanctiva, enlarged by inflammatory 
deposits; by their prominence they cause squinting and blinking of 
the lids, which produces constant pressure upon and irritation of the 
cornea, giving rise to the vascularity known as pannns. Without 
entering into details I will briefly review the plan of treatment fol- 
lowed at the New York and Continental hospitals. To attempt to 
cut the entire crop of granulations away at once, would be liable to 
produce permanent curving of the tarsus, producing ectropion. 

Within the last two years I have seen six cases where the same con- 
dition, namely, eversion of the lid, was produced by the useof nitrate 
of silver. The ordinary astringents, as alum, lead and tannin, are inert. 
In fact, under this plan of treatment, Trachoma is chronic. 

I suggest the use of the Susqui Carbonate of Potassa, applied in 
substance every other day, or as fast as new crops of granulations 
show themselves. This appears to act by chemically saponifying and 
dissolving away the hypertrophied tissue ; this is to be followed by 
the use of the warm ulmus poultice. There is nothing to apprehend 
in the inflammation produced by the Potassium. If there is much 
agglutination of the lids, apply mild zinc ointment. If much pain is 
complained of, or there is considerable swelling, the eye can be kept 
bathed with : 

5^ Hydras. Can., grs. xx. 

Sulph. Zinci, grs. v. 

Tr. Gelsem., 3 i. 

Tr. Arnica, gtts. xx. 

Aquee Dis. 5 iv. M. 

If the case shows excessive chronicity, the following use as a 
Collyrium : 

]^ Hydras. Can., grs. xxx. 
Tr. Capsici, gtts. x. 
Tr. Aeon., 3 ij. 

AqusB Dis. . 5 iij. 

Pannus is charasterized by a superficial vascular opacity of the 
cornea, occupying more or less of its extent ; the opacity usually com- 
mences at the periphery of the cornea, and encroaches uponthe 
center. The vascularity of pannus diners from most hypersBmic con- 
ditions in that the vessels come from the conjunctiva as branches or 
twigs ; upon reaching the cornea they pass over its margin, ramifv 
and anastomose on the surface until they form a complete net-worfc 
of vascularity with transparent spaces of cornea between their larger 
branches, sufficient for vision. As the vessels increase in size and 
number by encroaching upon these spaces, they become opaque, pro- 
ducing total loss of vision when the fundus is perfectly healthy. In 
the acute form of pannus there is considerable lachrymation and 
ciliary neuralgia in tne intense conjunctival injection. If the disease 
is very protracted, the eye loses its sensibiliby, except when exacerba- 
tions occur. The surface of the cornea becomes gradually more 
opaque, rough and irregular, its epithelial layer becomes thickened, 
80 that it resembles the cuticle ; this roughness is produced by loss of 
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Babstance, which may occar entirely, thus denuding the cornea, or in 
points and patches. This loss of substance is an unfavorable compli- 
cation, as it may extend deeper, and extensive ulcers form, leading to 
perforation of the cornea, and subsequently to synechia or staphyloma. 
After pannus has existed some time, the cornea becomes thinned, and 
yielding to intra ocular pressure, bulges forward, thus losing its nor- 
mal curvature. This fact is important, for even after the cornea has 
become transparent vision will be imperfect owing to this faulty 
curvature giving rise to astigmatism. 

Cav^e8. — The most prolific soiree of this disease is Trachoma, or 

frannlar ophthalmia, in fact, in most all cases where the opacity is con- 
ned to the upper half of the cornea, if you evert the lid they are readily 
seen. These granulations, by their prominence, produce irritation 
by the constant friction upon the cornea. Among other causes may 
be mentioned inverted lashes which, following every movement of the 
lids, continually scrape the surface of the cornea; cretefaction of the 
meibomian glands by presenting an uneven or rough surface when 
passing over the globe ; purulent ophthalmia by the direct contact 
of pus favoring the exposure of the corneal layer to irritants by pro- 
ducing loss of subtance. 

Pathology. — This disease, which is of common occurrence, is regarded , 
as being due to growth of neo-plastic beneath the epithelium ; these 
cells undergo a tendency to be developed into connective tissue and 
to have blood-vessels appear in this new structure. I propose, by the 
peculiar pathology which I shall present, though radical it is based 
upon extensive observation, to demonstrate how a successful mode of 
treatment can be followed out. The question that presents itself is 
from where comes the innumerable cells that infiltrate the inflamed 
tissue immediately after its irritation. Cohnheim relates ^the follow- 
ing remarkable observation : He introduced finely powdered aniline 
blue in the lymph sac of a frog, then irritated the cornea with caustic 
and found that numbers of wandering cells containing aniline, gradu- 
ally collected at the cauterized point ; hence«the conclusion that 
upon irritation white blood corpuscles wander from the vessels into 
the tissue ; these white blood corpuscles constitute the inflammatory 
infiltration and subsequently the inflammatory new formations or 
primary connective tissue. From this new formation or connec- 
tive tissue it is probable that many of the elements from which new 
frowths originate are these migrated white corpuscles referred to. 
'he next step in the development of these cells is the increase in their 
protoplasm and division of their nuclei, thus forming many new cells 
either by division or germation ; then comes the development of these 
young cells into the tissue precisely similar to that from which they 
originated. This is epithelium from epithelium, corneal from corneal ; 
hence it is that we have the new growth 'similar to the contiguous 
tissue. Now, if the relative position of component parts of the cornea 
are in any way altered, either by pressure or an increase of its natural 
tension, it presents an opaque milty appearance. Thus from this new 
growth of cells, producing crowding, we have a cause for the opacity 
of the cornea. We have next to consider what relation this develop- 
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meDt of cells has to the increased vascniarity of the cornea, premising 
that it is a law of development that in the growth of new tissue it is 
always either step by step accompanied, or else shortly followed, by 
its own system of vessels, hence the appearance of these vesseld, 
histologically considered, are normal. The cornea is a non-vascnlar 
tissue, the capillaries terminating in loops at its margin, bnt under this 
increased irritation what takes place ? Why, to supply this tissue the 
walls of the vessels send out shoots which communicate with the 
vascular loops of the surrounding borders ; by this, however, there is 
only a scanty union. The complete tinostomosing taking place not by 
dilatation of the vessels, but by interstitial growth of the walls of the 
vessels. So with each exacerbation, new vessels are being constantly 
formed from the increasing neoplastic growth of cells, until, in the 
chronic cases, we have that characteristic, fleshy appearance of the 
anterior segment of the globe, which is likened to raw meat or wash- 
leather. 

Treatment. — What must our treatment, or in fact any successful 
plan of treatment, have for its object ? Namely, but one, and that 
to destroy the vessels and prevent their ramifying upon the cornea. 
Let me here contrast the following treatment, which emanates from 
the Boyal London Ophthalmic, suggested as one of the plans which 
the surgeons are acquainted with, for effecting this result. We have 
a case where the lids are partially or wholly curved, and after exhaust- 
ing every resource of his art, the surgeon still finds the patient's cor- 
nea permanently opaque, and traversed in every direction by vessels; 
for such desperate cases, a seemingly desperate remedy, namely, inocu- 
lation, consisting in the production of a fresh attack of purulent 
ophthalmia, by applying to the conjunctiva some of the morbid secre- 
tions from the eyes of a person suffering under the acute form of that 
disease. This treatment is extensively used in Germany, and is being 
revived in this country, the object being that the new disease will 
cause such a change as to produce wasting of the vessels of the cornea 
and hence ultimately •restore its transparency.* 

By my method we obtain two results : 1st. We deprive the blood 
vessels of the cornea of their supply, which, from histological struc- 
ture of the cornea, it is seen that they are abnormal, hence by this 
we reduce the vascularity. 2d. By completely depriving the cornea 
of its vascniarity, we deprive the tissues of their abnormal nutrition, 
thus reducing the tendency to new formations, and thereby obviating 
its concomitant opacity of the cornea, which is produced by displace- 
ment of the corneal elements. If, upon averting the lids, granulations 
are found, examine closely and see if you detect any vessels running 
over the margin of the cornea ; if you do, take a Von Graefe or 
Wecker cataract knife, and cut each vessel horizontal to their axis on 

* In a letter written by Robert 8. Newton, Jr., M. D., dated London, December 
17, 1876, be says, speaking of the system of inoculation, *' I have seen in the London 
Ophthalmic Hospital some of the most brilliant results follow this plan, though not 
always successful; yet, when it does succeed, it is wonderful in its results, and the 
successes are frequent enough to allow its maintenance in the category of dernier 
resorts." 
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the ooninnctiva, thus completely dividing them. As new vessels 
appear from day to day, continue to cut them until you have abso- 
lutely destroyed their continuity. What takes place after we have 
severed these vessels running to the cornea ? Why, it is followed bv 
the disappearance of the newly-formed vessels, whose walls fall 
together, and they become fine connective strings. The cells assume 
the flat form of connective tissue corpuscles or disappear. Possibly 
some of them remain as wandering cells, and return again to the 
lymphatics. Thus, by this retrograde metamorphosis, the cornea is 
left perfectly transparent. If there is* pain or sense of heat produced 
by the cutting, I recommend 

9 Hydras Can., grs. xv. 
Tr. aconiti, 3 88. 
Sol. atropine, 3j. 
AqufiB, 5ij. M. 

Atropine should always be used, as it acts as anodyne to tissues, 
allaying their irritation and diminishing intra-ocular {pressure. Use 
mild zinc ointment to the lids nightly. All conditions indicating 
deranged function are to be met, as there is some periodicity to the 
attaclu. I usually give sulph. quinine and phos. iron. Keep the 
bowels open ; never allow constipation to take place. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 



By B. E. Mortimobb, M. D., of New York city. 



I have waited patiently darin&f, and sobseqiient to, the recent 
epidemic of diphtheria along our North Atlantic coast, for a solution 
of the mjBterj which hides the pathology of this most malignant 
disease. 

Among all the literature of the past and present which I found 
available I have sought for an explanation of certain conditions which 
accompany this disease, and find that if the authors of the numerous 
articles on this subject were as well-informed as could be desired, 
they have failed to place the matter clearly before the minds of their 
readers. 

At the period of incubation of this disease, the first symptoms 
presented by authors is that of extreme lassitude — lassitude to such 
an extent that those of active temperament will sleep while sitting 
in a chair. Then follows soreness of the throat and swelling of the 
glands, after, or during which, the pseudo-membraneous deposit is 
discovered. Lassitude, however, is not the first symptom of incuba- 
tion. The mother or nurse will tell you that the day before the 
lassitude appeared the child was in the best possible health ; indeed, 
she had never known the " little one " to enjoy such perfect health ; 
that it was wildly exuberant in spirit, demanding restraint to pre- 
vent mischief from creeping into its pastime. If the throat had 
been examined at this time there would have been discovered upon 
the fauces numerous papillsB, raised slightly from the surface, whose 
center appeared as yellow spots, the epithelial layer of the mucous 
membrane inclosing, at these raised points, a thin ichorous fluid. If 
these papillae do not break there will be no pseudo-membranous 
deposit, but iT they do break, to such an extent will the deposit take 
place, and as they become confluent so will the ulcer be formed. 

These papillsd may be distinctly seen on the mucous membrane, 
immediately about the edges of the membranous deposit, during 
the period of its progression. 

Every practitioner who has given this subject attention is aware 
that the .same deposit (pseudo membranous) which appears in the 
throat has been observed on the hand of a patient, when the cuticle 
is accidentally denuded, immediately before or at the time of incu- 
bation of this disease. But few know of this condition and deposit 
being found in the vagina and about the cervix uteri. 

The period of catamenia marks the attack of diphtheria as partic- 
ulaily malignant. One case was reported to me where the vaginal 
condition occurred simultaneously with the difficulty of the throat. 
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The slow convalesence was attributed to the non appearance of the 
menses, until it was discovered that the uterus was swollen and pain- 
ful to the touch. Upon examination with a speculum the attending 
physician found the os uteri occluded by something not unlike the 
mucus plug of pregnancy, but, being satisfied that pregnancy did not 
exist, he concluded that to the recent attack of diphtheria the occlu- 
sion was due, and that the contents of the uterus must be retained 
menstrual flow. 

The fact here mentioned establishes the fact that diphtheria is 
not a local but a constitutional disease, and that local treatment cures 
by accident and not design. 

A fact as remarkable as any presented during the study of this 
morbid condition, is this : W here there had been success in the 
treatment of this disease among the *' old school" practitioners, I 
found it shrouded in a great deal of doubt, some believing it to be a 
local, others a constitutional difficulty, but all agreeing the best 
treatment to be the application or administration of one or more of 
the following remedies : Mercurii Biniodid, Mercurii Sol., Argenti 
Nitras, PotasesB Bichrom., Tr. Ferri Perchlori., Sodse Chloras, 
Potassee Chloras and Acidum Oarbolici. 

Exploring the writings of the Homoeopathists, I found them pos- 
sessed of a specific ''dilute nitro-muriatic acid," applied locally, and 
administered generally, and it certainly has and will affect cures, in 
a manner prompt and pleasing both to the patient and his medical 
attendant. 

Last, but bv no means least, I turned to the practitioners of our 
own "school, and found specifics in profusion. I desire you to note 
the fact that all the following remedies are acids or contain acids. 

Prof. Robert S. Newton remarks : " If there is a specific for any 
disease it is Kennedy's Fluid Extract of Pinus Canadensis, applied 
locally and administered generally." Where this remedy has been 
"pushed," I have never known it to fail — save in one instance, and 
that through the gross neglect of the attending physician during the 
early stage of the disease. Expecting much from this remedy, it 
was administered, even in the state of collapse in which the patient 
was found when the first dose was administered. I was satisfied, in 
observing its action then, that, had the patient had the l^enefic of this 
remedy twenty-four hours sooner, she would have recovered. I can 
ask for nothing better in my practice. 

The next best remedy given me by an eclectic physician was : 
dilute Nitro-Muriatic Acid, fifteen to twenty drops, in about three 
ounces of water, a teaspoonfnl to be administered everv half hoar, if 
necessary. In nine cases out of* ten this remedy will work with as 
much certainty as the Pinus Canadensis, there being this difference 
in favor of a choice between them : the latter contains a tonic property 
which the Nitro-Muriatic Acid does not. 

The next best remedy given was, dilute Sulphuric Acid. Never, 
so long as I shall live, will I forget the justifiable enthusiasm of the 
gentleman who first called my attention to this remedy, for he had 
reason to be proud of his success. As he shook my hatid " good-bye," 
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he referred again ^^to the greatest of all God's blessings — dilate 
Sulphuric Acid, in diphtheria." 

Following these come Salicylic Acid and Cream of Tartar, with -a 
local application of Labaraqne's Solution of Chlorinated Soda, the 
use of which remedies cannot be too highly commended. 

As the greatest success in the treatment of diphtheria is obtained 
from the application and administration of an acid, or acid salt, is it 
not probable that the whole pathology of this disease is dependent 
npon the presence of a peculiar alkali in the blood, which, when 
neutralized by the acids administered, secures success in treatment; 
or, perhaps, upon the presence of a substance not an alkali, but that 
which acts as a hose to an acid, producing the morbific influence t 
May not this " base," when in combination with an acid, be rendered 
incapable of further injury ? So strongly was I impressed with this 
being a fact that, during the treatment of some cases, after I had 
cleared the throat of the membranous deposit, I have stopped my 
acid treatment to observe its appearance, and subsequently renewed 
treatment successfully. Such tests point strongly to the possibility 
that the pathology of this disease is dependent upon the presence of 
an alkali or. other basic substance in the blood, causing a constita- 
tional disease by blood-poisoning. Indeed, the cure of some mild 
cases have come under my notice by means of the use of Phytolacca 
Dec. Baptisia Tinct. and Ignatia, the best known antiseptics in blood- 
poisoning. 

Let me give a case in practice to illustrate the treatment : Mrs. T., 
aet. thirty-two, of this city ; sanguino-encephalic temperament. First 
noticed a swelling of tonsils, accompanied by a slight sore throat, 
after which the salivary glands began to swell, accompanied by 
extreme lassitude, and white patches appeared upon the fauces. She 
became alarmed and sent for her family physician who, with these 
symptoms, in conjunction with an active pulse, was correct in his 
diagnosis of diphtheria, and ordered the following treatment : 

$1 Tr. Aconiti, 

Tr. Belladonnse aa. gtts. x. 
Aquae Crotoni, 5 iy- 

M. 

. Sig : Take one teaspoonful every two hours, and 

]^ Potassse Chloras., grs. viij. 
A qu8B Crotoni, ^iv, 

M. 

Sig : Use a teaspoonful as a gargle every hour. 
The next morning all the symptoms remained ; the lassitude was 
aggravated, and the membranous deposit extending. He changed the 
gargle to 

9 Potassse Bichrom., grs. rj. 
Aqua, 5 iv. 

M. 



Sig : Use one teaspoonful as a gargle every hour. 
The arterial sedations were continued as before. 
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The next morniD^, being called in consultation, I found the patient 
with pulse 120 per minute ; membranous deposit covering fauces and 
extending to posterior nares, and involving the soft palate ; shortness 
of. breath and complaining of great general debility. Prescribed 

9 Fl. Ext. Pinus Oanad. (Kennedy's), 3 ij. 
Aqua (Fervens), 5 ^v* 

M. 

Si^ : When cool enough use one teaspoonful as a gargle, after which 
let the f)atient swallow one teaspoonful ; use in this way every hour. 

For diet, use milk punch. 

The next morning I found the throat entirely cleared of pseudo- 
membranous deposit ; breath less oppressive ; diphtheritic condition 
much improved, but patient suifering from nervous irritablity that 
prevented her from sleeping. She declared she would surely die if 
she could not sleep soon. In this emergency I prescribed, in addi- 
tion to the other medicine, 

P Tr. Gelsemini, gtts. xx. 
AqusB, 5 iij. 

M. 

Sig : One teaspoonful every hour for four hours, then every two 
hours. 

I ordered milk punches as strong and as often as the patient would 
take them. 

The next morning the attending physician reported no appearance 
of deposit in the throat ; pulse, ninety ; nervous irritability very much 
relieved ; had slept at intervals, after taking Oelseminum twice, and 
shortness of breath much relieved. Kecommended the Pinus Can. 
to be continued at intervals of every two hours; Gelseminum four 
times a day, and continue milk punches or other stimulating diet. If 
she continued to improve next day, increase the intervals between 
the administration of Pinus and stop the Gelseminum altogether, 
continuing the nutritious diet. 

Under this treatment the patient recovered. 

The adjunctive treatment in this case was the administration of the 
Gelseminum, without which the patient would have surely died from 
the depressing and exhausting influence of the nervous irritability, 
notwithstanding the use of our ^' specific," Pinus Canadensis. 
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NITRATE OF AMYL IN POISONING BY GELSEMINUM. 



By Mabk Nivison, M. D., of New York city. 



The case that I am about to present is one that I called your atten- 
tion to at the November meeting, and which I was requested at that 
time to write up and present to the society. 

Believing as I do that Nitrate of Amyl, in this case, at least, aided 
very much in restoring the patient, and that it may be the means of 
indicating a possible course for others under like circumstances, I 
have complied with your request. 

I will not say that Nitrate of Amyl is a certain antidote to the 
effect of Gelseminum under aU circumstances, but that it establishes 
an action the very reverse to that produced by an overdose of Gel- 
seminum. The latter being so persistent and powerful a relaxant, 
that the nerves controlling the heart and the circulation generally, 
become powerless. All the organs cease to perform their functions 
from want of nerve force. The heart expands, but has no power to 
contract. Death, of course, follows. 

Knowing that Nitrate of Amyl had been used with the happiest 
results in cases of asphyxia from Chloroform, the idea suggested itself 
to my mind that it might Ao the same in an overdose of Gelseminum. 
After getting this idea in my mind, I had not long to wait for a 
chance to test it. A gentleman stopping in the same house in wiiich 
I had my office, supposing he was taking a simple tonic, took at the 
lowest estimate two ounces of the tincture of Gelseminum. Dis- 
covering by the taste that he had made a mistake, he looked at the 
label on the bottle, and found that he had taken, as he himself 
expressed it, "a big dose of sure death." He came immediately to 
my room and called me (for it was in the night). I dressed myself 
quickly, but by that time he was taken with the primary symptoms; 
a general spasmodic action of the muscles, but particularly the 
muscles of the chest and heart. These spasms would occur about 
every two or three minutes at first, and would last probably from ten 
to fifteen seconds. As soon as the spasm ceased there was sudden 
and excessive relaxation. 

I got him into the office as soon as possible, which was probably 
not more than five minutes from the time he took the Gelseminum, 
and gave him at once a powerful emetic of Sulphate of Zinc, and 
directed those that were assisting me to repeat as soon as the stomach 
had rejected the first dose, while I went to the drug store to get the 
Amyl. By the time I returned he had vomited thoronghly. I 
repeated two or three times, until I thought every thing that it was 
possible to do in this direction was accomplished. For perhaps ten 
minutes after we ceased with the emetics the spasmodic action first 
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spoken of continued, but got fainter every time until they ceased 
entirely, and, in proportion as this action stopped, the secondary or 
characteristic effect of Gelseminum obtained, which, np to this time, 
had been retarded by the reaction, caused partly by the emetics and 
partly by the spasms. Now, my idea was, just at this point, to try 
and create a reaction by producing spasm. In this I succeeded, with 
the Amyl, by allowing him to take from the bottle one or two full 
inspirations. This, I will say here, is an unsafe way to administer it, 
but my want of time was my excuse. Two to five drops on a hand- 
kerchief is all I believe that, under ordinary circumstances, it is con- 
sidered safe to give. At every inspiration of the Amyl we got a 
prompt reaction — an increased action of the heart. The face and 
Beck would flush, showing a forced capillary circulation and a sort of 
rigidity of the muscles. This was continued at intervals for four 
hours from the time the Gelseminum was taken — never failing to 
bring on reaction with the Amyl. Then the treatment was stopped, 
the patient given strong coffee, and ordered to keep quiet. Twelve 
hours afterward he was feeling The effect of Gelseminum, to the 
extent of being nearly blind, and the whole system mach relaxed, 
showing that, in spite of the prompt measures used to empty the 
stomacli, there had been quite a quantity absorbed. In the course 
of twenty-four hours these symptoms had entirely subsided, and he 
had no further trouble. The tincture was the officinal tincture of the 
dry root. 

I will state, however, that I believe the condition of the stomach 
at the time the Gelseminum was taken was in as favorable a condi- 
tion as possible to withstand a mild officinal tincture, for, ^ccordin 
to his own statement, he had been drinking all the evening. Ha^ 
drank brandy, champagne, ale, etc. Just how far the emetic and the 
condition of the stomach aided in the recovery, I leave you to judge. 

If I have interested you sufficiently in this subject to give it an 
investigation, I shall have accomplished my object in presenting it. 

836 West Thirtieth Street, New York. 
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PREAMBLE. 

Whereas^ Believing it to be the dnty of physicians to investigate 
all methods of medical practice, withont prejudice, and to adopt the 
best remedies for, or means of, curing disease and alleviating the 
Biifierings of humanity, and that withont regard to the source of 
methods, remedies or means ; and farther, believing it to be the dnty 
of physicians to associate together for the promotion of the objects 
here indicated, and formntnal improvement in the science of medicine, , 
we, the members of the Brooklyn Academy of Medicine, do hereby 
agree to abide by the following constitution and by-laws : 

OoNBHTUnON. 

Abtiolb I. The name of this association shall be the Brook- 
lyn Academv of Medicine. 

Abt. II. The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine shall be auxiliary 
to the Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New York, for the 
counties of Kings, Queens, SuflFolk and Richmond, subject to the 
sanction and approval of the aforesaid S ate society. 

Art. III. The 'laws of the State of New York regulating the 
practice of medicine and surgery, and providing for the organization 
of medical societies, shall be deerded a part of this constitution. 

Art. IV. The officers of this association shall be a President, Vice- 
President, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer 
and Board of Censors, who shall be elected annually by ballot, a 
majority vote electing them. 

Abt. V. The duties of the officers of this society shall be such as 
are prescribed by the laws of the State of New York, and in addi- 
tion thereto such as may be from time to time designated in the 
accompanying by-laws. 

Art. VI. Any regularly licensed physician, who has complied 
with the laws of the State, may become a member of this academy. 

Art. VII. The annual meeting of the academy shall be held on 
the first Monday evening in March, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may be prescribed in the 
by-laws or be brought regularly or constitutionally before it. 

Art. VIII. The regular monthly n)eeting of the academy shall be 
held on the first Monday evening of each month. 

Art. IX. Upon the written request of any five members in good 
and regular standing, giving their reasons for such action, the Presi- 
dent shall direct the Corresponding Secretary to call a special meet- 
ing of the academy, in which case the Secretary shall state in his 
notice to members the object of the meeting. At such special meet- 
ing no business shall be transacted other than that named in the 
notice. 

Art. X. At any regular or special meeting of the academy, five 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

Art. XI. Any member of the academy who, on trial, shall have 
been proven guilty of gross ignorance or misconduct in his profes- 
sion, or of immoral conduct or habits, or who shall have been con- 
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victed in any court of record of crime or misdemeanor, may be cen- 
sured, suspended, expelled, or invited to withdraw, by a vote of two- 
thirds of tne members present at any regular meeting. 

Abt. XII. The constitution of the academy may be altered or 
amended at any regular meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present, provided one month's written notice of such action 
shall have been given. 

Abt. XIII. The President,Vice-pre8ident, Recording Secretary and 
Treasurer shall constitute the Executive Committee of the academy 
for the general management of its affairs, when not in session, and 
for the transaction of all business not delegated to a special com- 
mittee. 

By-Laws. 

Duties of President 

Section 1. The President shall call to order, preside, and require 
conformity to all rules of the academy. 

§ 2. He simll have power to convene special meetings at such times 
as the interest of the academy demands, and require the correspond- 
ing secretary to duly notify the members of such meeting and its 
object. 

§ 3. He shall announce the ord^r of business, put to vote all ques- 
tions which occur in the regular order of business and declare the 
result, decide all questions of order, subject, however, to the usual 
appeal, which appeal shall not be debatable ; he shall appoint all 
committees not otherwise ordered, and perform such other duties as 
are indicated by common parliamentary usage. 

§4. He shall receive applications for membership, and if, upon 
examination, he is satisfied witii the qualifications or credentials of 
applicants, he shall report their names and evidence thereof, witliout 
unnecessary delay, at a regular meeting of the society. If he be in 
doubt with regard to the credentials or qualifications, he shall so report, 
and upon the. motion of a member, refer such applicant to the board 
of censors for examination. 

§ 6. He shall direct the corresponding secretary to call a special 
meeting, in accordance with article IX of the Constitution, and, at 
the annual meeting next succeeding his election, deliver an address 
before the academy. 

§ 6. He shall have power to arrange for the entertainment of the 
academy with essays, addresses and discussions. 

Duties of Vice-President 
{ 7. The Vice-President shall discharge all the duties devolving 
upon the President in case of his absence, or, upon the death of that 
officer, he shall discharge the duties of the same until the next 
annual election. 

Duties of Recording Secretary. 
§ 8. The Recording Secretary shall record the transactions of the 
academy. 
§ 9. He shall enter into a suitable book the minutes of every regu- 
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lar and special meeting, keep a register of the name and residence 
of every member, receive all moneys for initiation, dues, diplomas and 
assessments, regularly keep an account thereof, and pay the same, 
without delay, to the treasurer. 

§ 10. He shall receive and file all applications for membership, and 
refer the same to the President. 

§ 11. He shall preserve all documents and other papers belonging 
to the academy, and allow none to pass out of his hands without its 
consent, expressed by resolution. 

§ 12. He shall authenticate, by his signature, all documents, acts 
and proceedings of the academy. 

§ 13. At the annual meeting next succeeding his election, he shall 
^ be required to make a report of such matter as 'may be of interest to 
the academy, including a statement of receipts and disbursements of 
all moneys for whatever purpose. 

§ 14. He shall, at the expiration of his term of office, deliver up 
all books, papers, documents and property belonging to the academy 
to bis successor in office. 

Duties of Corresponding Secretary. 

§ 15. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct all the corres* 
pondence of the society, under the general rule and the direction of 
the Academy, or the Executive Committee. 

§ 16. He shall notify, in writing, all members, in due time, of every 
regular or special meeting of the academy. 

§ 17. He shall, in notices of regular meetings, notify all members 
in due time of any proposed change of the constitution and by-laws. 

§ 18. He shall perform, in the absence of the Recording Secretary, 
the duties devolving upon that officer. 

Duties of Treasurer. 

§ 19. The Treasurer shall keep a true account of all the receipts 
and disbursements of moneys belonging to the society, pay all bills, 
regulate, levv and equalize all assessments necessary for meeting the . 
expense of the academy, when authorized by it to do so. 

% 20. He shall receive and file all securities and moneys, documents, 
' deeds, mortgages, bonds, etc., belons^ing to the academy ; and, at the 
expiration of his term of office, deliver the same over to his successor 
in office, or to such other person as the academy may direct, with all 
evidence of debt, books, writings and other property in his keeping 
or under his care. 

§ 21. He shall make, at the annual meeting, a report of the amount 
of his receipts and expenditures for the year preceding. 

Duties of Censors. 

% 22. The duties of the Board of Censors shall be such as are pre- 
scribed by the laws of the State of New York. 

§ 23. They shall examine carefully and impartially any candidate 
for membership that may be referred to them by the President, and 
if a majority are*satisfied with his^qnalifications to so report without 
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delay ; i^ however, a majority are dissatisfied, they shall report a 
withdrawal of the name of the candidate, which action shall be final. 
§ 24. In the absence of the President and Vice-President the 
Senior Censor shall preside. 

Membership. 

§ 26. Any physician who is eligible in accordance with article VI, 
of the constitution, and who may be desirous of admission to member- 
ship, can make appHcation in writing to the President, through any 
member of the academy. 

§ 26. If the report of the President or Board of Censors be favor- 
able, the candidate shall then be balloted for, and if elected by a two- 
thirds vote, he shall, by paying the initiation fee and signing the 
constitution, become a member. 

Fees aiid Dues. 
% 27. The initiation fee shall be three dollars ($3.00) ; the diploma 
fee two dollars ($2.00); and the Annual dues two dollars ($2.00) ; 
which, when paid, shall become a part of the fund of the academy. 

EBsays. 

§ 28. Essays, as soon as read, shall be considered the property of 
the academy, and may be referred to the publishing committee of 
the State Society. 

Offenses and Penalties. 

§ 29. Any member offering disrespect to the society, or conduct- 
ing himself in an ungentlemanly manner, during its sessions, may be 
convicted of the same by a majority of the members present ; and« 
in the event of such conviction, the President shall pronounce formal 
censure upon the member so convicted ; and, upon a repetition of the 
offense, the member offending shall be liable to expulsion. 

§ 30. Any member whose dues have remained unpaid (honorary 
members excepted) for the term of two years, shall be liable to expul- 
sion at any regular meeting of the academy, providing such person 
has been duly notified to pay all arrearages, a twd-thirds vote of the 
members present being necessary for such expulsion ; also, any member 
leaving the counties in which this academy is recognized, and whose' 
dues have not been paid for a term of two years (failing to notify the 
Recording Secretary thereof of their post-office address), shall, with- 
out notification, become liable to expulsion. 

Alteration of By-lanjos. 
§ 31. No by-laws shall be altered or repealed, unless notice of such 
proposed action has been given in writing at least one month pre- 
viously, and then only by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 

Suspension. 
% 32. When a special purpose seems to require it, a suspension of 
these by-laws may be had at any regular meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present ; providing that every new purpose 
shall require a new suspension and a new motion for it. 
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Reading of Constitution and By-laws. 
% 33. This constitution and bj-IawB shall be read before the 
academy after the reading of the minutes of the regular meetingd 
held in September, December and April of each year. 

Charges and Trials. 

^ 34. Charges may be preferred by any member against any member 
of the academy for malpractice, immoral conduct, low, quackish 
advertisements, or any act unbecoming a physician ; after such charges, 
wiih their specifications, have been presented in writing, the Presi- 
dent shall appoint a commission of inquiry, of three or five members 
of the academy, as the accused may elect, who shall summon the 
accuser and accused before them ; they shall listen impartially to the 
evidence presented for and against said member, and shall recommend 
to the acadenliy, in accordance therewith, "to expel," " to suspend," 
" to be reprimanded by the chair," or " no cause of action." 

§ 36. Tne academy shall, on motion, receive the report of the com- 
mission of inquiry, and adopt, reject, or make a substitute therefor. 

Obdbb of Business. 

1. Galling the academy to order by the President. 

2. Reading of minutes of previous meeting, by Recording Sec^ 

retary. 
8. Propositions for membership. 
4. Report of President or Board of Censors on propositions for 

membership. 
6. Balloting for candidates. 

6. Reading of communications. 

7. Bills presented. 

8. Reports of committees. 

9. Unfinished business. 

10. New business. 

11. Reading of essays. 

12. Reports of cases. 

13. Discussions. 

14. Adjournment. 

Appendix. 

For the further instruction of the Brooklyn Academy of Medi- 
cine, the following rulings of the Eclectic Medical Society of the 
State of New York, pas€^ October 18 and 19, 1876, are herewith 
appended : 

^''Besolved^ That the constitution be interpreted that the jurisdic- 
tion of the auxiliaries of this society be paramount in the respective 
districts, and that hereafter it be illegal and invalid to receive mem- 
bers in one society, who reside in the boundaries of another, and have 
there been rejected as members ; also 

^^ Resolved^ That a physician living in the jurisdiction of one society, 
whether a member or not of such society, cannnot legally connect 
himself with any other auxiliary society, unless he has first obtained 
permission of the society in whose district he resides." , 
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The resolntioD passed October 20, 1875, requesting auxiliaries to 
hereafter grant licenses to practice medicine, surgery and obstetrics 
for only one year, was repealed. Please take notice. 

Article 3 of the by-laws was amended to read : "Any member, 
except a non-resident of the State, voluntarily ceasing to belong to 
an auxiliary society, shall thereby cease to be ^a member of this 
society. But any member who shall have been dropped or excluded 
from membership for any alleged cause, shall have the right to serve 
a notice, within one year, upon the President of this society, who 
shall cause a review of the said proceedings, and the decision of this 
society, whether to set aside or confirm the same, shall be final. 

TEANSAOTIONS. 

Brooklyn, March 6, 1876. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine held its regular monthly meet- 
ing at No. 26 Court street, on Monday evening, March 6, 1876. 
President, EL. S. Firth, M. D., in the chair. The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read and approved. 

The Treasurer's annual report was presented and on motion 
accepted and referred to the finance committee for examination. 

The President then announced the following committee for nomi- 
nation of officers for the ensuing year: 

Committee. — "&. J. Stow, M. l5., B. F. Chapman, M. D., T. Van 
Skelline, M. D. 

During the absence of the above committee, the following gentle- 
men paid dues : 

Dr. EL. A. Tucker $2 00 

Dr. Jas. E. Danelson 2 00 

Dr. E. A. Firth 3 00 

Total $7 00 

Dr. Chas. E. Griswold then exhibited to the members of the 
academy a vaginal syringe. It may be used as an attachment to 
Davidson's family syringe, for use in vaginal diseases as well as to 
promote cleanliness. It was acknowledged to be a good and useful 
invention. 

The committee, after due deliberation, presented the following 
names as officers for the ensuing year : 

President. — B. F. Chapman, M. D. 

Vice-President. — William Barker, M. D. 

Recording Secretary. — W. E. Crowell, M. D. 

Correspondina Secretary. — L. B. Firth, M. D. 

Treasurer. — ^James E. Danelson, M. D. 

Board of Censors. — Drs. D. A. Smith, T. Van Skelline, R. Gahrer, 
D. E. Smith and S. M. Hersey. 

The nominees were then elected unanimously, with a single excep- 
tion, but all received an election. 
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The President, Dr. H. S. Firth, then conducted the President-elect, 
B. F. Chapman, M. D., to the chair, who returned thanks to the 
Academy, and stated that although unsought by him, he would 
endeavor to perform the duties of the office with credit to himself and 
satisfaction to the society, although he had much preferred some older 
member had been chosen to fill the position. 

Dr. H. E. Firth stated that Dr. Minor was ready at any time to 
appear before the Board of Censors for examination. 

The matter of the amendment to the by-laws was then brought up 
for action. The subject was discussed at some length, some favoring 
an immediate squelching of the matter ; others thought it had better 
be considered more fully. Therefore, on motion, the further consider- 
ation was laid over until the next monthly meeting. 

The amendment for regulating the duties of the President, in rela- 
tion to furnishing proper entertainment for the academy, was brought 
up and passed. 

The committee on the last annual supper promised a full report at 
the next monthly meeting. 

The President then appointed the following gentlemen a finance 
committee: 

James E. Danelson, M. D., M. Hermance, M. D., Wm. Barker, 
M. D. 

j&lso the following gentlemen a committee of publication : 

W. E. Crowell, M. D., Chas. E. Griswold, M. D. 

The subject of the next annual supper was called up, and several 
members made remarks on its necessity and feasibility, but, on motion, 
it was finally laid over until next meeting. 

On motion, adjourned. 

KespectfuUy submitted. 

W. E. CROWELL, M. D., 

Seoreta/ry, 



April 3, 1876. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine held its regular monthly 
meeting at No. 26 Court street, on Monday evening, April 3, 1876, 
President B. F. Chapman, M. D., in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. B. J. Stow called for the books, constitution and by-laws of 
the society. The Secretary made an apology for their not being 
present. 

The Board of Censors made no report. 

The amendment to the constitution in relation to advertising was 
brought up. 

Dr. William Barker, desired, that action thereon should be post- 
poned owing to the small number in attendance. Dr. B. J. Stow, 
thought, as the matter had been laid over twice, that it would be 
better to dispose of it now, and if any absent member had any objec- 
tions to our disposition of the matter, it would be ins own fault that 
he was not ^here to present them. After some further expression of 
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opinion by other memberB, Dr. Stow moved that with dae respect to 
the oommittee who drafted the amendment, that it be laid on the 
table indefinitely. It was carried. 

Dr. C. E. Griswold, referred to the imperfections in the arrange- 
ment and construction of the constitution and by-laws, and moved 
that a committee of three be appointed to revise them. It was carried. 

On motion, the president, B. F. Chapman, M. D., was elected chair- 
man of that committee. The committee after appointment, stood as 
follows. 

Committee — B. F. Chapman, M. D., 0. E. Griswold, M. D., S. M. 
Hersey, M. D. 

* The annual supper subject was taken up, and the matter, on motion, 
was laid over until next meeting. 

Dr. 0. E. Griswold then presented a brief essay bearing the title 
of '^ Poison versus Medicine." It was received, but at the request of 
the writer was allowed to be retained for extension and revision. 

On motion the Academy adjourned. 

BespectfuUy submitted. 

W. E. CEO WELL, M. D., 

Secretary. 



Bbookltn, May 1, 1876. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine held its regular monthly meet- 
ing at No. 26 Court street, on Monday evening May 1, 1876, Presi- 
dent B. F. Chapman, M. D., in the chair. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. 

There being no report of Censors, the committee on by-laws 
reported progress. The report from the committee on the last annual 
supper was then called for and presented to the society : 

Receipts $1 1 7 00 

Expenditures 113 40 

Balance $3 60 



Moved by Dr. D. E. Smith, that said report be accepted and com- 
mittee discharged. It was carried. 

Dr. C. E. Griswold, moved that the balance of money received 
from the last annual supper be paid to the treasurer for the benefit of 
the society. Carried. 

Dr. C. E. Griswold was then called upon by the society to read his 
revised essay on Poisons versus Medicines. It was well received by 
the society. 

Dr. W. E. Crowell then moved that the paper be accepted and 
referred to the publishing committee. It was carried. 

Professor R. A. Gunn, of New York, being present, was called 
upon by the President to make a few remarks. He arose, saying, 
^^ He, for one, was pleased with the doctor's essay, and thought it of 
great importance to the profession generally." 
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During the remarks of Professor G-unn, he illastrated a case where 
he had given a patient an enema of Lobelia, and that it caused such 
a depression of tne vital forces, that, unless he had used stimulants and 
the galvanic battery, he believed his patient would have died from 
its effects. After some further very interesting remarks, he spoke at 
some length of Reynold's Porte Remedy (Medicate Gelatine iDougie) 
being used in the treatment of gonorrhoea. They being medicated 
with some Zinci Sulphatis and Belladonna, others with Opium and 
Belladonna, some witli Sulph. Zinc alone. Carbolic Acid, etc. He 
had, with these Bougies, succeeded in curing some five or six cases 
of long standing. During the course of his remarks he thought it 
advisable to give constitutional treatment for four or six weeks, so as to 
be on the safe side, but never give alterative treatment longer than 
two weeks at a time. 

Dr. C. E. Griswold reported a case of chancre where he had used 
the black-wash, and asked the professor's opinion in regard to the 
remedy. His reply to the doctors question was, that while the black- 
wash healed the chancre, it left more of an induration. There is but 
one syphilitic sore, and in his opinion the best dressing that could be 
used was the Carbolic Acid dressing. 

Dr. B. F. Chapman related a case of soft chancre treated success- 
fully with carbolated linseed oil, being only two weeks in curing his 
patient. 

Dr. Griswold, in treatment of rheumatism, believed in using the 
supporting treatment with Cimicifuga Bac. and Colchicum, and 
Gimicifuga and Cactus Grand, where there were heart complications. 

Prof. Gunn arose, saying his treatment of rheumatism, inflamma- 
tory particularly, and for all kinds, in fact, was Salicylic Acid, given 
in irom seven to ten grain doses, three or four times a day. 

Dr. B, F. Chapman had recently treated a patient successfully by 
using Cereus Bonplandii, given in same doses as Cactus Grand, this 
being a case of cardiac rheumatism. 

Doctor Griswold related to the society a case of ulcer, with nasty 
green pns. He applied a test-paper to the pus and found it of acid con- 
dition. His treatment consisted of potassa sesqni carbonate and 
syrup Ferri lodi. His patient greatly improved under the treatment. 

Doctor Chapman had better results from the use of the Ext. Pinus 
Can. (Kennedy's). No remedy, he thought, equaled this. 

The committee on the annual supper was then called upon. 

Doctor D. £. Smith moved that it should be suspended for this 
year, owing to the National Medical Society meeting, and it was 
carried. 

The bill of Martin Leick, for rent of room, was presented, referred 
to the financial committee and ordered paid, after which the academy 
adjourned. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

W. E. CROWELL, M. D. 

Secretary. 
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Bbooklyn, June 6, 1876, 
The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine held its regular monthly 
meeting: at No. 26 Court street, on Monday evening, June 5, 1876. 
President Dr. B. F. Chapman being absent, vice-President William 
Barker, M. D., occupied the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. 

As there was no report from the censors, the committee on by-laws 
reported progress. 

The Secretary reported to the society that many members were 
two years in arrears for dues, asking those present to come forward 
and pay. After which the following gentlemen paid dues : 

Dr. B. J. Stow $2 00 

Dr. M. S. James 2 00 

Dr. D. K Smith 2 00 

Dr. Wm. Barker 2 00 

Dr. R. Gahrer 2 00 

Total $10 00 

The Secretary's bill and that of Martin Leick were approved and 
ordered paid. 

Dr. C. E. Griswold reported a case of ante-partum — puerperal 
mania, which so closely resembled Hysteria as to be taken for that 
disease. The case is now in the Homoeopathic Maternity under treat- 
ment, with a probability of a fatal result. 

Dr. D. E. Smith reported a case of calculi in the right ureter, 
which was extremely painful, and thought the chances of recovery 
were decidedly against the patient. 

Dr. D. A. Smith has known cases treated with onion juice, given 
internally, with Alkaline bandage applied externally, %. e.y ginger, 
saleratus and water. 

Dr. M. S. James has given Hearlem oil, gtts. IS, and shavings of 
castile soap in milk, for the removal of calculi. 

Dr. C. E. Griswold suggested a chemical examination of the urine 
to discover the character of the deposit, either the earthy phosphates 
or lithic acid, and treat accordingly. The doctor related a case which 
had been treated for gonorrhoea, which, upon examination of urine, 
was found to be a case of deposit of earthy phosphates, which, with 
proper treatment, recovered and relieved the anxiety of both husband 
and wife regarding the chastity of each. He suggested that most all 
remedies had a double action, either excitant or depressant, illustrat- 
ing the proposition with, first, Belladona, which by its first stimulat- 
ing property, causes a contraction of capillaries, and which in larger 
quantities so depresses capillary power as to induce a dilatation of 
capillaries ; second, Iodide of Potash, which first gives, in small 
doses, a stimulating efiect, passing out through the Kidneys princi- 
pally, and secondly, depressing the vital forces. 

The announcement of the meeting of the National Society was 
then read. 
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The bill of Martin Leick was then presented and paid. 
The society then adjourned to meet the first Monday evening in 
September. 

Bespectfnily submitted. 

W. E. OROWELL, M. D., 

Secretary. 

Bbookltn, Septemher 4, 1876. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine held its regnlar monthly meet- 
ing at No. 26 Court street, on Monday evening September 4, 1876. 
President/B. F. Chapman, M. D., in the chair. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. 

The censors being absent no report was made. 

The committee on by-laws and constitution handed in their report. 
After some discussion it was thought proper for it to be laid on the 
table for final action, to be taken at the next meeting. 

Dr. C. E. Griswold moved that the rules of the society be suspended 
for the*evenin^ as regards the name of Dr. G. von Lillienschiold, and 
proceed to ballot for the same. It was carried. 

The candidate was then balloted for and unanimously elected a 
member of the society, after which the doctor came forward, paid 
dues and diploma fee, five dollars, and signed the constitution. 

Dr. C. E. Griswold then informed the society that the case of ante- 
partum puerperal mania that was taken to the Homoeopathic Mater- 
nitv, had passed into the hands of a physician in New York city and 
had since died. 

The following gentlemen paid dues : 

Dr. W. E. Crowell $2 00 

Dr. B. F. Chapman ; 2 00 

Dr. M. Hermance ^ 2 00 

Dr. A. E. Jacobson 4 00 

Total $10 00 



The following propositions were handed in : 
I hereby propose the name of Dr. H. A. Krick, a person suitable 
to become a member. 

B. F. CHAPMAN, M. D. 

' I hereby propose the name of Dr. J. E. Bnrris, a person suitable 
to become a member. 

Dr. G. VON LILLIENSCHIOLD. 

I hereby propose the name of Dr. Jesse B. Lung, as it his desire to 
come before the board of censors to pass an examination and become 
a member of the society. 

W. E. CROWELL, M. D. 
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The bill of Martin Leick was examined and ordered paid. 
Being in order, it was moved that we adjonm. 
Respectfully submitted. 

W. E. CROWELL, M. D., 

Secretary. 

Brooklyn, October 2, 1876. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine held its regular, monthly 
meeting at No. 26 Court street, on Monday evening, October 2, 1876, 
President Chapman in the chair. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

No report from the censors. 

Committee on constitution and by-laws again presented their report, 
after which some discussion followed. 

Dr. George Cooper moved tliat the by-laws in relation to a com- 
mittee of inquiry be referred back to the committee, action to be 
taken at the next meeting. It was carried. 

Dr. J. B. Lung being present, arose, saying that before coming 
before the Board of Censors for examination, he wished a committee 
appointed to investigate his character, as there had been reported to 
many of the members that said character would not bear investiga- 
tion, after which he would endeavour to explain away all charges. 

The President then appointed the following gentlemen to act upon 
that committee and report at next meeting. After appointment the 
committee stood as follows : 

Dr. Chas. E. Griswold, Dr. D. E. Smith, Dr. William Barker. 

The President then authorized the Secretary to inform J. B. Lung, 
Dr. Chas. E. Ovens, Dr. J. E. Burris, Dr. H. A. Krick, to meet the 
Board of Censors, October 20, 1876, 7 p m., at the office of D. E. 
Smith, M. D. Also empowering the Secretary to notify the censors 
to meet at the above place at the same time. 

The President then directed the Secretary to make out a list of all 
members in good standing belonging to the Society, and have it for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Eclectic Medical Society of the State 
of New York, and to notify the Treasurer of this Society to pay fifty 
cents for each member found in good standing. 

The President then appointed as delegates to tlie State Society, 
Chas. E. Griswold, M. D., L. B. Firth, M. D., S. M. Hersey, M. D. 

Dr. S. M. Hersey paid dues to the amount of four dollars ($4.00). 

G. Von Lillienschiold was then appointed by the society as essayist 
for next meeting. 

The bill of Martin Leick was presented and ordered paid. 

It was moved that when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet on the 
second Monday in November. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. E. CROWELL, M. D., 

Secretary. 
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Bbooeltn, November 13, 1876. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine held its regular monthly 
meeting .at No. 26 Court street on Monday evening, if ovember 13, 
1876. The Academy was called to order by its President, B. F. 
Chapman, M. D. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Board of Censors reported that Jesse B. Lung and Dr. Chas. 
E. Ovens did not appear hefore the Board when notified to do so, 
and that J. E. Burris, M. D., and Dr. H. A. Erick were suitable per- 
sons to become members of this Society. They then were duly bal- 
lotted for and unanimously elected as members. 

Dr. Chas. E. Griswold moved that the name of Chas. E. Ovens, M. 
D., be laid over for next meeting and action to be taken thereon. 
Carried. 

The committee who were appointed at our last meeting to investi- 
gate the character of Jesse B. Lung stood as follows : 

Chas. E. Griswold, M. D., D. E. Smith, M. D., Wm. Barker, M. D. 

They reported to this society that the charges made against 
said Jesse B. Lung were investigated by the committee, and were 
found to be as represented to the society, and, in their opinion, he was 
not thought to be a suitable person to become one of its members, 
and inasmuch as he did not appear before the Board of Censors, his 
name be dropped indefinitely. 

Moved by Dr. D. E. Smith that the report be accepted and the 
committee aischareed. It was carried. 

The President then informed the Secretary to notify Jesse B. Lung 
to that efiect. 

Committee on constitution and by-laws again presented their 
report. Some discussion followed, after which it was moved by Dr. 
B. J. Stow that the report be accepted as amended and committee 
discharged. It was carried. 

On motion, the constitution and by-laws as reported by the com- 
mittee were then adopted by the academy. (See above.) 

Dr. D. E. Smith moved that a committee of three (3) be appointed 
to have the constitution and by-laws, as now read, printed in pam- 
phlet form. It was carried. 

The committee, after being appointed, stood as follows : Chas. E. 
Griswold, M. D., E. M. Hersey, M. D., B. F. Chapman, M. D. 

Dr. B. J. Stow suggested that every other leaf be blank. It was 
thought to be a good idea. After which he moved that 300 copies 
be printed, and it was carried. 

Moved by the President that the. article of the Secretary of the 
New York State society be received and placed as an appendix to the 
by-laws. Carried. 

Moved by Dr. H. E. Firth, as regards the letter received from Dr. 
"Wra. B. Warner, of Toledo, O., that it be laid over for the next 
meeting and action be taken thereon. Carried. 

The essayist was called upon, but, beingabsent, could not respond. 

Dr. D. E. Smith moved that Dr. H. E. Firth's essay be read before 
this society at our next meeting, as he had taken great pains to get 
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dates and Dames. His snbject, '^History of Eclecticism in this 
State." It was carried. 

Received from Dr. Henry A. Krick five dollars, also Dr. J. E. 
Burris, five dollars, for diploma fees and dues, after which they signed 
the constitution. 

Being in order, it was moved that we adjourn. Carried. 

SespectfuUy submitted. 

W. E. GEO WELL, M. D., 

Secretary. 

Brooklyn, Decernher 3, 1876. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine held its regular monthly 
meeting at No. 26 Court street on Monday evening, December 3, 
1876. Preeident B. F. Chapman in the chair. 

In the absence of both the Becording and Corresponding Secreta- 
ries the President appointed C. E. Griswold Secretary pro tern. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read, and, on motion, 
were amended and then adopted as amended. 

The following proposition was handed in : 

" I hereby propose the name of Dr. S. Shepard, a person suitable 
to become a member. CHAS. E. GRISWOLD." 

The proposition went to the hands of the President, according to 
the new constitution and by-laws. 

The Board of Censors presented no report. 

The matter of the proposition of Dr. Chas. H. Ovens was, on 
motion, tabled indefinitely. 

The committee of publication of the constitution and by-laws 
reported progress, and asked by what means the society proposed to 
pay the expense thereof. 

On motion of Dr. H. E. Firth it was voted that each and every 
member be taxed one dollar to defray the publishing expense, and 
that the funds be collected by the Treasurer. 

Dr. H. E. Firth then presented his essay of the "History of 
Eclecticism in the State of New York." It was excellently written, 
and, in many particulars, was received with applause, while, as a 
whole, it is an exceedingly valuable document, and it will doubtless 
be of great interest to all who may chance to read it in the next 
volume of the State Society Transactions. 

The academy, subsequent to its reading, returned a vote of thanks 
to the author. 

Dr. Stephen Shepard being present was called on by the President 
and addressed the academy bnefiy. 

Prof. Paul Allen, being present from New York, was then called 
upon. He had listened to the essay of H. E. Firth with great 
satisfaction, and in respect to the reference to Dr. Beach he was 
much pleased and referred at some length to his intimate acquaintance 
with that gentleman. Dr. Beach was an inductive reasoner and a 
great compiler of medical knowledge. He first introduced the great 
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principle of stimolation and relaxation, and to him is the medical 
profession of the world indebted for the valae of that knowledge. 

The professor stated, as an instance of his faculty of compilation, 
that at one time, while lecturing to a class of medical gentlemen, that 
he desired each person to write on a slip of paper what he thought 
was the best corrector for the stomach. A hat was passed and the 
Blips collected, and as a result thereof he prepared his celebrated 
neutralized powder or corrector, and subsequently the neutralizing 
cordial of the American Dispensatory. 

He was known to have been a financial failure and that his last 
days were his worst. With his loss of property, and what afflicted 
him most, the loss of his youngest eon — upon whom he had placed 
his fondest hopes — who was drowned in the whirlpools of Hell Gate, 
he lost all ambition, became disheartened and completely broken 
down physically and mentally. Yet, with all, his writings are to-day 
a towering monument to his intelligence, industry and enterprise. 

Doctor D. E. Smith had known Dr. Beach familiarly, being his 
pupil at one time. He knew him to have been an exceedingly 
practical man in the administration of remedies and had great taith 
in them. He said that it was a fact not generally known that Dr. 
Beach was well-to-do at one time, owning a large farm on Long 
Island. This piece of property he mortgaged to publish his Medical 
Practice. The money received in lieu thereof he was swindled out 
of by his publishers, to whom he had advanced it. In fact, he never 
realized any thing from the publication and sale of his work, Family 
Practice, of which 80,000 volumes were sold. 

After some further remarks, the academy adjourned. 

CHAS. E. GRISWOLD, M. D., 

Secretary pro tern. 

Brooklyn, Jcmua/ry 8, 1877. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Medicine held its regular monthly 
meeting at No. 26 Court street, on Monday evening, January 8, 1877. 
President B. F. Chapman, M. D., in the chair. 

No proposals for membership, and Censors had no report to make. 

President Chapman informed the society that the name of Dr. 
Stephen Shepard came well recommended from the President and 
Secretary of the Eclectic Board of the State of Georgia, in reply to 
a letter of inquiry, he being a licentiate from that society. 

On motion, his name was referred to the board of Censors, accom- 
panied with ^he letters of recommendation. 

On motion, the Corresponding Secretary was directed to notify Dr. 
Shepard, to meet the board of Censors at sucti time as the board 
might designate. 

The committee on printing the Constitution and By-laws reported 
that the printer had promised them for that evening, but owing to 
press of other work, was unable to do so. 

On motion of Dr. C. E. Griswold, the Treasurer was ordered to pay 
into the hands of the committee such moneys as had been collected 
for defraying the printer's bill. ^^^^^ ^^ v^uu^it 
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The bill of Martin Leick, and that of the Recording Secretary, 
were presented, and ordered paid. 

Dr. H. E. Firth then read a continuation of his paper, entitled 
*' The History of Eclecticism of the State of New Y ork." It was 
well received by the society, and the President requested him to pre- 
sent the remainder at his earliest convenience. 

Dr. 0. E. Griswold arose, saying that after listening to the paper 
of Dr. H. E. Firth, relating to the early history of eclecticism in 
New York, also relating to the literature and medical colleges, as 
well as reading from the early works and life of Dr. Wooster ^eacli, 
he felt that a memorial of some kind was due to that person, as the 
father of eclecticism in New York State. What shape or form the 
memorial should take, he tlionght, had better be left to a, committee 
appointed for that purpose. He proposed that the Brooklyn Academy 
of Medicine take the initiative in the matter; that the memorial, in 
whatever shape, might be placed in the New York college building. 
He would like to hear the expressions of views on the matter. 

After which Dr. H. E. Firth made some remarks in favor of Dr. 
Beach's eclecticism. That he was well pleased with Dr. Griswold's 
suggestion of a memorial ; thought it a good idea. 

Dr. Charles E. Griswold moved that a memorial committee of 
three members be appointed to take the matter in hand, and report 
to the academy from time to time. 

An amendment was then made and received, increasing the num- 
ber of the committee to five. 

After some further remarks, President Chapman appointed the 
following gentlemen to act as a memorial committee : 

H. E. Firth, M. D., D. E. Smith, M. D., B. J. Stow, M. D., C. E. 
Griswold, M. D., L. B. Firth, M. D. 

Dr. Hersey called the attention of the society to a case of puerperal 
convulsions of a lady, who gave birth to a child (still-born), which 
measured eighteen inches around the shoulders, he being called in 
consultation by Dr. William F. Prankard. The patient was given 
51 Keith's cone. tr. Ver. Vir., gtts. xxx, every fifteen minutes until 
seven or eight doses had been given. Patient made rapid recovery. 

Dr. C. E. Griswold arose, saying he also had been summoned to 
attend a lady with puerperal convulsions where there was frothing at 
the mouth. Could not give Ver. Vir. He used Chloroform. 
Patient's pulse rapidly sank, and was obliged to stop using it, fearing 
it was depressing the pneumogastric nerve. The engaged physician 
came in after asking the doctor's medical pedigree, of which he 
learned from the doctor all he pleased to tell him — asked for a mus- 
tard plaster. It was obtained and placed over the epigastrium, when 
the patient breathed her last. 

Dr. H. E. Firth arose, saying : "That we can frequently anticipate 
an attack of puerperal convulsions from the symptoms which may 
present themselves, and may prevent them by judicious remedies. 
When such symptoms appear the urine should be tested, as, in a 
majority of cases, it would be highly albuminous. If the latter con- 
dition should be detected, general hydragogue cathartics may be 
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employed, if not contra-indicated, and the usnal remedies employed, 
i. «., Yin Colchici, Potassed Acetas, Sprt. Etheri Nitro, Tr. Digitalis, 
Tr. Ferri Chloridi ; and in sthenic condition, small doses Tr. V erat. 
Viride (Norwood's), Pot. Bromide. When called to a patient with 
puerperal convulsions I immediately administer Chloroform or Ether 
§nlpn., or, what I think better, equal parts of each. The patient need 
not be placed too deeply under the ansesthetic at the time of the con- 
vulsion, but if again you find the convulsions coming with more force, 
it would be advisable to put the patient more deeply under its influence, 
again withdrawing the ansesthetic as the spasmodic action ceases, but, 
above all, see that the Chloroform or Ether Sulph. be pure. As soon as 
the spasmodic action ceases sufficiently to allow the patient to swallow, 
give from ten to thirty gtt. of Tr. V'erat. Viride (Norwood's). Repeat 
in from fifteen to thirty minutes, until all symptoms of convulsions 
cease, or until you get sedation from the medicine, which you will 
determine by the pulse falling to sixty, or in some cases as low as 
fifty, or even forty, beats per mipute. If the case should be a severe 
ooe, and the patient not speedily return to consciousness, I think 
it advisable to administer a brisk enema, to which, to insure success, 
yau may add a few drops of 01. Tiglii, and 01. Terebinth, 5 88- Also 

Krocure if possible a bladder filled with broken ice, and apply to the 
ead. After the convulsions are broken the Tr. Verat. Viride may be 
continued in small doses, and at longer intervals, say from two to 
five gtts. every three hours. In some cases there may be persistent 
vomiting from the effect of Verat. Viride. If such should be the case 
you may have to employ the usual antidote to prevent too much 

frostration, the Tr. Serpentaria Comp. of the Am. Dispensatory, as 
have found it to be a good remedy, given in small doses often 
repeated. If there is coma following the convulsion give small doses 
of Tr. Belladonna until these symptoms abate. When the patient has 
somewhat recovered, treat her on general principles according to the 
indications, keeping in mind the necessity of changing the albumin- 
ous character of the urine. By this treatment I have not witnessed 
a death in sixteen years, although I have frequently attended such 
cases in counsel and otherwise. Although I have not witnessed fatal 
cases, I can readily conceive of cases terminating fatally even after 
the paroxj^sms have been broken, especially in the apoplectic variety, 
where, as in some cases, there is a rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
brain." 

Dr. M. S. James related a case of convulsions where he injected 
into the arm Tr. Verat. Virid. (Squibb's) ten to fifteen gtts. His patient 
rapidly recovered. He was asked whether he injected the tincture 
diluted or full strength. He answered : " The tincture itself." 

Dr. Hersey was then appointed by the President as essayist for the 
next meeting. 

Being late, it was moved to adjourn. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

W. E. CROWELL, M. D., 

Secretary. 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK ECLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY. 



Semi-Annual Session. 

The Central New York Eclectic Medical Society met in semi, 
annual convention at the court-house, in the city of Syracuse, 
June 14, 1876. 

In the absence of the President, the meeting was called to order 
by J. N. Belts, M. D., Vice-President of the society. 

The session was opened with prayer by Dr. Josiah Arnold of 
Syracuse. 

Dr. Harris, Secretary of the society, called the roll and the follow- 
ing responded to their names : Josiah Arnold, B. M. Genung, T. L. 
Harris, S. Millington, C. F. Lownsbury, C. S. Totman, W. D. 
Thayer, 0. T. Merrill, P. Kohlis, C. S. Huntington, J. S. Wright, 
L. J. Phelps, 0. E, Hill, H. W. Strubel, F. D. Gridley, C. Von 
Spiegel, J. N. Botts, G. E. Lawrence, O. S. Kenyon, D.^N. Water- 
bury, H. Hunsicker, S. Griffing, T. H. Kemter, W. W. Nims. 

Minutes of previous session read by the Secretary and on motion 
approved. 

Drs. Charles McConnell and A. D. Monroe made application for 
membership and were referred to the Board of Censors for examination. 

In the absence of some of the board, the President appointed Drs. 
Arnold, Totman and Lawrence to fill vacancies. 

During the absence of the Board of Censors for consultation. Dr. 
H. A. Bolles, President of the society, and Drs. E. L. Baker and 
A. J. Butterfield arrived and participated in the deliberations of the 
convention. 

An essay on ansesthetic agents, by C. Von Spiegel, was, in the 
absence of the doctor, read by his son and referred to the committee 
on publication. 

The Board of Censors having returned to the convention reported 
that Dr. Charles McConnell passed an excellent examination and 
recommend him for membership, and that a license be granted him 
for the practice of medicine and surgery; also, that a license be 
given Dr. A. D. Monroe for the practice of medicine, with the 
recommendation that he attend another course of lectures. 

The report of the censors was on motion unanimously adopted and 
the applicants by ballot duly elected to membership. 

Considerable discussion was had in regard to the use of chloroform 
and ether, in which nearly all the members of the society engaged. 

Many of the members were opposed to the use of chloroform unless 
combined with ether. The combination was looked upon with 
favor. 
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Dns. Butterfield and Baker were, by special request, desired to 
prepare a brief report of the proceedings of the session for the press. 

Dr. Butterfield read a paper giving the different methods of 
treating disease, past and present. 

^ An able article upon cancer by Dr. C. Von Spiegel was read by 
the doctor's son, which caused a general discussion in regard to the 
curability of cancer, upon which various opinions, almost as numerous 
as the membership, were expressed. 

The Secretary of the society was instructed to publish notice of 
future meetings through the press in the district in addition to send- 
ing special notice to each member. 

On motion society adjourned to 7.30 p. m. 



EVENING SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order with the President, Dr. H. A. 
BoUes in the chair. , 

Dr. BoUes made the request that each member express his views 
with regard to the effect of alcoholic stimulants in the treatment of 
disease. The almost unanimous opinion was against their use. 

The semi-annual address was then delivered by the Vice-President 
of the society, J. N. Betts, M. D., of Pulaski. 

At the conclusion oi' the address a vote of thanks was tendered the 
doctor tor his very able address, a copy of which was requested for 
publication. 

The society then adjourned to Thursday 8 a. m. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 
The morning session ^as called to order by the President at 8.30 

A. M. 

Mrs. C. 0. Gay applied for membership, and was referred to the 
censors. Pending the report of the censors cases were presented for 
the consideration of the society by Drs. Broga and Hill. 

On motion of the Secretary Dr. T. L. Harris, J. Edwin Danelson, 
M. D., R. S. Newton, M. D., A. Wilder, M. D., Orin Davis, M. D., 
R. Hamilton, M. D., and H. Pease, M. D., were balloted for and 
elected to honorary membership in Central New York Society. 

Dr. C. S. Totman offered the following resolutions which, after dis- 
cussion, were adopted : 

liesolved, 1. That, as eclectic physicians, we claim the right of each 
individual to select his remedies from the whole field of nature, vege- 
table, animal or mineral, holding himself responsible for results 
only to himself, his patrons and society. 

Resol/vedy 2. That as a society we claim no right to dictate to any 
member what remedies shall, or shall not, be used. All expressions 
on the subject adopted or recorded by us, being considered as advisory 
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only, or as giving an expression of general opinion, to which any 
member has a perfect right to dissent. 

Moved by Dr. Harris, and approved by the convention, that in the 
future the annual and semi-annual addresses before the Society shall 
be delivered on the evening of the first day's session, unless other- 
wise provided for, and that the public be invited to attend. 

The following resolutions were oflFered by Dr. Josiah Arnold, when 
on motion it was ordered that they come before the society for dis- 
cussion during the morning of the second day's session in January, 
1877 : 

Resolved^ 1. That for the evening exercise of our next annual 
meeting we consider the following subject, viz. : The comparative 
merits of the different theories of the practice of medicine. 

Hesolved^ 2. That we hereby request our President to appoint two 
persons to write, each an essav on the above subject, which may be 
read in fifteen minutes, and that after the reading of the essays the 
subject shall be open for discussion ; each speaker to be limited to ten 
minutes, and none to speak the second time (except by way of explana- 
tion) until all who desire it shall have spoken. 

On motion of Dr. J. N. Betts, the President assigned subjects for 
papers to be presented at the annual meeting. 

Dr. E. L. Baker, Diphtheria ; Dr. C. S. Totman, Typhoid Fever , 
Dr. S. D. Hanchett, Typhoid Pneumonia ; Dr. G. E. Lawrence; 
Scarlet Fever; Dr. T. R. Harris, Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis ; Dr. J. 
N. Betts, Diagnosis; Dr. C. E. Hill, Metritis ; Dr. B. M. Genung, 
Otorrhoea ; Dr. W. W. Nims, Renal Calculi ; Dr. 0. F. Lownsbury, 
Cardiac Diseases; Dr. J. Arnold, Struma; Dr. C. Von Spiegel, 
Ophthalmia; Dr. S. Millington, Tumors; Dr. A. Wood, Carcinoma; 
Dr. A. J. Butterfield, Inflammation. 

The regular business of the society being concluded, after a brief 
discussion of some matters relating to the future success of eclectic 
medicine, on motion, the society adjourned to meet in annual session 
at the court-house in the city of Syracuse, January, 1877. 

T. L. HARRIS, M. D., 
Secretary. 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK ECLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY. 



The ninth annual meeting of Central New York Eclectic Medical 
Society, was held in the court-house in the city of Syracuse, January 
10,1877. 

The meeting was called to order at two p. m. Dr. H. A. Bolles,' 
President of the society in the chair. 

In response to roll-call the following answered to their names : 

J. N. Betts, H. A. Bolles, C. F. Lownsbnry, J. Arnold, 0. Von 
Spiegel, 0. S. Huntington, L. J. Phelps, E. L. Baker, W. W. Nims, 
C. E. Hill, J. D. Kellner, T. H. Kemter, S. D. Hanchett, C. S. 
Totman. 

In consequence of the inclemency of the weather and the fact that 
many of the railroads were blocked with snow, very few of the mem- 
bers were present. 

A case of tumor of the abdomen, which resulted in death, was 
reported by Dr. Hill. The tumor was cartilaginous and weighed 
about twenty pounds. 

Dr. Hill also reported a case of scirrhus of the pyloric orifice of the 
stomach. 

An interesting case of metritis was reported by Dr. Nims. 

Dr. Betts reported the successful removal of an osseous tumor from 
the center of a scirrhus of the breast, and also one of osseo-cartilag- 
inous tumor of the knee-joint. 

Dr. Baker read an able article on diphtheria, which elicited a dis- 
cussion on the nature of the disease and the diflferent methods of 
treatment, participated in by all present. 

A telegram was received from Dr. Harris, Secretary of the society, 
regretting his inability to be present in consequence of the snow 
blockade. 

Dr. F. C. Watrons was proposed for membership. 

As it was impossible for most of the members to be present on 
account of the storm, it was thought best to postpone the election of 
oflicers, and, on motion, the meeting adjourned to meet on the call 
of the President and Secretary. 

T. L. HARRIS, M. D., Secretary. 

C. F. LowNSBUBY, M. D., Secretary pro tern. 
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THE PHYSICIAN IN THE PAST AND PRESENT. 



Bt a. J. BuTTEBFiELD, M. D., of Hartford Mills, N. Y. 



In endeavoring to lay down some of the principles which form a 
basis of medicine, I cannot refrain from stating what I conceive to be 
true relative to the present condition of the healing art. First, that 
a large majority of cases treated by all classes of physicians, are cored 
by nature, and not by medicine. Second, that the empirical practice 
of treating cases by mercury, blisters, antimony, blood-letting, etc., 
are so far from saving life, as to be absolutely a prolific source of 
disease and death. This class of practitioners, to shield their ignor- 
ance, attack any improvement in the profession which conflicts with 
their narrow and illiberal views. It is this class of the profession 
who persecute every attempt at improvement in practice, and 
unfortunately they have always been numerous enough to control, in 
a great measure, its destiny. Every discovery that has been made 
since the days of Hi}>pocrates has been met with scorn and derision. 
Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood, was called a 
'' circulator " in derision, deprived of the right to practice medicine 
in his own country, and threatened with banishment, and finally was 
compelled to leave his native land. In 1S22 Ambrose Par^ first' 
introduced the ligature, and tied the artery, instead of plunging the 
limb into boiling tar, as was practiced in those days. He was 
denounced with violence for daring to suspend the life of man on a 
mere thread. Lady Wortley Montague, wliile in Turkey, obi^erved 
the wonderful effects of inoculation for small-pox, and determined to 
introduce the practice into her native land. But no sooner did she 
make known her purpose than the medical profession arose at once 
and predicted the most disastrous results. The clergy descanted 
from the pulpit on the seeking to take events from the hands of 
Providence. Every one is acquainted with Dr. Jenner's discovery 
of vaccination in 1790, so I will not take the time to repeat it here. 
The natives of Brazil first taught the medical properties of Ipecac. 
But owing to the opposition with which it was met by the medical 
profession, it was more than a quarter of a century before its virtues 
were appreciated. A Mexican soldier, more than half a century ago, 
discovered the properties of Matico, and its entire control over the 
bleeding vessels of the body. But such is the tendency to oppose 
every new discovery, that it was years before physicians would dare 
to use it. Dr. Samuel Thomson discovered the valuable properties 
of Lobelia, but on making known this discovery to tiie profession it 
was not only denouncea, but he was persecuted and imprisoned. 
Now we find medical men using it, and at the same time denouncing 
its discovery. Thus we see that what advancement the medical pro- 
fession has made, has been made by men whobiJ^il|9E^yl;iei:^Pm>pTofes- 
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sional martyrs iu order to bring about reform. In 1823 an association 
of medical men from different parts of the country met in New York 
city and made preparations for organizing a reformed medical college, 
wben, by the indomitable courage of Dr. Beach, the first reformed 
medical college was organized. 

The object of this organization was to break the shackles of oppres- 
sion and bondage. The medical fraternity had been within the traces of 
ignorant, bigoted men, since the days of Hippocrates, and the man that 
dare express an original thought was called a quack and kicked out 
of the profession. But we thank God that the ciay has arrived when 
men dare think for themselves instead of being confined to thoughts 
that originated a century ago even before the art of medicine was 
called a science. Dr. Beach, the founder of this institution although 
a man of learning and a graduate of one of the first allopathic colleges 
in the country, was assailed with terms of insolence and reproach, and 
all those that dared to participate in his work shared the same fate. 

The principles which in my mind ought to guide the movement of 
reform in the medical profession in America are : To continue our 
researches in the vegetable, animal and mineral kingdom, for the pur- 
pose of developing resources for the removal of disease ; to introduce 
into the profession a spirit of liberality and progression ; to dispense 
with all creeds and cliques, and to overcome all party prejudice among 
the different members of the profession. 

It is the duty of every physician to investigate every system of 
medicine and make its valuable resources available for the relief of 
the sick. But it is better to leave the disease to the unaided efforts 
of nature than attempt to remove it with medicine, unless its indica- 
tions are demonstrated by observations and science. 

The practice of physicians of spending their time in idle conversa- 
tion electioneering and otherwise, in pursuits foreign to the profession, 
disqualifies them for practice ; and to be a skillful physician the whole 
energiL'S of body and mind should be devoted to the profession. 
Avoid any set of dogmas in medicine as right, bearing in mind that 
a constant change of opinion relative to the principles of art shows 
that what men suppose at one time to be right has been proved to be 
entirely wrong at others, and that the only means of advancing 
medicine to its highest rank, is by the rejection of old errors and 
reception of new and attested truths. In fact, to be model physicians 
we must be model men. For, who among you wants to trust all you 
hold most dear, your life and health, and the life and health of your 
wife and children, in the hands of a man who is dissipating his time 
in frivolous pleasure and is addicted to debauchery. 

To live for others and not for himself is a physician's avocation. 
He must be ready to counsel for riglit, for he is brought constantly in 
contact with people in their most intimate relations of life, and must 
exercise a marked influence either for good or evil. Many times he 
is placed in positions in which a word of advice coming from a pure 
and trntMul heart will change the course of an individual's life and 
prevent much misery and sufi'ering. The truly good physician will, 
therefore, prove a moral blessing to a neighborhood and the immoral 
one will constantly be an evil example and a dangerous pest. 
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SCARLATINA MALIGNA, 

FOLLOWKD BT 

TWO SUCCESSIVE CASES OF VACCINATION OR POISONING. 



Bt E. T. Chanbt. M. D., of Liverpool, N. Y. 



The subject was a boy about fonr years old. The disease was 
putrid from the start. It is hardly necessary here to detail the symp- 
toms as I found them. Physicians composiijf^ this convention are 
familiar with the putrid odor that arises from the body, and especially 
from the pntrid and ulcerated throat. When we take into considera- 
tion the constant delirium and involuntary discharges from the bowels, 
we consider any attempt at medication comparatively useless. 

A young lady in the neigliborhood came in a tew hours before the 
death of this child, and assisted in taking care of it, and in preparing 
it for burial. In six or eight hours she complained of pain in the 
back and head, sore throat, chills, succeeded by fever. She felt pain 
shooting up from the hand to the elbow. The hand and arm soon 
became inflamed and painful, the inflammation commencing around 
the scratch, which was not more than a quarter of an inch long. I 
commenced treatment on the day following with an emetic, as the 
best means to relax and give aid to the secretions. She was then put 
upon nervine, stimulant and sudorific treatraenf. The next day, Sun- 
day, she expressed herself as feeling much better, sat up in bed and 
conversed with friends, and took but little medicine. Sunday night, 
relapse followed, and, with counsel, our best efforts were unavailing. 
She expired on Monday evening. 

Tuesday, as I was going to visit a patient in the neighborhood, I 
met her brother on the road ; lie called my attention to a scratch on 
his finger, which had an inflamed surface around it the size of a gold 
dollar when he first discovered it, but now had extended nearly to 
the elbow. When he returned home I was sent for; the inflamma- 
tion by this time had nearly reached the arm-pit. I was impressed 
with the importance of prompt and energetic treatment, and thought 
it a good opportunity to test the power of medicine. No time was 
to be lost. The patient complained of pain in the-head and soreness 
and swelling in the throat. I first ordered his hand and arm packed 
in smart weed to the shoulder, and confined with a bandage. We 
kept this pack constantly wet with a decoction of lobelia herb. We 
then put jugs of hot water, wrapped in wet cloths and covered with 
flannel, on opposite sides of his knees, and to his feet. These were 
to moisten and heat the air in the bed, relax the skin and open the 
pores. ' 
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The next step was to pnt in a cup a teaspoonful each of pnlv. lobe- 
lia seed, composition, and nerve powder, and a half teaspoonful 
of Blood Root. This was mixed well with sugar and the cup filled 
with boiling water. We commence with teaspoonful doses of the 
emetic in a cup of composition tea, to be repeated In five or ten 
minutes till the skin became moist. We then directed the patient to 
take a large swallow of the prescription, repeating every fifteen or 
twenty minutes until he vomited freely. The pain in the back and 
head, and soreness of the throat being sensibly relieved, we now 
administered a decoction of White Root, Skunk Cabbage and Lobelia. 
This opened the pores and stimulated theemunctories, and as rapidly 
as possible eliminated the poison from the system. I now left while 
the funeral of his sister was attended ; I returned towards evening, 
and found my patient much improved. Continued the treatment 
till the next day. Tuesday found him perfectly free from every 
symptom of disease, and his arm perfectly restored. He asked the 
privilege to sit up, I advised him to keep his bed till the next morning. 
jPresciibed broth, with the free use of composition, well seasoned 
with sugar and cream. It will be observed that in these cases 
nothing poisonous had been given. 

Permit me here to say, that with the above treatment, I relieved a 
patient from the dangerous effects of poisoning by swallowing a 
solution of Corrosive Sublimate, supposing it to be whisky. The 
mouth and throat were badly skinned, and the (esophagus and stomach 
so seriously involved that there was no perceptible difference between 
the sputa and fseces, both beinff very offensive. 

Two cases of poisoning by Opium, with intent to commit suicide. 
Were supposed to be beyond help. The muscles were rigid, and 
both were insensible. The above remedies could not be made to 
pass into the stomach. We resorted to the use of Thomson's Anti- 
Spasmodic Tincture, which passed immediately into the stomach. 
Then it required a man at each limb and one to hold the nose, while 
I administered enough of the mixture to cause free emesis. When 
we had succeeded in inducing free perspiration we considered recovery 
possible. The more copious the perspiration and rapid the elimina- 
tion, the better. 
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OHLOROFOEM AND ETHER. 



Bt Christian V. Spiegel, M. D., of Utica, N. Y. 



The employment of anaestlietic agents has now become so general, 
and their great value so fully attested by eminent physicians and 
surgeons in all parts of the world, that I shall here give but a brief 
account of their uses and mode of application. 

. Indeed, the discovery of a means, whereby to give complete relief 
from pain or consciousness during the tedious surgical and dental 
operations, as well as to mitigate the spontaneous suffering attendant 
on many diseases, must be considered one of the most important in 
the annals of medicine. That pain is useful in indicating the seat 
and progress of disease cannot be denied ; yet, on the other hand, 
its severity may exhaust and destroy life, and to entirely allay and 
quiet the pain is sometimes the most diiiicult and, at the same time, 
necessary part the physician is called upon to perform. The inhala- 
tion of ethereal substances now allows the practitioner to obtain a 
more perfect and complete control over these "ills that flesh is heir 
to," enabling him to alleviate some and wholly prevent others. 

Notwithstanding the benefit to be derived from its judicious use, 
the mode of inhalation is also capable of producing a great deal of 
mischief and evil in the hands of the unskilled and ignorant, and it 
should therefore only be employed by those who are fully and 
thoroughly acquainted with its numerous and diversified effects and 
operations. 

Ether and chloroform produce essentially the same effects, but the 
latter is by far the most powerful' and rapid in its action. 

The progressive stages of etherization seem to be about as stated 
by Gibson, viz. : 

1. Cerebral excitement. 

2. Cerebral derangement, staggering intoxication. 

3. Cerebral sleep (sopor), pupils contracted, dreams, reflex func- 
tions of the brain and spinal marrow still active. 

4. Cerebral death (coma), reflex functions of the medulla and 
spinal marrow still active. 

5. Death of spinal marrow; cessation of respiration (heart's action 
still present generally). 

6. Cessation of heart's action. 

He also says : " It is very important to he able to tell easily when 
the stage of safety has been passed^'' that is when the limit of safety — 
sopor, is about to merge into the state of danger — coma." The 
action of the pupils is the key to this all-important knowledge. 
Inhalation should not be continued one instant after the pupils pre- 
viously contracted have begun to dilate, for then danger is at hand. 
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If nnconscioQsnesBcan be secnred by sopor the inhalation should not 
be carried on to produce coma. If complete muscular relaxation be 
sought for, as in hernia, to secure taxis, in dislocation to facilitate 
reduction, and make it easy, and in tetanus, then the patient must be 
urged from sopor into coma generally, but as soon as the muscular 
relaxation is secured, the inhalation should at once cease. When 
chloroform or ether is employed in chorea, delirium tremens, or' 
other affections, it should never be urged beyond sopor. In neuralgia 
it is usually needless to produce complete unconsciousness. Whenever 
the pain disappears the inhalation ouglit to cease. 

According to Dr. Snow, a necessary precaution for watching the 
effects of etiier and chloroform is that they possess accumulative prop- 
erties, tlieir influence increasing sometimes for twenty seconds after 
the inhalation is discontinued. It is seldom necessary to carry the 
process farther than sopor ; in this dreamy state insensibility to pain 
is perfect, and in some persons much earlier. Many patients seem to 
be perfectly awake to all mental impreesions, and even take an inter- 
est in the progress of the operations, without the slightest pain, and 
indeed in some cases, experiencing agreeable sensations. Chlo- 
roform alone, or ether are not the only soporific agents that 
produce insensibility to pain, with mental knowledge still active, 
for we have found that the Essence of Mint is comparable, very 
favorably to Ether and Chloroform in producing insensibility 
to pain by acting on the sensory nerves. Chloroform has been 
found to be, also, a local ancesthetic, for Mr. T. Hunnely, of 
Leeds, has discovered that local ansBsthesia may be caused by Chlo- 
roform and Ether, and that the brain and other parts of the body 
not subjected to its influence, remain nnaflected. After an extensive 
series of experiments on different animals, he finds that by immer- 
sion in a small quantity of the fluid, or by applying the vapor locally 
for a few moments, a limb may be rendered perfectly senseless and 
motionless, and what may be an advantage, in any fixed position. 
The benefits likely to be derived from this new and valuable dis- 
covery promise to be very great. 

The influence of these agents being transmitted by the blood, per- 
vades the whole system simultaneously and particularly excites the 
capillary circulation, as evinced by the injected conjunctiva, increased 
lachrymal and salivary secretions, and turgidity of face and neck, 
the redness of which, however, soon gives place to pallor. 

As regards the mode of applying these vapors, the principal point 
to be observed is, that they be freely diluted with atmospheric air. 
Many instruments have been invented for inhalation, but most of 
them have given place to a simple handkerchief or sponge. In the 
use of chloroform a towel or handkerchief is the best, which is 
about the sin)j)lest thing yet proposed tor the service it renders. 
The degree of etherization is not so much in the amount inhaled, 
but should be regulated to the peculiar constitution of the 
patient. The physician should, therefore, be able to judge when a 
sufiicient amount has been inhaled, for he has to take into considera- 
tion the accumulative property of the vapor and how it will affect 
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the patient. A drachm oreven a half a drachm of Chloroform poured 
upon a handkerchief and gradually brought to the nose, will in about 
^ two minutes, more or less, produce the desired effect. 

Oi Ether ^ half an ounce may be poured upon a sponge and more added 
from time to time, if required. The full effect of Ether is not gene- 
rally obtained under four or five minutes. As regards their compara- 
tive merits, it may be said of Chloroform, that it is less pungent and 
requiring a less amount, is more easily inhaled ; but it is also said to 
have a greater tendency to produce involuntary muscular action, and 
exerts a more powerful action on the heart than Ether. 

As far as present experience goes, I have found Ether to be the 
milder of the two, and in case of children, from their greater suscep- 
tibility, should always be given in preference to Chloroform, etheriza- 
tion in them occurring in about two minutes. According to Snow, 
again, the immunity from pain does not correspond exactly with the 
degree of narcotism, but is greater as the patient is recovering from 
the effects of the vapor, than in the corresponding degree as he is com- 
ing under its influence. This is particularly the case with Ether, 
which he considers as possessing superior anaesthetic properties to 
Chloroform in proportion to the narcotism prodnced. 

When Ether is inhaled the patient sometimes completely recovers 
his mental faculties, although insensibility to the operation still con- 
tinues. The use of Ether' or Chloroform is contra-indicated by the 
existence of any disease of the heart, tendency to engorgement of the 
lungs or aneurisms of any of the great vessels, nor should it ever be 
used during the existence of a shock resulting from a severe injury. 

The existence of extreme debility, is not always a contra-indica- 
tion for acting as a stimulant ; the inhaled vapor seems to have a great 
sustaining power, and has been successfully used in a state of great 
collapse, as well as for its sedative powers in low cases of typhus 
fevers. 

Perhaps one of the most important uses of Chloroform and Ether 
is for the relief of stricture, and to render easy the introduction of 
the catheter; here, in old and sensitive cases, as well as in retention 
of urine and pasbage of calculi, they are invaluable. 

The physician, in administering these vapors, should bear in mind 
that he is using an agent of great power, of which he must carefully 
observe the efltect, for the life is in his hands. In some constitutions 
five or six inspirations have produced complete insensibility, and we 
must be on our guard lest alarming symptoms suddenly intervene. 
These are marked by suspended respiration, livid skin, widely-dilated 
pupils, the eyes fixed and the iris immovable. The patient should 
immediately be laid upon the floor, cold watjsr dashed in the face, and 
the vapor of Ammonia applied to the nostrils, and, in extreme cases, 
artificial respiration resorted to, and, it may be, a few ounces of blood 
drawn from the arm, will generally relieve the action of the heart by 
removing distension. We should be very careful, also, not to make 
the patient swallow any thing in this state of insensibility, as cough 
might induce suffocation, and hasten death. Besides Sulphuric Ether 
and Chloroform, various other preparations have been found to possess 
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ancesthetic properties, viz. : Aldehyde, Benzoin, Acetic Ether, Bisul- 
phiiret of Carbon and Essence of Mint, but sufficient experinaents 
have not yet been made to ascertain their relative value. 

As the action of Chloroform depends a great deal upon its chemical 
purity, this may be tested by dropping it into the following mixture : 
Sulphuric Acid at sixty-six degrees, and distilled water equal parts. 
When cool, this mixture will have a density of forty degrees 
(areometer) Sp. gr. 1.38. Pure Chloroform dropped into this will 
fall to the bottom. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SULLIVAN COUNTY SOCIETY. 



Midland House, Liberty, N. Y., February 9, 1876. 

The serai-annaal meeting of this society was held in this village 
to-day. In the absence of the President and Vice-President, Dr. 
Leon de Yenoge was called to the chair. 

The following physicians were present from their respective 
localities : 

Dr. William Bevier, Dewittville, N. T. ; Dr. George Schonger, 
North Branch, N. Y. ; Dr. William Darmon, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Dr. 
L. de Venoge, Eldred, N. Y. ; Dr. T. S. Quick, Youngsville, N. Y. ; 
Dr. William W. Murphy, Liberty, N. Y. ; Dr. P. Low, Liberty, N. Y. 

Dr. Grant, of Robertson ville, was present, and invited to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the society. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Letters and papers from Dr. Danelson read. 

Resolved^ That the papers be accepted and placed upon the 
minutes. Adopted. 

Motion made that our meetings be held semi-annually in the future ; 
to be held the second Tuesday in July and January ; also that it be 
incorporated in the By-laws. 

Dues from membera then called for, and the following paid: 

Dr. Darmon $2 00 

Dr. Schonger 3 50 

Dr. Bevier 4 60 

Dr. Bevier, State society dues 60 

Dr. Murphy 1 60 

Paid to Treasurer, Dr. Quick $12 00 



Dr. Grant presented to the society a specimen of mineral water 
obtained from the farm of Major George Robertson, which is at 
present attracting considerable attention among health seekers. It 
has been analyzed, arid one gallon has been found to contain 

Free Carbonic Acid. 

Proto Carbonate Ferri, aa. grs. iv. 

Carb. Manganese, grs. ii. 

Carb. Lime, grs. iv. 

Carb. Sodium, grs. v. 

Iodide Sodium, grs. ii. 

Bromide Calcium, grs. ii. 

Carb. Magnesia, grs. ii. 

Analyzed by G. C. Polk, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Resolved^ That this society shall grant licenses to practice medi- 
cine, surgery and obstetrics, under the law of this State regulating 
the same, for only one year, and that the certificates emanate from the 
State society, signed by its President and Secretary, with the corpo- 
rate seal properly attached. This in accordance with the resolution 
passed by the State society at its annual meeting, October 21, 1875. 

Several interesting cases in practice were reported, and discussed 
by the several physicians. 

The society was then adjourned until the annual meeting to be 
held in Monticello. 

P. LOW, 

Secretary. 



Mansion House, Monticello, July 11, 1876. 

The second ^annual meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of 
Sullivan connty, N. Y., met to-day in this village. In the absence 
of tlie President and Vice-President, Dr. T. S. Quick, was called to 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read. 

The Secretary reports tlie return of the seal from Dr. Gillett. 

Treasurer's report then called for. 

Cash on hand July 14, 1875 $2 00 

Received on dues. Dr. Gillett 3 00 

Received on dues, Dr. de Venoge 3 00 

Received on dues, Dr. P. Low 3 00 

Received on dues. Dr. W. W. Murphy 1 60 

Received on dues. Dr. T. S. Quick 3 00 

Received on dues, Dr. A. J. Smith 1 60 

Received on dues, Dr. Darmon 2 00 

Received on dues, Dr. Geo. Schonger 3 00 

Received on dues. Dr. Wm. Bevier 4 50 

Received on dues. Dr. W. W. Murphy 1 50 

$28 00 
Paid to P. Low, Secretary, to meet expenses 5 00 

Amount on hand $23 00 



T. S. QUICK, 
Treasurer, 

Sboretaby's Repokt. 
There has been two meetings held since the last annual meeting, 
one in October, and one in February. In October the membership was 
very poorly represented, while the meeting in February was quite 
full, and very interesting. To-day, I deeply deplore the small attend- 
ance, but thank those that are here. Our society was not represented 
last year at the State society by any of our delegates, and I would 
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sincerely nr^e upon those that are members of our society, to make 

every effort possible to have the society elect a delegate that will go. 

The society then appointed Dr. W. Darmon and Dr. A. J. Smith. 

P. Low, in account with EoLBtrric Medical Society of Sullivan 
County^ N. T. 

1875. 

July 14. By cash *. .^ $6 00 

During the year paid postage, express, etc 2 33 

Due E. M. S $2 67 

As so few are present to-day it was deemed advisable not to pay the 
does of the coming year. 

The society was adjourned to meet in Liberty, Midland House, the 
second Tuesday in January, 1877. 

P. LOW, 

Secretary. 



Midland House, Liberty, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1877. 

The Eclectic Medical Society of Sullivan county, N. Y., met in 
this village to-day. In the absence of President Bennett, Dr. A. J. 
Smith was called to the chair. 

Members present — Drs. A. J. Smith, T. S. Quick, P. Low, Wm. 
Bevier, Wm. Darmon. 

The minutes of the two last meetings were read and approved. 

Letters of Dr. Danelson and President Bennett, were read. 
Motion made and carried that we adopt tlie resolutions of the State 
society, passed at its annual meeting, held October 18 and 19, 1876, 
at College building, New York city, a copy of which is below. 

" Resolved^ That the constitution be interpreted that the jurisdic- 
tion of the auxiliaries of this society be paramount in the respective 
districts, and that hereafter it be illegal and invalid to receive mem- 
bers in one society, who reside in the boundaries of another and have 
been there rejected as members ; also, 

" Resolved^ That a physician living in the jurisdiction of one society, 
whether a member or not of such society, cannot legally connect him- 
self with any other auxiliary society unless he has first obtained 
permission of the society in whose district he resides." 

"The resolution passed October 20, 1875, requesting auxiliary 
societies to hereafter grant licenses to practice medicine, surgery and 
obstetrics for only one year, was repealed. 

" Article III of the by-laws was amended to read : Any member 
except a non-resident of the State, voluntarily ceasing to belong to 
an auxiliary society, shall thereby cease to be a member of this 
society. But any member who shall have been dropped or excluded 
from membership, for any alleged cause, shall have the right to serve 
a notice within one year upon the President of this society, who 
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shall cause a review of said proceedings, and the decision of this 
society, whether to set aside or to confirm the same, shall be final." 

Motion made and carried, that the annual dues be to old members 
one dollar a year ; to new ones, the same that former members have 
paid. 

Dues for the year then called for. 

Received, Dr. A. J. Smith $1 00 

Received, Dr. T. S. Quick .' 1 00 

Received, Dr. Wm. Bevier 1 00 

Received, Dr. P. Low 1 00 

Received, Dr. Wm. Darraon 1 00 

Paid to T. S. Quick $5 00 



The Secretary reports that the State society's dues as yet remain 
unpaid, and proposes to draw from the Treasurer sufficient to meet 
them, which was agreed upon by the members present. 

Received from Dr. T. S. Quick, $5.50. 

The subject of Diphtheria was then discussed, cases in practice 
were reported and views of all the physicians heard upon the subject. 

Moved that the annual meeting be held at Liberty, Clements House 
(Champlin Bros., proprietors), this being a more central point than 
Monticello, the second Tuesday in July, 1877. The meeting was 
then adjourned. 

P. LOW. 
Secretary, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE OSWEGO COUNTY SOCIETY. 



Pulaski, N. Y., June 6, 1876. 

The annual meeting of the Oswego County Eclectic Medical 
Society met at the court-house, Pulaski, June 6, at ten o'clock, a. m. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. J. N. Betts, 
and opened by prayer by the Rev. Mr. Comfort. 

The roll wae then called by the Secretary, and the following mem- 
bers answered to their names and paid their annual dues: 

J. N. Betts, D. E. Lake, J. U. Manwarren, W, H. Cox, A. B. 
Taylor, J. B. Chapman, E. J. Marsh, J. Watson, C. S. Marsh and 
H. W. Leonard. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. Finan- 
cial report of Secretary was read and approved. Report of Treasurer 
was read and accepted. The Censors reported no business since last 
meeting. 

Report of committee in case of C. D. Farlin was accepted, and on 
motion it was resolved that his name be stricken from the roll. 
. The President, Dr. J. N. Betts, then delivered a very interesting 
and instructive address to a large and attentive audience, who' had by 
this time gathered from diflferent parts of this large and flourishing 
village. 

A vote of thanks to the President was followed by a very interest- 
ing paper by Dr. A. C. Taylor on Diphtheritic Paralysis, which elicited 
some discussion, principally on the cause of this peculiar paralysis, 
which was quite satisfactorily explained by Drs. Betts, Watson and 
Leonard. 

The President then appointed as committee on nomination of 
officers, Drs. Marsh, Leonard and Chapman. 

Dr. Leonard presented several medical works of very ancient date 
for the inspection of the society. He also spoke of a very peculiar 
case of poisoning from Corrosive Sublimate. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned till one o'clock, p. m. 



Afternoon Session. 

At one o'clock the meeting was called to order by the President. 

Dr. Manwarren read a very interesting paper on Uterine Diseases, 
which was followed by an interesting discussion. 

Dr. Lake read a paper on Dyspepsia, which referred particularly 
to the cause of indigestion, with some practical points in connection 
with its treatment. 

On motion it was 

Re%olved^ That hereafter this society hold a semi-annual meeting 
on the first Tuesday in December. 
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Resolved^ That the resolutions of State society be laid on the table. 

The committee on nomination of officers submitted the following 
report : 

President^ J. N. Betts, Pulaski; Vice-President^ A. 0. Tajlor, 
Scriba ; Secretary^ D. E. Lake, Fulton ; Treasurer^ J. Watson, Ful- 
ton ; Censors. H. W. Leonard, Camden ; 0. S. Marsh, New Haven ; 
S. W. Miller, Oswego Falls. 

The report was accepted, and the above-named candidates were 
duly elected oflScers of the society for the ensuing year. 

The following were appointed delegates to the State society : H. W. 
Leonard, J. U. Man warren, J. B. Chapman, J. Watson, A. C. Taylor. 

Drs. Manwarren and Leonard were recommended for permanent 
members of State society. 

Pesolvedy That the semi-annual meeting be held in Oswego, at the 
Hamilton House. 

Resolved^ That the annual meeting be held in Mexico at the 
Empire House. Adjourned. 

D. E. LAKE, M. D., 

Secretary, 



Oswego, N. T., Dec. 5, 1876. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Oswego County Eclectic Medical 
Society met at the Hamilton House, Oswego, on Tuesday, December 
5tb. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 o'clock by the President, 
Dr. J. N. Betts. 

Members present : Drs. J. N. Betts, A. 0. Taylor, J. Kilborn, J. 
Watson, D. E. Lake. 

The minutes of the last meeting were then read, and on motion 
approved. 

On motion it was resolved that a committee be appointed to amend 
the constitution and by-laws respecting the payment of annual dues, 
and governing members in arrears. 

The President nominated as committee, Drs. A. C. Taylor, J. 
Kilborn and J. Watson. 

After due consideration they submitted the following: 

Resolved^ That the following amendment be incorporated as a part 
of article one of our constitution and by-laws : 

§ 3. Any member of this society who shall fail to pay his annual 
dues for one year shall be and is suspended from the privileges of 
membership until such dues are paid. 

§ 4. Any member of this society who shall fail to pay his annual 
dues for two years shall be liable to expulsion from this society by a 
majority vote of the members present at a regular meeting. 

§ 6. No member shall be expelled for arrears in dues without hav- 
ing been notified of such arrears by the Secretary of the society. 

Any licentiate of this society losing his membership with this 
society, by suspension or expulsion shall forfeit his license. 
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Hesolvedj That the following be incorporated as a part of article 
three, aection three of onr constitution and by-laws: 

'^ And notify all members in arrears immediately after the annual 
meeting." 

The above resolutions were read before the meeting and laid over 
until the next annual meeting. 

On motion, it was resolved that Dr. A. 0. Taylor deliver the annual 
address at the next annual meeting. 

Several verbal reports of cases in practice were presented, which 
elicited considerable discussion, making the meetins: one of special 
interest to all present. Adjourned. 

D. E. LAKE, M. D., 
/Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



BCLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE SOUTHERN TIER, COMPRISING 

THE COUNTIES OP SCHUYLER. STEUBEN, CHEMUNG, 

TOMPKINS, TIOGA AND YATES, NEW YORK. 



Elmiea, March 8, 1876. 
The Eclectic Medical Society of the Southern Tier convened par- 
snant to adjournment at the Delavan. By invitation it adjourned to 
the office of Dr. M. E. Davis, where it was called to order by the 
President, Dr. Skinner in the chair. 

In consequence of the sickness of Dr. Stevens, the records of the 
society were not present. There bein^ no special busipess, the 
members entered into a general discussion of various subjects per- 
>taining to the profession and had a very enjoyable time. 

Meeting adjourned to meet at Watkins on the fourteenth of June 
next, at ten o'clock, a. m. 

M. SKINNER, M. D., 
President. 
0. A. Janbs, M. D., 

Recording Secretary pro tern,. 



Watkins, June 14, 1876. 

The Eclectic Medical Society of the Southern Tier convened in 
annual session in Temperance Hall and was called to order by the 
President, Dr. Skinner in the chair. 

Minutes of previous meetin&;s read and approved. 

Members present — Drs. JJL Skinner, Alfred Force, Miles Stevens, 
O. A. Janes, O. S. Brown, John M. Crane, L. E. Horton, T. A. 
Stewart. 

The annual report of the Secretary and Treasurer was presented and 
read before the society, viz. : 

Receipts. 
Your Secretary and Treasurer would submit the following state- 
ment of cash receipts and expenditures since the last annual report: 

Amount on hand at last annual report $15 97 

Received for annual dues 8 00 

Received fur two books Transactions State Society 2 00 

Received for adjoining fees 4 00 

Whole amount receipts $29 97 
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Disburaements. 

Paid for use of room at Delavan house $1 00 

Paid for annual dues to State Society 9 00 

Paid on delegates expenses 12 00 

Paid for draft 20 

Paid for six books Transactions State Society 6 00 

Paid for freight on book 36 

Paid for postal cards and postage 1 68 

Whole amount disbursements $30 23 

Balance due Secretary and Treasurer at this date 26 



MILES STEVENS, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Watkins, June 14, 1876. 

On motion, the report of the Secretary and Treasurer was received 
and approved. 

Communication of the Secretary of the State Society was presented 
and read. 

On motion, it was received and adopted, except that part contained 
in a resolution of the State Society, requiring the auxiliary societies 
to grant licenses hereafter to practice medicine, etc., for only one 
year, and the certificates emanate from the State Society. 

The following preamble and resolution was offered by Dr. M. 
Stevens : 

Whereasy The act incorporating the Eclectic Medical Society of 
the State of New York, and auxiliary local medical associations, 
passed April 34, 1865, grants the right and privilege to all auxiliary 
societies which have received the sanction of the State Society to 
grant licenses to practice medicine and surgery, and that, too, with- 
out limit as to time. Also, in the act of May 11, 1874, the same 
rights, power and authority are therein verified. With all due defer- 
ence and respect to the requirement and authority of the State 
Society, be it therefore 

Resolved^ That this Society cannot, consistently with its dignity 
and honor, surrender any of its rights and privileges, granted and 
conferred by the acts aforesaid. 

On motion, the foregoing preamble and resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Simeon Smith, of Alpine, N. T., presented himself before the 
Board of Censors for examination. After an examination he was 
refused a licensa 

Bills of C. A. Janes and L. E. Horton, for their railroad fare to 
Albany and return, as delegates to State Society, amounting to 
twenty-six dollars and sixteen cents were presented and read. 

On motion, said bills were ordered paid. 

On motion, W". B. Remington was expelled from this society, for 
unprofessional conduct, non payment of dues and assessments. 
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On motion, J. W. Hedden was expelled from this Society, for non- 
payment of dues and assessments. 

Dr. Crane reported several cases of cancer treated by him and dis- 
charged as cured. 

The Society then proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year, 
with the following results, viz. : 

President — Alfred Force, M. D., Horseheads, Chemung Co., N. Y. 

Vice- President. — L. E. Horton, M. D., Tolesville, Steuben Co., 
N. T. 

Recordina Secretary and Treasurer. — Miles Stevens, M. D., Wat- 
kins, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 

Corresponding Seoretai^y, — M. Skinner, M. D., Watkins, Schuyler 
Co., N. Y. 

Board of Censors, — Drs. M. Skinner, A. Force, L. E. Horton, C. 
A. Janes, O. S. Brown. 

Moved and carried that Dr. M. Stevens be exempt from dues to 
this Society while acting as Secretary thereof. 

The annual address was then delivered by Dr. A. Force. 

Committee on " Good of the Society," Drs. I. K. Eichardson, T. H. 
Horton, O. D. Stiles. 

The following members paid annual dues : 

T. A. Stewart $1 00 

J. M. Crane 1 00 

O. 8. Brown 1 00 

L. E. Horton 1 00 

J. H. Horton 1 00 

C. A. Janes 50 



$5 50 



Moved and carried that our first quarterly meeting of the present 

J ear, which occurs on the second Wednesday of September next, be 
eld at the office of Dr. J. M. Crane, in Addison, N. Y., at 10 o'clock 
A. M. of that day. 

On motion, meeting adjourned. 

MILES STEVENS, M. D., 

8eoreta/ry amd Treasv/rer. 

Addison, September 13, 1876. 

The Eclectic Medical Society of the Southern Tier met at the 
office of Dr. J. M. Crane, in Addison, and was called to order by 
the vice-President, L. E. Horton, in the chair. 

Members present, Drs. L. E. Horton, Miles Steyens, T. A. Stewart, 
T. H. Horton, I. K. Richardson, O. D. Stiles, J. M. Crane, J. D. 
Gilbert. 

Minutes of last meeting read and approved. 

Dr. Stiles reported a case, with treatment, which was discussed by 
s&veral members. 
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Dr. Gilbert reported a case of Dropsy, with treatment, which was 
also ably discussed by Drs. Stiles, Orane, T. H. Horton and 
Bichardson. 

Dr. T. H. Horton was appointed to deliver an essay at the next 
meeting. 

Drs. L. £. Horton, O. D. Stiles, Alfred Force and C. A. Janes 
were appointed delegates to attend the meetin^i^ of the State society. 

Dr. I. K. Richardson paid dues $1 00 

Dr. J. D. Gilbert paid dues 1 00 

Dr. O. D. Stiles paid dues 1 00 

On motion a vote of thanks was tended to Dr. Crane for his 
generous hospitality and kind entertainment of the members of this 
society while in session at his place. 

It was moved and carried that our next quarterly meeting, which 
occurs on the second Wednesday of December next, be held at the 
Delevan House, in Elmira, at 10 o'clock a. m. of that day. 
On motion, meeting adjourned. 

Dr. L. E. HOBTON, 

Vice-Prendent. 
MiLBs Stbvbns, M. D., 

SeoretaiT/. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE BUCK RIVER DISTRICT SOCIETY. 



ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The society met at the Kirbj House, city of Watertown, Jnly 11, 
1876, pursuant to adjournment. 

Meeting called to order by ftie President. The Secretary not being 
present, Dr. J. W. Owen was appointed Secretary pro tern. Min- 
utes of last meeting called. Secretary's book not being present, call 
laid on- the table. 

The election of oflScers being next in order, it was deemed advisa- 
ble (there being so small an attendance, owing to the inclemency of 
the weather) to postpone the election to an adjourned meeting. 

The time was taken up in the reports of cases in practice and dis- 
cussion of various topics relating to the practice of medicine. 

A case was .reported by Dr. Hewett in which the symptoms were 
as follows : Pain in the back of head and neck ; pulse, ten to the min- 
ute ; great prostration. Symptoms commenced at six a. m. ; called to 
see patient at eight a. m. ; found appearance of pus in thumb ; opened 
thumb, discharge of pus; at noon opened forearm and also at elbow 
and upper arm ; found pus at each point ; patient in a comatose state ; 
died at eleven p. m., aged eighty years. 

The pathology of this c^se elicited considerable discussion. The 
patient appearing in her usual good health up to her retiring the even- 
ing before, rendered the diagnosis very obscure. 

Dr. Hale reported a case of paralysis, in which the left half of the 
body was completely involved. The case was successfully treated by 
him. The doctor gave a minute detail of his treatment, which was 
listened to with marked attention, and notes taken by the members. 

Dr. Hopkins reported a case of cerebro-spinal meningitis, in which 
the brain was involved. It was successfully treated by him ; treat- 
ment stated and subject-matter discussed by the members. 

Time having arrived for adjournment, motioned that this meeting 
adjourn to the second Tnesdav in August next, at ten a. m., at the 
Kirby House, Watertown. Motion prevailed and so adjourned. ' 

DR. A. P. HALE, Fresidmt. 
Dr. J, W. OwBN, Secretary pro tern. 



ADJOURNED MEETING. 

Society met pursuant to adjournment, August 8, 1876, at the Kirby 
House, Watertown. 

Meeting called to order by the President. Minutes of the last 
annual and special meetings read and approved. 

The Secretary read a communication from the Secretary of the 
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State society, containing a resolution passed by the State society at 
its last session, as follows : 

^^ Hesolved, That hereafter the auxiliary societies shall grant 
licenses to practice medicine, surgery and obstetrics, under the law 
of the State regulating the same, for one year only, and that these 
certificates emanate from the State society, signed by its President 
and Secretary, with its corporate seal properly attached." 

Besolution adopted and ordered incorporated into the By-laws of 
this society. 

Election of oflScers being in order, the President appointed Doctors 
Nichols, Owens and Hewett, committee on nominations. 

Dr. Waful moved that the annual daes of the members of this 
society be in the future one dollar instead of fifty cents, as at present. 
Carried. 

Committee on nominations reported; report adopted and com- 
mittee discharged. 

Motion made by Dr. Nichols that the By-laws, requiring the elec- 
tion by ballot, be suspended, and that we elect by acclamation. 
Adopted. 

Motion made by the same, that the names as reported by the com- 
mittee, for officers for the coming year, be declared unanimoudy 
elected. Motion prevailed, and the following named gentlemen were 
declared the officers for the coming year, viz; : 

JFor President. — Dr. A. P. Hale, of Adams, Jefferson county, N. T. 

jFor Vice-Preddent — Dr. A. L. Nichols, Barnes' Corners, Lewis 
county, N. Y. 

For Secretary and Treasurer. — Dr. J. W. Sargent, Woodville, 
Jefferson county, N. T. 

For Censors. — Dr. E. Allen, Copenhagen, Lewis county, N. Y. ; 
J. W. Owen, Lowville, Lewis county, N. Y. ; G. D. Hewett, Carthage, 
Jefferson county, N, Y. 

Dr. Hewett proposed the name of Dr. J. H. Copp, of Carthage, 
and Dr. Albert A. Joslin, of the same place, as suitable persons to 
become members of this society. Dr. Waful presented the name' of 
Dr. Seth Aldrich, of Lagrange, Ohio, for membership. The proposi- 
tions were referred to the board of Censors, who, after due examina- 
tion of candidates, reported favorably on the propositions, and 
recommended the candidates to membership, and also that they be 
granted licenses to practice medicine and surgery under the laws of 
the State of New York. 

Dr. M. B. Ladd, of St. Lawrence, N. Y., having been previously 
examined by the board of Censors, and found qualified, he, with the 
above-named gentlemen, signed the constitution, paid their fees, and 
were declared members of this society. 

Tlie society then appointed as delegates to the State Society, 
Doctors Hewett, Owen, Nichols, Hale and Sargent, with power to 
substitute if necessary. 

Tlie committee appointed to investigate charges against Dr. Potter, 
reported that they find nothing to sustain the charges against him, 
and recommend that the charges be withdrawn, and ask to be dis- 
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cbarged from further investigation. Beqnest granted and committee 
discharged. 

Dr. Hale was directed by vote of society to secure the change of 
name of this society from that of the Eclectic Medical Society of the 
eighteenth Senate district, to that of the Eclectic Medical Society of 
Black River district, and the Treasurer was directed to pay to Dr. 
Hale the sum of ten dollars, to defray the expenses attending the 
same. 

ihe Treasurer reported funds in his hands, after paying the above, 
fourteen dollars and five cents. 

The President was directed, by vote of society, to call a special 
meeting of the society on the second Tuesday of January, 1877, at 
10 A. M., at the Kirby House, Watertown. 

The time of adjournment having arrived, adjourned to the second 
Tuesday in July, 1877, at the Kirby Huuse, Watertown, at 10 a. m. 

A. P. HALE, M. D., President. 

Dr. J. W. Saegent, Secretary. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE EASTERN DISTRICT SOCIETY. 



Oambbidgb, N. Y., Augxist 23, 1876. 

The regular meeting of the Eclectic Medical Society of the Eastern 
District was held at Cambridge, N. Y., Aiignst 23, 1876, the Vice- 
President, Dr. S, J. Smith, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. Slocum welcomed the society to Washington county in a few 
appropriate and interesting remarks. 

Dr. Smith read a very interesting essay on Cholera Infantum ; also 
one on Cystitis and its treatment. Discussion followed on these 
subjects ; the essays were accepted by the society and placed on file. 

Adjourned to meet on the third Wednesday of November in Troy, 

Subject for discussion — Diphtheria; essayists, Drs. McCourt and 
Slocum. 

A. G. STILLMAN, 
Secretary. 



Trot, N. Y., November 16, 1876. 

The regular meeting of the Eastern District Society was held at 
the American House, Troy, N. Y., November 15, 1876, the Vice- 
President, Dr. S. J. Smith, in the chair. 

Present — Drs. Smith, Mattocks, Brown, Henry and Stillman. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The society then took up Dipntheria for discussion. Dr. Smith 
opened the subject by saying that he had never seen but one genuine 
case of the disease. Dr. Stillman stated that he believed that 
Diphtheria commenced in two ways : First, in a peculiar poison 
affecting the whole constitution before* producing the local dimculty. 
Second, in the poison bein^ so virulent that the contagion primarily 
affected the throat, this being followed by constitutional symptoms. 
In the first case the system will be greatly prostrated simulating a 
typhoid state ; in the second, we will have an inflammatory fever at 
the outset. The Saturate Tincture of Poke in ten drop doses, com- 
bined with Aconite or Veratrum every hour, with gargles of Iron and 
Potash, are his sheet anchors in this disease. Drs. Mattocks and 
Henry also described their treatment under like circumstances. 

The subjects chosen for discussion at the next meeting were 
Consumption and Pneumonia. 

Essayists — Drs. Slocum, Henry and Stillman. 

Adjourned to meet at the Mansion House, Troy, the 3d Wednes- 
day in February, 1877. 

A. G. STILLMAN, 
Secretary. 
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CYSTITIS. 



By 8. J. Smith, M. D., Cambridge, N. Y. 



Acate inflammation of the bladder is a very painful thongh not 
dangerous disease. It may be confined to the mucous membrane or 
involve both the mucous and tlie muscular coats. It usually com- 
mences with shivering or chills, frequent pulse and hot dry skin. In 
a short time this is followed by deep-seated lancinating pain over the 
region of the bladder and frequent desire to urinate, each efibrt giving 
rise to the most excruciating pain. 

Causes — Exposure to cold and wet; external injuries; irritating 
drugs ; calculi ; gonorrhoea and irritating injections, etc. 

&/7npt07ns — Pain in the region of the bladder, which is worse from 
external pressure. Frequently this pain extends along the urethra. 
Micturation is very frequent and gives rise to a painful burning and 
scalding sensation while urinating. The urine is high colored ; after 
a time containing a mucous or mnco-purulent sediment. When the 
disease has attained its greatest intensity there is an almost constant 
desire to micturate with an intense tenesmus, so that the patient is 
sometimes obliged to take hold of something with his hands when 
passing water, or he may get down on his hands and knees, and will 
frequently bite his lips to keep from crying out with the severe sufiering. 

Diagnosis — "Acute cystitis is readily determined by the seat of 
the pain, and by its aggravation during micturition ; the change in 
the character of the urine and its difficult passage with tenesmus." 

Prognosis — "The disease usually terminates favorably without 
any structural change, and except in cases in which inflammation extends 
to the adjacent tissues there is but little danger." 

Treatment — The treatment recommended in the books has utterly 
failed in my hands. The only internal remedies that I have found 
of utility in this disease are, aconite, apis and cantharides. 
$1 Tr. aconiti gtt. xv. 
Tr. Apis gtt X. 
Aqu8B nj iv. 
9 Cantharides gtt. x. 
Aqu8B nj iv. 

Give one teaspoonful of each in alternation, from one-half to one 
hour apart. Have the patient sit in a tub of water as hot as can be 
borne, for from one-half hour to two hours, two or three times a day. 
Use enemas of warm water twice a day to move the bowels and assist 
in allaying the inflammation. Apply stramonium ointment to the 
perineum. 

Under the above treatment, in my hands, convalescence has invari- 
ably been rapid. 
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CHOLERA INFANTUM. 



By S. J. Smith, M. D., of Cambridge, N. Y. 



This is a disease of very frequent occurrence in this country, and 
one requiring great skill and judgment to conduct to a ^ccessi'ul ter- 
mination. It has proved to be one of the most fatal of diseases. 
*' One-third of all deaths occurring among children under three years 
of age being caused by cholera infantum and its sequel©." It usually 
occurs during the second summer, or the period of first dentition, but 
may occur any time previous to the third year. " The disease may 
terminate fatally during the first twenty-four hours, or may continue 
for three or four days, the child recovering or gradually passing into 
the chronic form." 

Causes, — Some have supposed dentition to be the cause, but stat- 
istics show that it more frequently occurs previous to dentition than 
after it. Again, ^^ we would expect to find the disease only in cases 
of dental irritation, whereas we find it in children who have no teeth, 
who are not cutting teeth at the time the disease commences, who 
have all their deciduous teeth except the four last molars, or when 
showing no swelling, tenderness or irritation of the gums." It 
occurs during the months of May, June, July and August, and, in 
severe cases, may last until cool weather. ^'A continuous high tem- 
perature always increases the severity of the disease, while a cool, 
moist atmosphere gives relief." 

Symptorm. — Cholera infantum is usually preceded by feculent diar- 
rhoea, which gives but little uneasiness, continuing lor two or three 
days. Suddenly, we have prostration, frequent discharges from the 
bowels and vomiting ; or the cliild suddenlv commences to vomit 
and purge copiously, seemingly without enort or pain. Thirst is 
very intense, the child desiring water, which, if given, is immediately 
rejected by the stomach. In some cases the skin is hard and dr^,and 
the pulse hard and increased in frequency ; in others, the skin is soft 
and doughy, the extremities cold and the pulse feeble and frequent. 
'^The pulse is peculiat'ly unstable, or intermittent ; sometimes it may 
be full and bounding, at others quick and wiry, or again, it will 
become very feeble and almost imperceptible ; but is always invari- 
ably rapid, and never, in the last moments even, becomes slow." As 
the disease advances the desire for drink incrt;ases, the evacuations 
from the bowels are more frequent, and the little sufferer becomes 
extremely emaciated. The discharges vary in character, sometimes 
yellowish, with more or less stringy mucus mixed with them, showing 
disease of the mucous follicles; at other times they are greenish, have 
a sour smell ; at others, clayey or almost white — rarely of a dark 
color. These evacuations are extreiuely putrid, acrid and sour-smell- 
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ing. The matter evacuated sticks to the diapers like mncilage; 
after a time there may be considerable tenesmas, the h'ttle sufferer 
drawing np the feet and le^, as if cramped, at each evacuation. The 
abdomen maj be tympanitic, hot, and excessively sensitive to the 
touch. 

There is usually a partial and sometimes a complete suppression of 
urine, and that which is voided is thick, turbid, and shows traces 
of albumen. There is generally great irritability of the nervous sys- 
tem, the little patient is restless and uneasy, never satisfied, always 
changing its position, rolling and tossing about, placing its hands 
frequently on the head, and moaning in a piteous manner. After a 
time this uneasiness is snperseded by a kind of somnolent stnpor, or, 
in other words, a collapse which is disturbed by frequent starts and 
tremors, that may even, and often do, amount to convulsions. The 
patient may readily be aroused from this comatose condition, and 
consciousness is always found to be uninipaired, which is not the case 
in hydrocephalus, and is a diagnostic point of great importance. 
Occasionally the brain is affected. We may have congestion indicated 
by the continual moving of the head from side to side, sleeping with 
the eyes open, rolling the eyeballs upward. When the pupils do not 
contract upon exposure to light there is congestion with effusion. 
We often have determination of blood to tlie head, throbbing of the 
carotids, contraction of the pupils, with great restlessness. 

Pathology. — Dr. J. M. Scudder says : " It is not easy to say what 
the exact pathology of this disease is. In one case it seems to be 
almost wholly an irritation of the gastro-intestinal mncons membrane ; 
in another it is an atomic condition, and a failure of power to digest 
food ; in still another the intestinal lesion seems to be secondary and 
depends upon a want of assimilation, and nutritive power; and in 
others the lesion is principally of the nervous system. I conclude 
from all this that the lesion is primarily one of the sympathetic system 
of nerves which govern all the processes of vegetative life." — (Dis. of 
Children, 228.) 

Diagnosis, — " The acute attack is readily recognized ; the sudden 
appearance of nausea and vomiting, with diarrhoea ; the great pros- 
tration 'and intense thirst. The chronic form is recognized by its 
slow accession and the same nausea and vomiting, the intense thirst, 
the persistent diarrhoea, and the impairment of digestion and nutri- 
tion, as marked by the rapidly wasting tissues. 

Prognosis is usually favorable if there are no brain symptoms; if 
the latter exist tlie mortality is large. 

Treatment — In treating this disease each case requires individual 
study and treatmer^jt appropriate to itself. Be careful not to check 
the discharges from the bowels suddenly, " If the vomiting and 
purging are arrested by the administration of any drugs the action 
of which is to fly up, if the expression is admissible, the alimentary 
canal, tlms preventing the excreta from finding a natural outlet, and 
causing them to seek some other place of deposit, the result will 
almost invariably be convulsions. Now, arguinff a priori what is 
more reasonable than to infer that if the natural channels, or out- 
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let, for this excretion, if I am permitted 80 to designate it, be 
dammed up, which stoppage of flux, no one, I think, will venture to 
say, arrests the process of serai drainage from the blood, but on the' 
contrary, we believe it goes on and seeks some other place or cavity 
of deposit than the alimentary canal, which has been forcibly denied 
it. The question now is, where will it find a place of lodgment. I 
am satisfied that the fluid finds its way to the spinal and cranial cavi- 
ties, where it produces irritation, compression and convulsions." 
(W. C. Kichardson, M. D.) 

Aconite and Ipecac are much used in alternation. The pulse 
frequent, quick in stroke, tissues somewhat pinched, tongue pinched 
and red, or but little changed. Aconite is appropriate when the 
child has a flushed face, hot head and abdomen, fierce thirst, with 
symptoms of great febrile excitement. 

9 Tr. Aconiti, rad. gtts. ij. ad iv. 
Aqufie 5 iv. 

Sig. : Teaspoonful once in one-half hour to one hour. 

Ipecac is indicated by sudden paroxysm of great nausea and 
loatning. In vomiting, should it occur, and is very scant, consisting 
of mucus and bilious matters, mixed with ingesta, with diarrhoeic 
evacuations of greenish yellow, slimy, limpid matter, smelling sour, 
give 

9 Tr. Ipecac, gtts. v ad viij. 
AqusB 5 iv. 

Sig. Teaspoonful once an hoar. 

" Veratrum Album is appropriate if the attack should be ushered in 
suddenly by large watery discharges from the bowels, immediately 
followed by copious vomiting, without seeming effort ; cold, clammy 
surface, great and sudden prostration following the profuse evacua- 
tion ; very great sensitiveness and pain in the abdominal region ; 
great anguish, fndicated by moving and tossing about ; tendency to 
spasms, especially indicated if the attack comes 07i early in the marn- 
ing^ (Richardson.) 

J^ux Vomica. — Face pallid, eyes dull, tongue full ; sallow 
yellowishness of skin; abdomen tumid, persistent naueea and 
some abdominal pain. 

9 Tr. Nux Vom., gtt. j. 
Aquffi 5 iv. 

Teaspoonful once an hour. 

lihtcs Tax. — " We occasionally find a case of cholera infantum 
in which irritation of the nervous centers is a dangerous complication. 
The symptoms are contraction of the tissues about the eyes, which 
are sometimes slightly injected ; evident pain in the forehead, mani- 
fested by uneasy movements and raising the hand. to the head ; cold 
feet and hands ; face fluslied, left side ; tongue pointed, red at tip ; 
short stroke of the pulse. *Yerj frequently the attention will be first 
called to the trouble by the sharp cry of the child." (Scudder.) 

9 Tr. Rhus., gtts. ij. 
AqusB 5 iv. 

Teaspoonful once an hour. 
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Argenti Nitras, — " Frequent discharges, with evident implica- 
tion of the brain ; eyes bright and moist ; great restlesstiess ; marked 
increase of the temperature of the head, and sometimes of the trunk ; 
hands cold. 

9 Argenti Nitras, grs. ss. 
Aqufie, fl5 iij. 

Syrup Simplex, fl| ]. 
Teaspoonfnl every three hours.' 

Colocynth. — Greenish stools, with severe colic pains. Tenesmus. 

51 Oolocynth, gtt. j. 
Aqu», 1 5 iv. M. 

Teaspoonful once an hour. 

EupJwrhia Hypericifolia, — Used on general principles ; chronic 
cases. The most prominent symptoms are '^ vomiting and diarrhoea, 
associated with fever of a remittent character, and great emaciation." 
^^ Camphor in cases where all other remedies have failed, and when 
collapse is imminent, or has taken place, will prove highly efficacious, 
recalling life, as it were, at the last moment." (Dr. Richardson.) 

T^ Tr. Camphor, gtt. x. 
Water, fl 5 iv. 

Teaspoonful every twenty minutes. ; 

Salicylic acid. — I think this will be found a valuable aid in some 
cases. ^^ In all cases where fermentive changes occur in the alimentary 
canal it acts more efficiently than any other antiseptic substance, as it 
can be administered in large doses." In case the child is ^' brought 
up on the bottle" the addition of a little acid to the milk will serve a 
good purpose, preventing the milk souring. The ^'Quinine inunc- 
tion " should not be overlooked. The following remedies will prove of 
value in some cases : Rhubarb, Bismuth, Oxide of Zinc, Podophyllin, 
Phosphoric acid. " Coffee, as an article of diet as well as a medicine, 
is highly useful in the summer complaints of children." Liebig's 
food, cows' milk, condensed milk, beef tea, chicken broth or Arrow 
root are useful where the child cannot nurse. To quench the thirst 
give small pieces of ice, or tie a piece of ice in a cloth and give it to 
the child to suck. Dr. Richardson says : *' I have found in ice cold 
lemonade^ made very sour with the juice of fresh lemons, and 
slightly sweetened with clarified su^r, a means that not only is a 
great boon to the little sufferer but also a most excellent remedy for 
the vomiting. Give one teaspoonful at a time; it may be given 
every ten or fifteen minutes, in nursing children it should not be 
given either directly before or after nursing." 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SARATOGA DISTRICT SOCIETY. 



The Saratoga District Eclectic Medical Society held ite annual 
meeting at Saratoga Springs, on Taesday, Jnne 20, 1876. 

The session opened at 10.80 a. m., N. Bedortlia, M. D., President, 
in the chair. The Secretary read the minutes of the former annual 
meeting in September last. Approved. 

The Treasurer's report was read and adopted. 

Visiting physicians were invited to a seat. Invitation accepted by 
Dr. Bostwick of New York, and Dr. Gage of Saratoga. 

A communication was received from J. E. Danelson, M. D., Sec- 
retary of the State society, which was ordered on file. 

Propositions for a fellowship in this society were received from Drs. 
O. C. Gage and S. S. Carter. Referred to Drs. Pease, Quackenbuah 
and Hamilton, as Censors. 

Article 2 of the Constitution was amended by making the office of 
Treasurer separate from that of Secretary. 

Article 5 of the Constitution was amended, fixing the time of the 
annual meeting on the first Thursday of June, at ten a. m. 

Drs. Pease, Quackenbush and Henry were appointed a committee 
to nominate officers for the ensning year. The committee made a 
report which was laid on the table until the afternoon session. 

D. H. Hanks, M. D., read an essay on epilepsy. It was received 
and placed on file. Bemarks upon this disease were made by Drs. 
Bostwick and Quackenbush. 

Dr. Quackenbush presented a case of chronic cystitis successfully 
treated. 

Dr. Mattocks, of Troy, made remarks on the use of acids or alka- 
lies in certain inflammatory and typhoid conditions. 

A recess was ordered until two p. m., at which hour the society was 
called to order. 

The Censors reported that they had examined Drs. Gage and Car- 
ter, and finding them worthy and duly qualified, recommended them 
for election as fellows of the society. 

The balloting resulted in their unanimous election. 

The report of the nominating committee was taken from the table, 
and on balloting for officers, the following were elected : President, 
N. Bedortha, M. D. ; Vice-President, G. W. King, M. D. ; Secretary, 
H. L. Grose, M. D. ; Treasurer, R. Hamilton, M. D. ; Censors, H. 
Pease« T. W. Quackenbush, B. Hamilton. 

Resolved^ That we adopt the recommendation of the State society 
requiring the new members to be furnished with an annual State 
certificate. 

Received a communication from Dr. Neef, of Albany, with refer- 
ence to consolidation. Appointed H. L. Grose, M. D., K. Hamilton, 
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M. D. and H. Pease, M. D., a committee to confer with Dr. Neef on 
the sabject of bis communication. 

Delegates were appointed to the State society, as follows : T. W. 
Quackenbnsb, F. A. W. Rivet, J. Henry, S. S. Carter, O. 0. Gage, 
D. H. Hanks. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Drs. Hamilton and Bedortha for 
their kind hospitalities during this session. 

The Secretary was instructed to publish the proceedings in full. 

Dr. Bedortha read an essay on the subject of medical reform. 

Resolved, That we request each member to furnish an essay to be 
read at the next annual meeting. 

The matter of reprinting the constitution and by-laws, with the 
proceedings, was referred to the President, with power. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Dr. Bedortha for his able essay. 

Minutes read and approved. 

Adjourned. 

N. BEDORTHA, 

President. 

H. L. Gross, 

Secretary^ 
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ADDRESS 



SARATOGA DISTRICT ECLECTIC MEDICAL SOCIETY. 



Bt N. Bbdobtha, M. D., Saratoga SpriDgs, N. T. 



Fellow LdborerB in the catue of Reform. — The day of our annual 
greeting has come. We are again permitted to retrospect the past, 
and forecast the future. We inquire, what progress has been made t 
• What difficulties removed? How goes the battle with i^orance, 
superstition and error ? Have any of our brethren fallen in tne fight t 
Have any grown weary and faint in the way, and turned aside to 
more congenial labors ( 

No part of the field of science or the culture of humanity, is more 
important than the one we occupy, and upon which we are spending 
our time and talents. Can we honestly say, that we have worked 
faithfully ? And are we assured that good has been done ? 

In looking over the field scientifically, we certainly can congratu- 
late ourselves that progress has been made in that direction. New 
fields have been opened, and old fields more thoroughly cultivated. 
Many valuable remedies have been added to the list of therapeutic 
agents, and those heretofore known and approved have been more 
fully understood and better applied. 

So far as humanity is concerned, we have reason to believe that 
much good has resulted from the researches and labors of our zealous 
eclectic physicians. 

During the past year several new societies have been formed, and 
many young and ardent laborers are added to the corps of workers. 
With so much to encourage and stimulate, this meeting should be 
profitable to this society ; and be prepared to add a little at least to 
the popularity and usefulness of the great movement of the eclectic 
medical reform. 

The systems of medical practice, which now claim the attention and 
patronage of mankind, are principally embraced in the allopathic, 
nomoeopathic and eclectic. These, in many places, are occupying the 
same fields, so that with due observation, their comparative merits 
may be easily ascertained. 

Prejudice must be laid aside, and candor and common sense sit as 
judges. It is hardly necessary, at this meeting, to go into any exten- 
sive examination of these difficult modes of medical practice. Suffice 
it to say, that we fully believe that the eclectic medical practice is 
beyond all comparison, superior to either of the others. In my 
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opinion, onr time may be more profitably employed in searching after 
the fundamental principles of all medical science ; and in trying to 
simplify, as far as possible, and to make more effective, the remedies 
nsea in the eclectic practice. It must be acknowledged, and I think 
deplored, that some of our practitioners, are inclined to leave the 
fundamental principles established by our noble medical ancestors, 
and to assimilate with the other schools. 

Many of our practitioners are using mercury, arsenic, opium, and 
such lise articles, which were emphatically condemned by the fathers. 
It may be well to inquire the cause of this departure from the sim- 
plicity of the early practice, and find out if possible what defects have 
been discovered which led to this departure. 

The founders of the eclectic medical school have not always acted 
in harmony in bringing before the world their theories of disease and 
its cure. But while they differed among themselves as to remedies 
and their applications, they were united in their opposition to the 
old practice of using Mercury, Arsenic, Opium and blood-letting. 
They discarded all agents that were considered poisonous, blood- 
letting, etc., and confined themselves to the use of simple, vegetable 
substances. They met with bitter opposition, but they triumphed. 
They had their principles and theories which governed them in prac- 
tice. It is possible that they triumphed in spite of some errors. 
While we give them credit for doing great gooa, it may be well for 
us to investigate these fundamental principles searching after truth, 
with the intent of harmonizing and simplifying as much as possible 
our modes of practice. 

Our first inquiry is, what is disease? All can understand that this 
is the principal root in the tree of medical practice. To elucidate 
this, allow me to quote from an essay, written and published some 
time since : We say, that one of the most perplexing questions with 
which the medical student has to contend, meets him at the very 
outset of his profession ; and for the want of a clear and distinct 
answer to it, his whole future practice is involved in doubt and 
uncertainty. The question is, what is disease? It might seem to 
the novice in medical subjects that this is a very simple question ; 
and, therefore, should not occasion any perplexity in medioal prac- 
tice. Plain as it may seem on a superficial view, the more critically 
it is examined the more mysterious it becomes, until the student 
appears lost in a labyrinth of mystery. At least so it has been in 
medical schools. 

Different and conflicting theories have been propounded, and much 
has been said and written in their defense. Some nave been exploded 
by the light of science, while others are waiting only a further 
advance to be likewise abandoned. Volumes have been written to 
elucidate and answer this simple but important question. We do 
not expect to enter into an extended discussion of this subject, but 
consider it only so far as to give a common ground upon which we 
may all stand ; and acting upon which, our practice may become 
more uniform and simple. 

The question may be answered so ^far 9fi any practical utility is 
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concerned, by saying it is a partial or entire inability of any organ 
of the body to perform its normal functions. 

Whatever may be the remote or proximate cause when disease is 
fairly developed, this inability is always present, and may be properly 
said to constitute the disease. Whatever objections may arise to this 
definition, they are more theoretical and fanciful than real, and 
therefore not real objections. People generally require a practical 
view of any subject which concerns their interest. What ip to be 
done is the great thing above all others they desire to know. We 
maintain this theory is eminently practical, and therefore answers 
the great purpose in our every day matter-of-fact life. We notice 
that in every form of disease, however simple or complicated, there 
will be found an inability of some organ to perform its functions. 
Remove this inability and you remove the disease. If this inability 
remains your disease remains. 

So far as the choice of remedies or medical application is concerned, 
it is evident that nearly all medical prescriptions are based upon 
general principles, and all as well adapted to meet the indications of 
a cure on the theory of inability as on any other theory. 

Since this question remains unanswered, or if answered by any one 
school of physicians in one way another school equally popular will 
give a different answer, yet physicians of both schools practice the 
art of healing, still holding contradictory theories with nearly the 
same popular acceptance. Theories then, in medical schools, have 
very little to do with practice. 

We insist, then, it is of but little moment in practice what form 
disease assumes, whether Consumption, Fever or Rheumatism, 
inability of some one or more of the organs of the body is always 
present. But so far as the general medical applications are con- 
cerned, this inability is of paramount importance to the practitioner 
in making his diagnosis, prognosis and prescription. He inquires 
carefully into the cause or causes of this inability. His medical 
prescription is prepared with an eye both upon the cause and effect. 
ho far as he is able he removes the cause. If it has ceased to 
operate, or is beyond the reach of remedies, then he has only to deal 
with the effects or the inability, which, to all intents and purposes, is 
the disease. 

It is not necessary under this theory to have a specific medicine 
for every form of disease, but simply to recognize the recuperative or 
healing power of the system, or the vis medicatrix natursB as the 
great power to heal. It makes its medical prescriptions in harmony 
with that power. It continually keeps in sight the inability and its 
cause, and deals gently and wisely with the vital forces in removing 
foreign agents from the system. It would not discard any agent in 
nature as a remedy in some form of disease, but it would condemn 
that class of agents which arQ not in harmony with the vital func- 
tions, or are not adapted to act either surgically, mechanically or 
chemically on the caus^es of disease. It would not accept as truth 
th.1t that which would be death or a severe poison to a well man 
could be wisely administered to a sick man as a medicine. 
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It would not reject any substance simply because of its reputation 
as a poison, but because it was not adapted to the case as a curative 
agent. It would always require the most simple remedies to meet 
the end in view. This theory of dit^ease becomes more practicable, 
more simple and less objectionable than any other now known. 

We pass now from our endeavor to harmonize our practitioners to 
consider tbo subject of remedy. What is a remedy? 

Under the uncertain and mysterious theories which have been 
advanced to ex|)lain disease, is it any wonder that there should be 
mysteries, contradictions and absurdities in the practice of medicine? 
If mystery is connected with the nature of disease, mystery will also 
be associated with the practice of medicine. Quacks and charlatans 
will flourish on this mystery. The people are ignorant, and there- 
fore liable to be duped by every boastful pretender. The greater the 
bombast of the pretender, the more will he impose upon the credu- 
lous. If he have cunning and shrewdness, he is almost certain to 
amass wealth. Many honorable people, knowing the cheat, come to 
the conclusion that the people love to be humbugged. Some other- 
wise honorable physicians, seeing the success of quackery, and having 
a desire for the spoils, turn in and practice the same black arts. 
Others, truly honorable, utter their earnest protest, but it is of no 
avail. They ought not to complain. They are themselves mostly 
responsible for this state of things. The mystery thrown about dis- 
ease, and also the practice of medicine, by the medical fraternity, is 
the legitimate cause of all this quackery. If disease be a mystery, 
then the practice of medicine is an enigma. The more profound this 
mystery, the more doubtful and perplexing is medical practice. If 
our popular physicians were uniformly successful in practice, they 
might enjoy an enviable reputation. But the great uncertainty that 
attends their prescriptions has seriously impaired the confidence of 
the people in tlieir skill, and in their distraction they fly to any source 
which promises the blessings they seek at the hands of medical men. 
If they obtain the blessing of health from men of humble pretentions 
it would be strange if they did not ever after favor those from whom 
they received such timely aid. The practice of medicine must, then, 
be divested of its mysteries, if we expect harmony among our mem- 
bers, or honor to be awarded to our noble profession. 

With the theory of disease as here presented, any substance or 
agent in nature which removes the cause of disease, or restores ability 
to the organs, would act upon the human system as a remedy. The 
article which would do this in the shortest space of time, with the 
least injury to the organism, would be the best remedy. Here is a 
wide field for the phvsician. He is not necessarily confined to one 
agent, however valuable it may be. He has the broad resources of 
nature to explore, and he needs wisdom to guide him. He must not 
overlook the simple, neither must he neglect or be unable to under- 
stand the profound. He must question nature at every step. He 
must understand the condition of the system, the cause of the disease, 
and the qualities and adaptation of his remedies. This will prepare 
him to administer the healing art wisely. 
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There are three distinct departments of medical practice which 
necessarily claim the attention of the physician. The mechanical or 
surgical, chemical and functional. In each we have as many distinct 
classes of remedies. The surgical embraces those forms of disease 
where the knife of the surgeon is required, or some mechanical appa- 
ratus to sustain weak, broken or diseased parts of the body. This 
department is in a much more honorable position before the world 
than the others. 

The chemical department consists in the use of certain substances 
which are supposed or known to neutralize certain other substances 
in the human body acting as the cause of disease. This is an import- 
ant department and requires great wisdom in its administration. It 
is that in which, if any, the use of poisons may be admitted. That 
one poison may, and often does, neutralize another and render the 
compound more harmless than either of the substances alone, is an 
established fact. But no department in the practice of medicine is 
more liable to abuse than this. To make a laboratory of the human 
stomach and introduce substances inimical to the human body, is an 
operation requiring both caution and skill. We believe this is some- 
times done and valuable lives are thus saved. But we have reason 
to fear that, by the indiscriminate use of these chemicals, many dis- 
eases have been aggravated, and from being simple and harmless, if 
left to the natural healing power, have become complicated and dan- 
gerous. Many physicians use calomel, corrosive sublimate. Fowler's 
solution and others equally virulent, with seemingly little reflection 
as to the object they have in view in giving them, or the nature of 
the articles themselves. Thus lasting sickness is entailed or life 
immediately destroyed. 

It is upon this department more than any other the united wisdom 
and experience of our eclectic physicians should be concentrated. 
Having left the simi)licity of the practice of the founders, we are in 
danger of drifting upon the very rocks that have nearly shipwrecked 
the old school. Our annual gatherings should iind us prepared to 
take a step forward in rational practice. In doing this we shall merit 
the name of reformers. 

The last thought upon which we can dwell is the use of a most 
simple but efficient remedy in acute or functional forms of disease. 
This class embraces the largest part of a physician's practice, colds, 
coughs, congestions and inflammations, including a great variety of 
fevers, such as typhoid, scarlet, measles, etc. All come under the 
term of acute or functional diseases. For these SIMPLE W ATEB is 
the most efficient remedy. I make this statement boldly, having had 
many years of observation and experience in a large practice. It 
would, no doubt, be interesting and profitable to give many of the 
cases in detail which have been treated with water alone ; suffice it 
say that the use of water in these forms of disease is both rational 
and practical. Understanding a few simple principles, any one can 
successfully apply them. These simple principles relate to the state 
of the temperature, or heat of the body. If cold, or below the natural 
standard (98^), then ose hot water. If not, or above that standard, 
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nse cool or cold water, rememberiDg that by evaporation water at 
any temperature has a great tendency to cool the body. Care and 
discretion must always be exercised so as to secure jnst the desirable 
temperature. Zymotic diseases, such as measles, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, etc., cannot rage if the temperature is maintained at the 
natural standard. 

The application of water for the above purposes suggests itself 
readily to any one. It requires more time and space than are allow- 
able in an essay of this kind to give specific observations; If any 
desire to pursue the study more in detail they can find opportunity 
by consulting the standard publications, giving many most interesting 
cases of the various forms of acute and malignant fevers, treated 
simply with water, with a success that surpasses any thing known in 
any other practice. 

Trusting that the foregoing suggestions will awaken inquiry, and 
lead our noble band of practitioners to a more simple and efficient 
practice of medicine, is my sincere desire. 
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DIPHTHERITIS. 



By James Tyler, M. D., of Brockport, N. Y. 



I regard diphtheria as one of the modificatioDs of scarlet fever ; I 
have come to this conclusion after a thorough investigation of the 
two diseases. The reason for these conclusions are the striking 
resemblance of the diseases in many particulars, and the still more 
positive evidence that diphtheria frequently assumes the character of 
simple scarlatina, while in other cases scarlatina not unfrequentlv is 
converted into genuine diphtheria. In order to obtain fuller under- 
standing of these supposed distinct affections, let us analyze their 
respective symptoms. In scarlatina the child is seized with rigors 
and chills, lassitude, debility, albnminaria, quick, wiry pulse, light 
furred tongue, a hot and dry skin, and in the anginose torm of the 
disease, with congestion of the fauces, thickening of the lymphatics 
about the neck, and not unfreqnently more or less catarrhal symp- 
toms. In diphtheritis the patient complains of lassitude, headache, 
loss of appetite, has rigors and chills, albuminous urine, active and 
quick pulse, a light furred tongue, redness of the fauces, enlargement 
ot the lymphatics about the neck, a hot, dry and pungent surface, and 
in most cases a copious exudation from the mucous capillaries of the 
upper air passages. It will be observed that the name diphtheria 
comprehends the different forms in which it manifests itself^ though 
they may not all be present in each individual case. The first symp- 
tom which presents itself in this disease is the local trouble in the 
throat. tThe parts are first inflamed, after which an exudation of a 

frayish white membrane is observed upon the tonsils or uvula, or 
otii. It sometimes shows itself upon the mucous membrane of the 
nose, the mouth, the conjunctiva, the vagina and anus. In fact all 
mucous surfaces are liable to be attacked with the disease. When 
the disease attacks the throat, as it does in almost all cases, it spreads 
to the larynx and air passages, and produces death by suffocation. If 
the membrane is allowed to remain on the tonsils and is not removed, 
absorption takes place, the blood is poisoned, and death will result 
from the seventh to the ninth day. Diphtheria attacks children from 
the first to the tenth year of life. It is the most fatal from the third 
to the sixth year of life. There are three forms of this disease, the 
catarrhal, croupous, and the malignant. The only partial difference 
between scarlatina and diphtheritis is the peculiar inflammation of 
the throat. The only essential difference betvi'een the general symp- 
toms of scarlatina and diphtheritis are those which relate to the local 
affeciion, or the peculiar inflammation of the throat. Even in thia 
respect, in the anginose form of scarlatina, the symptoms are almost 
identical. The exception is that in genuine diphtheria the exudation 
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becomes converted into fibrous tissue, constituting the formation of 
the false membrane ; whilst in scarlatina anginose it is converted into 
pus corpuscles, producing a solution of the continuity of the tissue, 
and the formation of ulcers. Even in diphtheria, the existence of 
the membrane does not always prevent a solution of the subjacent 
tissue, as I have seen cases in which the membrane has been per- 
fectly organized, but which became absorbed or disorganized in from 
twelve to twenty-four hours, leaving deep, ragged, purplish ulcers. 

When I come to examine into the cause of diphtheria or scarlatina 
I find the records are almost uniform in attributing both to a peculiar 
miasm, the precise nature and character of whicli medical men do 
not understand or fully agree upon. 

Treatment of Diphtheeia. 

I use lemon juice freely in such cases. For an external applica- 
tion I use Electric Ointment once an hour, rubbing it on the throat 
and glands tor some minutes, until it is absorbed. I administer Iodide- 
Bromide-Calcium, compounded from one-half to a teaspoonful in a 
little sweetened water, once in four hours. In all malignant cases I 
use Electricity. Cases that cannot swallow will obtain relief in fifteen 
or twenty minutes, so that they can swallow without much efibrt. I 
regulate the Electricity according to the strength of the patient. 
There is a charm in it. I use for a gargle for the throat one which 
has always answered for me; others can try it if they choose : 

White Pond Lily, pulverized; Myrrh, pulverized; Golden Seal, 
pulverized; Lupulin pulverized, of each two parts; Borax, pulver- 
ized ; Alum, pulverized ; Bloodroot ; Salt, of each one part. Put 
one full teaspoonful in one-half pint of hot water, add as much goad 
cider vinegar and sweeten with honey. To eacii dose of this decoc- 
tion add twenty-five drops of the tincture of Capsicum and twenty- 
five drops of tincture Hamamelis. 

Let the patient gargle with this once in fifteen minutes until relief is 
obtained ; then less frequently. Keep the solution warm, taking out 
each time simply what you need for one application. I use as a 
beverage beef-tea and mutton broth. Food that is nourishing is 
required to keep up tne strength of the patient. In treating the 
throat with Electricity, I use a soft sponge. I attach this to the 
positive pole, putting it as far back in the throat as convenient, and 
with the negative treat the throat, chest and upper part of the spine 
from five to fifteen minutes. No remedy that I have ever tried will 
relieve as quickly as this. I have used it for some thirty-five years, 
and know whereof I affirm. 
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TRIOHINIASIS. 



By S. Rob, Jr., M. D., of Wappinger's Falls, N. Y. 



YariouB are the teachings and writings npon this trying disease, 
still comparHtively little is known or scientifically explained. 

In the opinion of the writer, the disease has existed for ages; in 
fact, ever since pork became a portion of oar daily subsistence. 

The knowledge of trichina spiralis is of a late date, and brought 
to light only through the wonderful assistance rendered in pathologi- 
cal researches, by the microscope. The trichina spiralis has been 
described as consisting of small cysts, of an oblong figure, resembling 
in size and color the small minute worms found in rain-water casks 
and in vinegar. 

Having an opportunity to visit a patient, in the city of Albany, 
said to be afflicted with trichiniasis, we endeavored to ascertain liie 
characteristic symptoms. The patient, a male, of middle age, was 
first attacked, as he supposed, with bilious colic, having intense pain 
in the epigastric region, with excessive vomiting and a high fever; 
these were the first symptoms, " though for two weeks previous he 
had thought that he wasafiected with rheumatism." Suitable reme- 
dies were speedily administered for the supposed difficulty, with 
apparently little or no success. On the third day diarrhoea set in 
with such violence that the patient survived but forty-eight hours. 
After death a portion of the muscle from the glutseus maximus and 
sartorius, were removed for microscopical examination, which 
proved to be infested with innumerable parasites — the trichina 
spiralis. The patient being one of the lowest class little could be 
learned of the history of his later life. It was positively established 
that he daily eat uncooked smoked sausages. The vomiting and 
diarrhoea were marked symptoms and seemed characteristic of the 
disease. The sausages had been eaten freely by the family, though 
upon all occasions they were cooked. 

From this fact we are led to suppose that, if the temperature be 
raised to IBO"*, the trichinae will invariably be destroyed. Trichinae, 
as a rule, invest only the voluntary muscles ; the limbs are, as a rule, 
highly infiamed and generally much swollen. We are unable to state 
how long the patient had been affected with the disease, for, as before 
stated, it was one of those cases where but little could be learned, 
either from the family or the patient. 

The symptoms of the disease, when we made the examination, 
were : Eye lids much swollen, tongue heavily coated " brown," 
neck stin and very sore, a quick pulse, fever and mind deranged, 
symptoms resembling those of typhoid fever; expectoration, scanty 
and of a yellowish cast. Examination of the sausages clearly proved 
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tbe presence of trichince, which were, by the aid of a powerful micro- 
scope, discovered, though not in such numbers as in the human body. 
Parasites must, therefore, multiply in the convolutions of the smaller 
intestines, after whicli they find their way to the superficial muscles. 
It is stated by various writers, that one in every fifty specimens of 
pork is more or less affected. This fact, however, need cause no 
alarm, for, although the means now applied to its careful examina- 
tion, clearly demonstrate the fact that all pork is more or less dis- 
eased, it is not reasonable to expect that pork is more injurious 
to-day than it has been during the last century. Doubtless, many of 
the deaths in the late war, said to bo caused by diarrhoea or dysentery, 
have been nothing more or less than trichiniasis, occasioned by eat 
ing raw pork. Pork eaters may not discard the use of the same, 
for we believe that if all pork was well cooked before eating, it would 
be impossible to find such a disease as trichiniasis. Dr. Flint gives 
a few facts in answer to the theories of anti-pork consumers, about 
its unwholesomeness as food. He says, *^ my father was of a con- 
sumptive family, but regular in his habits, diligent in business, a pork 
eater all his life and died from a bilious attack when seventy-five 
years old. 

" My mother, now eighty-three years old and with ample vitality 
to indicate an additional earthly sojourn of ten or fifteen years, has 
always been a hearty pork eater and still eats of it, with a relish, 
daily. My maternal grandmother was a life-long pork eater and died 
aged ninety-six years. I am now fiftj'-five years old; have endured 
as much exposure, perhaps, as any man of my age in the State ; have 
always indulged bountifully in pork eating ; have not a tinge of 
scrofula in my composition and expect to live to be 100 years old or 
thereabouts, unless killed by a bilious attack, * overeating' or acci- 
dent. Where do we find the greatest longevity ? In the country 
among pork eaters. Where do we find the greatest amount of 
scrofula? In the cities where beef, mutton, game, fowl and fish are 
freely used, and pork occasionally. Where do contagious epidemics 
and asthmatic diseases, such as small-pox, cholera, typhoid and typhus 
fevers, most prevail ? In the cities. Where does leprosy, a disease 
dependent as much, probably, as any other, on deficient and unwhole- 
some diet, most prevail ? In countries where pork is almost unknown. 
What is, at present, the most popular diet and remedy for tubercu- 
lous consumption, the most highly developed of scrofulous conditions ? 
Fat pork for a repast and cod-liver oil for a desert. Do not under- 
stand me as repudiating beef, mutton, fish, game and fowls in the 
above remarks. 

^^ The causes of disease are multitudinous, and when we speak intelli- 
gently of them, we shall have more to say of the manner than of the 
matter of diet." 
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TRICHINA SPIRALIS. 



By Abthub R Tiel. 



AmoD^ the external dangers which threaten the human race, those 
from the animal parasite, Trichina Spiralis, have, until a few years 
since, excited but little attention or alarm. This entozoon is the 
cause of a serious and often fatal disease of the intestinal canal and 
muscular system of man, called Tricliiniasis, or Trichinosis, which is 
produced by eating the flesh of swine similarly affected. Measley 
pork has been supposed by some to be the diseased state of the porker, 
producing this disease, which, however, has been proven to the con- 
trary; as measles in the hog is 'the encysted stage of the common 
tape-worm. The meat thus affected being taken into the human 
stomach, the little cysts, which consist of the future head of the mature 
animal inverted, escape from their sacs within the stomach, unless 
previously destroyed by cooking, and attach themselves by their 
armed heads to the parietes of the intestinal canal. From this head 
is developed, one after another, the joints which make up the body 
of the tape-worm. The first formed or oldest joints, when sexually 
mature, escape from the intestinal canal of their Lost, and, being eaten 
by swine, the ova they contain are set free. During digestion, the 
egg-shells are dissolved and the minute embryos find their way into 
the tissue of their new host, again to be converted into encysted 
scolices or measley pork. In this stage the tape-worm is called Cysti- 
cercus cellulosce. Tlie development of the Trichina Spiralis, on the 
other hand, is much less complicated and does not belong to this order 
of Cystoidea or encysted worms, but to the Hematoidea or round 
worm (of which the pin worm is an example). If a piece of trichin- 
ous pork be placed under the objective glass of the miscroscope for 
examination, the muscular fibres will be found occupied by minute 
cysts, varying in size from l-30th to l-80th of an inch in length, and 
1-lOOth to l-150th of an inch in thickness. It is reported that thirty- 
five thousand of these cysts have been counted in a single cubic inch 
of muscle, and also estimated that three millions are contained in an 
ounce of such fiesh. Now, if by pressure we rupture one of these 
cysts, we will find the worm neatly rolled up floating in a transparent 
fluid within its cystic cavity ; if we will also straighten out our 
minute spirally coiled filaria, we will find, at this stage of develop- 
ment, the trichina to measure, on an average, the l-28th of an inch 
in length, and l-620th of an inch in diameter. 

Now, if a portion of the muscle, thus filled with trichinae, be taken 
as food by the human subject, and, unless previously destroyed by 
cooking (it requiring 212 degrees Fahrenheit to kill them), are set 
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free to enter the intestines, for the flesh and cysts wliich contained 
them has been digested in the stomach, so that in from twentj-fonr 
to forty-eight hours we find the cavity of the duodenum to contain 
myriads of free and moving trichnsB. Having lost their spiral form 
they increase rapidly in size, so uiach so as to be three or four times 
as large as before, and in a few days become sexually mature. 

Both sexes are at first formed in equal numbers, but after impreg- 
nation the females alone remain, the males, which are much smaller, 
having perished by the tenth or fourteenth day. The eggs contained 
in the female having been impregnated, as the animal is viviparous, 
their oviduct soon becomes filled with the young brood. The time 
required for the development of the embryo is from four to eight days, 
after which they begin to move toward the terminal duct of the 
generative apparatus, and are discharged in immense numbers, in 
the form of exceedingly minute transparent worms. They may con- 
tinue to be discharged, liowever, for six weeks, as it is estimated that 
each individual contains from 300 to 500 ova, consequently time is 
required for the development of such a vast nnmber. Being now set 
free in the intestinal canal, the young take upon themselves an inde- 
pendent existence from that of their parents, and immediately begin 
to literally bore througli the mucous membrane of the intestines, en 
route for the muscles, giving rise to a great deal of irritation, the first 
symptom indicative of their presence, sometimes being sufficient to 
produce severe pain, and not unfrequently, diarrhoea. Afler .passing 
through the parietes of the intestinal canal and wandering along the 
areolar tissue we will find them scattered throughout the whole of 
the voluntary muscles, where they finally coil themselves up, there 
to remain quiescent. Their presence soon creates an irritation which 
causes, sooner or later, to be thrown out an oval membranous cyst 
in which they are enveloped, giving to the muscles a white sandy 
appearance. 

The symptoms of trichiniasis are varied, and very often obscure, 
there being in some instances within the first ten days great irritation 
of the intestinal canal, while in others the irritation is not so severe, 
but the greater amount of intestinal irritation produced the more 
favorable will be the prognosis, for if abundant evacuations are pro- 
duced, the chances are that nearly all of the parasites may be 
discharged from the intestines, which will leave the patient compara- 
tively safe ; but if this discharge be not very well marked the young 
trichinse will penetrate tiie intestinal parietes and so enter the mus- 
cular tissue. From the end of the first to the end of the second week 
is considered the most dangerous period of the disease. With the 
intestinal irritation we have also, as premonitory symptoms, nausea 
and loss of appetite, afterward debility, fever and oedema of the face, 
with painful movements of the limbs, and sensitiveness of the muscles 
upon pressure. 

Lastly, great infiammation of the intestines, with bloody stools, 
increased muscular pains, partial paralysis of the muscles of degluti- 
tion, speech and respiration, and, finally death, at or before the fourth 
week of incubation. By this time the worms have become encysted, 
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and if only a small quantity of the trichinous pork be eaten, the 
symptoms will be mild, the mascnlar tissue becoming, as it were, 
habituated to this foreign irritation, and the symptoms will cease, 
leaving the patient to use his limbs with as mucii freedom as ever, 
when ne declares himself to be entirely free from the disease, and 
well. Hogs of all races, and at any age, are liable to be affected 
with the trichinsB, none being exempt. The symptoms produced in 
the animal are very obscure, there having been observed in most ani- 
mals that have transmitted this disease to the human subject no 
symptoms indicative of disease, the niicrosco|>e, therefore, being the 
only source by which the trichinae has been discovered within the 
flesh of swine. Learned and scientific men have until recently been 
greatly perplexed and in doubt regarding this minute and dangerous 
parasitical destroyer, the trichina-spiralis, and as a result of the scien- 
tiiic investigations with the microscope, by the celebrated and distin- 
guished zoologist Owen, in 1835, this little transparent vermicule 
was discovered, who gave to it its name, from its hair-like shape, and 
its being usually rolled up in a spiral manner. It was also subse-. 
quently discovered by Leidy, encysted in the hog. From this time 
until 1860, although frequently found in disseC ting-room subjects and 
post-mortem examinations, it was considered a harmless parasite, and 
regarded with indifference. Many theories were also advanced after 
Owen's discovery. Herbst believed it to be identical with the Guinea 
worm. Meissner and Davaine regarded it as a larva trichosma, and 
Kuchenmeister considered it to represent an undeveloped juvenile 
stage of trichocephalus dispar. Experiments, however, in 1859, con- 
ducted by Virchow and Lenckhart, by feeding animals with trichi- 
nous flesh, demonstrated the error of these theories. The result of 
these experiments, although pointing unmistakably to the manner in 
which man became also infected, were still considered of no patho- 
logical consequence until 1860, when scientific men commenced to 
closely investigate the progress of development with these parasites, 
in consequence of the following circumstances: 

On January 12, 1860, a robust maid-servant, twenty-four years of 
age, was admitted into the Dresden hospital. She had been indis- 
posed since Christmas, and confined to bed since New Years day ; 
complaining of depression, lassitude, sleeplessness, loss of appetite, 
heat atid thirst. The symptoms persisted, on her admission, and the 
case was put down as one of typhoid fever. A remarkable affection 
of the whole muscular system now rapidly supervened, consisting in 
extreme painfulness of the extremities, with contraction of the knee 
and elbow joints, and oedematous swelling, particularly of the legs. 
The pain was so severe that the patient was continually moaning, 
l^neumonic symptoms supervened, and death took place within thirty 
days after she was first taken. Upon examination, atTter death, the 
attending physician found the muscular system to be filled with free 
and moving trichinae. 

A microscopical examination of the contents of the intestines also 
revealed the presence of numerous mature trichinse of both sexes, the 
females still containing living embryos. Portions ot the muscular 
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tissue obtained at this post-mortem were sent Yirchow and others 
interested in the subject, who administeredit to the different animals, 
which experiments prodaced the resalts similar to those obtained in 
man. 

Inquiry being directed to the probable source of the trichinous 
infection, it was ascertained that on December twenty-first, four 
days before the patient was taken ill, two pigs and an ox had been 
slaughtered in the establishment of her master. Smoked ham and 
sausage, prepared from tlie meat of one of the pigs, were fortunately 
obtained, and on examination proved to be full of trichinae. It was 
also ascertained that she, with other members of. the family, had 
partaken freely of the sausage, and that they also had been com- 
plaining of symptoms similar to those produced in the girl, although 
m a milder form, they^ having not partaken as freely of tiie infected 
meat and consequently soon recovered. This case not only estab- 
lished the connection between trichina in hog and man, but also 
demonstrated tiie existence of an unexpected and frightful disease, 
and also explained much that had been so mysterious in former cases 
of death from so-called sausage poison and unknown causes. 

This case was followed by epidemics of a fatal character through- 
out Europe, in several of which the victims were numbered by scores, 
so much so that a panic ensued, which caused scientific investigations 
to be instituted into the natural history of this little worm by some 
of the best scientific observers of the day, which resulted in estab- 
lishing the fact that trichina, as found in pork, when taken in the 
human stomach, will produce the often fatal and painful disease, 
Trichiniasis. It now being established beyond a doubt that mun 
receives this disease from swine, the source of the disease in these 
animals still remained a mystery, and investigations were directed to 
this first 'cause, which resulted in the bringing forth of many theories, 
• each writer upon the subject difi^ering from the one previously 
advanced. 

As many immature round worms were found in moles, frogs, 
insects, birds and animals, each in their turn were pronounced to be 
the true source of infection in these animals — even vegetables, and, 
in fact, every thing that came within reach of this gormandizer has 
been laid under suspicion. But more careful examinations and 
experiments have proven that it is impossible to reproduce them by 
artificial feeding within these animals. 

A committee, appointed by the Imperial Society of Physicians at 
Vienna to investigate this disease, reported that from ten to thirty- 
seven per cent, of the rats examined by them were found trichinized, 
and consequently stated that the real source of infection in swine 
lies entirely in the rat; they, however, did not investigate far 
enough into the production of this parasite as to give the cause of 
infection in the rat. We can at once see how these animals may 
become infected, as butchering establishments are the abundant 
resort of rats, which feed upon the refuse scraps of meat, they of 
course, after a time, likewise become infected, and as a consequence 
receive the disease from the hog. 
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The above report, at the time, waa considered conclusive, but 
deeper investigations quite recently have brought to light the true 
source of infection in swine. We know that swiue in slaughtering 
pens, and even upon the farm, are made to assume the role of 
scavenger, as the animal matter in garbage or offal, and even carrion 
and decayed vegetable substances, which collect in places where this 
animal is kept, is considered good enough for his diet, and as the 
animal is not dainty in his tastes, and will lunch off his dead relatives 
with infinite gusto, we think this to be the true source of infection. 
And we think also that if our pork raisers were more careful of the 
food given this Smimal, and not allow them access to unclean food, 
that it would be less liable to produce disease. However, I think 
that we have a good reason to believe, with Moses, that the hog is 
an unclean beast ; but without discarding from our scanty list of 
animals to be eaten, it is evident that we can purify the race of swine, 
and thus prevent human as well as porcine maladies. It is estimated 
that 5,000,000 hogs are slaughtered and packed in the Western 
States, not including those which are put up for family use, and the 
microscope has disclosed the fact that four per cent, of this vast 
number is diseased, which will make 221,484 diseased hogs pat 
annually upon the market, or at an average of 200 pounds to the hog, 
44,299,800 pounds of diseased meat, every ounce of which, under 
favorable circumstances, is capable of producing disease. 

We have noticed, during the past month, a report in our daily 
papers of several cases of this disease that have terminated fatally. 
Dr. E. H. Loughran, of Kingston, this State, during the month of 
April had four patients, all of the same family, prostrated with this 
disease. When called upon to attend this family, the doctor saw 
every symptom indicative of Typhoid fever, and diagnosed it as such, 
but as the disease progressed without the changes that usually occur 
in this fever, and as the patients gradually grew worse, he now began * 
to be suspicious ofTrichiniasis, and consequently made his investiga- 
tions, which proved his suspicion only too true. These patients died 
after about four week's illness, and a post-mortem examination 
revealed the muscular system to be filled with trichinsB. Subsequent 
investigations showed that they had all partaken freely of ham con- 
tained in sandwiches, which was likewise inspected, and discovered to 
be full of trichinae. As a result of the post-mortem, parts of the 
infected muscle was preserved, and a piece of the gracilis muscle was 
kindly sent to me, which we have, in my preceptor. Dr. Wm. Jones' 
office, by repeated and close microscopical observation, and with 
magnifying power of a thousand diameters, observed the muscle to 
contain vast numbers of non-capsulated trichinae, as well as those 
contained in their cysts ; we saw them also coiled in spirals, others 
with extended and slightly curved bodies, and in such vast numbers 
that, under a small magnifying power, as many as twenty were in the 
field simultaneously. 

In noting the symptoms produced by trichinosis, we find that they 
not only assimilate typhoid fever, but also produce symptoms similar 
to those produced by gastroenteritis, diarrhoea and dysentery ; these 
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diseasae rank first among those prodacing the greatest mortality in 
the United States ; thereiore, I think, we may safely come to the 
eonclusiony that as there is snch a large amount of diseased pork in 
the market capable of producing disease, which is among the principle 
articles of .food in our country, and as so many die from the above 
diseases, we think it probable, that a large percentage of these so- 
called diseases are produced by eating trichinous pork, and conse- 
quently have resulted fatally. This error in diagnosis, we believe to 
be the only cause of the obscurity of this disease for so many years, 
as it is undoubtedly as old as the habit of pork eating, although we 
are now only beginning to recognize it. We have seen that a correct 
diagnosis can only be achieved by a microscopical examination of 
the suspected meat, and subsequently of the fseces, or of the muscles 
at the examinations after death. 

We have found the microscope not only of value in disclosing the 
mysteries of this disease, but it is, as it ever has been since its dis- 
covery, an invaluable aid to the medical profession, unearthing secrets 
which to-day would still be in oblivion, were it not for this wonderful 
invention, the microscope. 

As we are ever ready to admit the value of the microscope, in the 
work it has done, and is still doing, by assisting in diagnosis, we think 
that every pliysician ought to possess one, and learn by patient, care- 
ful, and indastrious manipulation how to use it. If this was the case, 
mysteries now so secret and obscare to the profession, would no 
longer remain mysterious, but would be divulged, and we would 
thereby advance our one great and common cause, the cause of man. 

27 
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DISEASES AxND CONDITIONS PECULIAR TO OLD AGE. 



By William H. Erwin. 



To-day I have the honor of meeting you in a convention, for a 
consideration of a subject which eminently transcends all other sub- 
jects that relate to our present being, a subject which really involves 
all that can be dear on earth to man, viz., life, health and happiness ; 
and hence it becomes important that we should so regard it on all 
occasions. I allude to the science or art of medicine. The desire to 
make use of every available means to perfect the science, and a fra- 
ternal interest in eacli other's success, I trust will impart to us that 
energy and zeal tliat will enable us to return to our respective fields 
of labor, feeling that we have gained new courage and abundant 
strength to encounter and combat that common enemy of our race, 
disease. This leads me to consider the subject I have chosen for 
to-day, diseases and conditions peculiar to old age ; and, gentlemen, I 
think it becomes our duty as medical men to investigate, experiment, 
and make observations upon disease incident to this epoch, so that we 
may prolong human life and relieve suffering as much as possible 
to its termination. After the activity of matured age has reached its 
zenith, there is a gradual but sure loss of the normal balance and 
harmonious relation of the various organs of the body. The elements 
composing the human body have a limited time in which to perform 
their allotted functions, and they then die and give place to others. 
Beside the general changes which take place, I will, with your per* 
mission, note some of the particular alterations, modifications and 
changes that occur in some of the vital organs. 

The organs of respiration undergo peculiar alterations. The whole 
lung is diminished in size. The vessels appear lessened in number 
and size. Sometimes the apex becomes larger than the base. The 
cartilages of the ribs become ossified, and the ribs gradually approach 
each other. The transverse and vertical diameters of the chest 
diminish. The spine assumes a curved position. In respirations, the 
expiratory murmur increases as age advances, and the inspiratory one 
is roughened and shortened. The movement of the diaphragm is 
increased, and the movement of the ribs more limited. Less blood 
circulates through the lungs, and it is not so well purified. 

Owing to these organic changes the lungs of old people become 
more liable to attacks of pneumonia. Probably one-sixth of the 
deaths occurring at this epoch of life are caused by this disease ; of 
course this proportion varies in different climates, and the attacks 
more frequent in the cold months. 

Important changes take place in the nervous system and brain, both 
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of which are diminished in size and weight. The brain shrinks from 
the sknll and the latter becomes thinner. The diplog disappears by 
absorption. The membranes of the brain and the spinal cord become 
opaque and thickened, especially the pia mater. Calcarions deposits 
sometimes take place in the brain. There is said to be less blood in the 
brain, especially in the gray substance. The medullary substance is 
frequently harder than natural. Hence it is by these impaired nervous 
changes that the bond of sympathy between healthy organs is weak- 
ened, and that organic disease in old age is often limited to one organ 
when the same disease in the yo^ng would develop serious sympathetic 
signs in numerous organs. I think the changes of the blood and its 
circulation contributes to produce these eflfects. Cerebral hemorrhages 
occur more frequently after the age of fifty years, and still more so 
as age increases. 

Changes also occur in the digestive organs; the villi and glands of 
these organs shrink, their mucous membrane thickens, and the muscular 
coating becomes atrophied and loses the power of digestion and assim- 
ilation. There is an increase of pigment in the stomach and bowels. 
These abnormal conditions are apt to cause irritation of the stomach 
and cardialgia in old people. Obstruction of the bowels, ulceration 
and cancerous affections are frequently met with in this epoch. i 

The changes in the circulative organs are these: The heart 
frequently diminishes in size, but sometimes becomes* hypertrophied 
and more frequently spots of atheroma are found on the endocardium; 
the arterial coats are often similarly affected. Ossification and fatty 
degeneration of the walls of the heart and of the coats of the arteries 
impair the circulation and produce congestion. 

Changes in the urinary organs occur. There is a deficient or mor- 
bid action of the kidneys, causing diabetes, dropsies, Bright's dis- 
ease, etc. There is also evidence of muscular debility and want 
of contractility in the bladder, causing an expansion in the fundus 
of this organ, increasing the size of the saccule below the level 
of its neck. Thus urate of ammonia is formed by the decomposition 
of the urine which remains in the saccule on account of it not being 
injected in a full stream during micturition. The same cause will 
also produce chronic inflammation of the bladder. Enlargement of 
the prostrate is peculiarly frequent in old age. Increase of earthy 
matter in the bones takes place while ossification of the cartilages 
occur. Some old people are subject to a peculiar form of cataract, 
which is hard, small and dense and of an amber color. 

I might continue this article beyond the appropriate limit of a 
paper for this meeting, but I will conclude by expressing a hope that 
eclectic physicians particularly will seek te study the anatomical and 
functional changes and modify the action of medicinal agents, with a 
view of increasing our ability to relieve and core the diseases incident 
to old age. 
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